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FOREWORD 


The  American  farmer  has  wrought  a  production  wonder  this  year,  1 
His  hard  work  and  resourcefulness,  a  favorable  growing  season,  and  I 
an  organized  agricultural  program  account  for  his  bountiful  harvest.  1 

Never,  under  any  circumstances,  has  the  agriculture  of  any  nation  | 
brought  forth  food  and  fiber  on  a  comparable  scale.  The  fact  that  1 
United  States  agriculture  has  achieved  a  record  output  in  the  face  of  ' 
many  scarcities  and  production  difficulties  is  all  the  more  praiseworthy. 

Immediatelv  after  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Department,  which  was 
already  mobilized  for  abundant  production,  streamlined  its  organiza¬ 
tion  for  war  duty.  Thus  19  departmental  agencies  were  grouped  un¬ 
der  8  administrators  to  coordinate  more  closely  the  planning  and 
operating  functions  of  agriculture.  One  of  the  coordinated  groups  is 
the  Agricultural  Conservation  and  Adjustment  Administration, 
consisting  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency,  the  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service,  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  and  the  Sugar 
Agency. 

This  combined  report  reflects  the  manner  and  extent  of  the  contri¬ 
bution  the  four  agencies  of  the  ACAA  are  making  to  the  war  effort. 
It  manifests  also  the  way  in  which  the  integral  phases  of  the  agencies' 
programs  are  being  utilized  by  farmers  in  achieving  a  common  end — 
producing  the  right  amount  of  the  right  commodity  for  as  long  as  the 

war  lasts.  .  . 

M.  Clifford  Townsend,  Admimstraior. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  ADJUST 
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United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Agricultural  Conservation  and 

Adjustment  Administration, 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  September  15,  194^. 

Mr.  AI.  Clifford  Tom  nsend, 

Administrator,  Agricultural  Conservation 
and  Adjustment  Administration. 

Dear  Mr.  Toavnsend:  Herewith  is  transmitted  the  ninth  report  of 
the  Agricnltural  Adjustment  Agency  covering  the  tiscaiFyear  ended 
June  30,  1942. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Fred  S.  Wallace,  Chief. 
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-4AA  IS  MOBILIZED  FOR  WAR 

The  banner — for  excellence  in  production — goes  to  agriculture 

for  a  record  harvest.  This  year,  for  the  fourth  in  a  row,  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States  have  achieved  new  production  marks. 
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All  along  the  home  front  the  accent  is  still  on  production — farm 
and  factory — to  supply  the  fighting  front.  So  great  is  the  pressure 
of  war  on  the  farm  front  that  selective  output  is  more  necessary  than 
ever  in  order  to  get  the  right  amount  of  the  right  crop  at  the  proper 
time.  Agriculture  is  mobilized  fully  for  war  through  the  production- 
adjustment  and  other  facilities  of  the  AAA  program. 

Fortunately,  agriculture  had  laimched  a  program  of  increased  pro¬ 
duction  8  months  before  Pearl  Harbor.  And  3  months  before  Decem¬ 
ber  7,  the  broadest  agricultural  production  program  ever  undertaken 
was  inaugurated,  when  unprecedented  national  production  goals  were 
established  for  practically  all  the  farm  commodities  grown  in  this 
country. 

Fortunately,  too,  for  the  Nation,  America’s  6  million  farmers  had 
at  their  disposal  the  flexible  machinery  of  the  AAA  farm  program, 
without  which  there  could  hardly  have  been  a  successful  production 
goal  program  this  year.  The  AAA  was  a  rallying  point  for  farmers; 
its  organization  provided  a  channel  of  communication  for  contact  and 
guidance. 

The  provisions  of  the  AAA  program  were  focused  on  encouraging 
farmer’s  to  grow  crops  vital  in  the  war  effort  of  the  United  States  and 
her  allies.  Part  of  this  task  involved  holding  within  limits  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  heavily  stocked  crops  so  as  to  avoid  wasting  land,  labor, 
and  machinery  needed  for  the  most  critical  commodities. 

PRODUCTION  YARDSTICK 

Production  goals,  announced  in  September  1941,  served  as  a  yard¬ 
stick  for  determining  how  much  of  each  commodity  farmers  needed 
to  grow  in  1942.  For  some  crops,  the  goals  indicated  minimum  require¬ 
ments  ;  for  others  they  fixed  maximum  desirable  production  limits.  For 
some  commodities,  such  as  vegetable-oil  crops,  the  demand  was  so 
great  that  farmers  needed  to  produce  all  they  could  grow,  with  no 
fear  of  having  too  much. 

The  sizes  of  the  goals  were  staggering.  Even  so,  the  sights  were 
raised  after  Pearl  Harbor  to  make  sure  that  farm  production  would 
not  fall  short  of  the  mark.  The  over-all  goal  was  5^  percent  above 
the  1941  record  production  and  one-fifth  greater  than  the  average 
output  in  1935-39.  The  high-vitamin  foods  were  needed  for  our  war- 
activated  manpower.  Wlieat  was  the  only  food  crop  for  which  a 
reduction  was  advisable.  (See  table  8,  p.  32.) 

In  addition  to  producing  for  our  needs — civilian  and  military — • 
farmers  were  asked  to  produce  for  lend -lease  shipments  and  for  the 
accumulation  of  stockpiles  for  future  needs. 

The  AAA  had  used  goals  for  major  crops  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
the  Food-for-Freedom  program  expanded  this  idea  to  include  virtually 
all  the  crops  grown.  The  AAA  farm-plan  idea  was  also  extended  to 
include  an  ‘intentions  to  perform”  blueprint  for  applying  the  produc¬ 
tion  goals  to  each  farm. 

Thus,  a  blueprint  of  the  entire  1942  food  campaign  was  mapped  out. 
The  forces  were  already  organized,  and  the  “minutemen  of  agri¬ 
culture,”  AAA  committeemen  (with  the  cooperation  of  USDA  War 
Boards),  helped  each  farmer  plot  his  voluntary  assignment. 
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FITTING  THE  PROGRAM  TO  WAR  NEEDS 

To  fit  the  1942  program  to  wartime  conditions,provisions  were  made 
for:  Relaxing  acreage  provisions  for  needed  crops,  while  holding  the 
line  on  crops  already  in  surplus ;  assisting  farmers  to  increase  supplies 
of  seeds;  helping  small  farmers  to  grow  food  for  home  use,  thus 
releasing  commercial  stocks  for  war  requirements;  and  cooperating 
with  other  Federal  agencies  in  the  integrated  programs  of  crop  loans, 
crop  insurance,  price  supports,  and  surplus-removal  operations. 

The  fact  that  agriculture  was  able  to  meet  the  war  crisis  without 
conversion  delays  was  traceable  to  agriculture's  proverbial  willingness 
to  produce  abundantly.  Grain  reserves,  stored  in  the  bins  of  the 
Ever-Normal  Granary,  were  like  a  bank  account  built  up  for  a  rainy 
day — ^a  day  that  was  not  so  long  coming.  They  proved  valuable  to 
this  country  in  producing  the  large  volume  of  meats  and  other  con¬ 
centrated,  high- vitamin  foods  needed  for  lend-lease  and  other  require¬ 
ments.  Currently  produced  grains  alone  could  not  4iave  met  the 
need.  During  the  1942  fiscal  year.  United  States  farmers  fed  150 
million  bushels  of  corn,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  Ever-Normal 
Granary  stocks.  From  the  beginning  of  the  feed  program  for  wheat 
to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  30  million  bushels  of  wheat  were  sold  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Cor})oration  to  livestock  producers  and  feed 
mixers  for  feeding  purposes. 

PRODUCING  MORE  WITH  LESS 

As  industry  plunged  into  the  problem  of  converting  to  a  war  basis 
after  Pearl  Harbor,  the  demand  for  certain  war  materials  became 
acute.  Since  many  of  these  materials  were  used  to  manufacture  farm 
machinery,  the  output  of  this  type  of  equipment  was  considerably 
curtailed.  Added  to  this  was  the  problem  of  farm  labor  scarcities  as 
the  armed  forces  and  war  plants  claimed  more  and  more  farm  men. 

Thus,  with  less  new  machinery  and  less  labor,  and  with  scarcities 
of  certain  seeds  and  of  many  supplies,  farmers  of  the  United  States 
increased  their  production  three  times  as  fast  during  1  year  as  they 
had  increased  it  during  4  years  in  the  first  World  War,  1914-18. 

In  spite  of  the  colossal  size  of  the  1942  job  undertaken  by  the 
farmers,  in  spite  of  the  handicaps  and  difficulties  they  encountered, 
indications  were  that  they  would  top  the  1941  total  production  by 
about  12  percent  instead  of  the  d]-?  percent  originally  asked. 

September  reports  showed  that  farmers  would  achieve  or  exceed 
the  goals  for  important  crops  in  all  but  a  few  cases. 

ADJUSTMENT  MEASURES 

The  measures  provided  under  the  farm  program  for  adjusting  crops 
in  line  with  national  needs  include:  (1)  Acreage  allotments  which 
synchronize  with  production  goals  and.  furnish  a  guide  for  planting 
the  desirable  acreage  of  each  crop;  (2)  marketing  quotas  which  place 
a  limit  on  the  marketing  of  crops  with  extra-large  supplies  on  hand; 
(3)  price-support  measures,  designed  to  encourage  production  of 
crops  which  are  badly  needed;  and  (4)  parity  payments  which  serve 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  loan  or  market  rates,  plus  conservation 
payments,  and  parity,  principally  for  crops  with  large  supplies  on 
hand. 
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Every  effort  was  made  to  encourage  farmers  to  increase  production 
of  all  the  farm  commodities  for  which  requirements  were  lil^ely  to  be 
urgent.  Production  of  various  commodities  was  aided  by  the  sup¬ 
port  of  prices  at  a  level  of  at  least  85  percent  of  parity  or  a  comparable 
price  through:  (1)  Direct  purchases  of  foods,  and  (2)  commodity 
loans  on  the  basic  crops.  In  this  way  farmers  are  protected  against 
extreme  price  slumps  and  resultant  financial  losses  in  the  face  of 
production  difficulties,  such  as  rising  costs  and  labor  and  equipment 
shortages. 

These  price-support  measures  also  have  accrued  to  the  best  interest 
of  the  consumer  and  the  general  public.  With  the  guarantee  of  an 
assured  return  for  their  crops,  farmers  felt  free  to  step  up  production. 
Ample  production  is  a  hedge  against  inflationary  prices,  along  with 
price  ceilings. 

/  PARTICIPATION 

Farmer  participation  in  the  1941  AAA  program  continued  around 
the  6  million  level.  A  record  high  was  reached  in  the  cropland 
covered,  with  81  percent  operated  by  cooperating  farmers  in  1941. 
This  compared  with  80  percent  in  1940  and  78  percent  in  1939. 

PAYMENTS 

Farmers  may  earn  two  types  of  payments  under  the  agricultural 
conservation  program:  (1)  A  payment  for  carrying  out  approved 
soil-building  practices;  and  (2)  a  payment  for  complying  with  special 
crop  allotments,  such  as  those  for  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco, 
and  potatoes,  and  peanuts  for  edible  purposes. 

Total  conservation  payments  in  connection  with  the  1941  program 
amounted  to  $456,369,000,  and  parity  payments  on  cotton,  corn, 
wheat,  rice,  and  tobacco  totaled  $196,908,000,  making  a  combined 
total  of  $653,277,000  earned  by  farmers. 

FARM  INCOME 

Increased  demand  and  purchasing  power  were  reflected  in  a  29- 
percent  increase  in  the  1941  cash  farm  income  over  that  for  the  1940 
calendar  year.  Indications  were  that  cash  farm  income  in  1942 
would  approximate  the  1919  recoid  high.  While  farm  income  showed 
a  considerable  increase,  it  was  not  out  of  line  with  the  increasing 
industrial  and  non  farm  income. 

The  achievement  of  parity  for  a  number  of  farm  commodities  in 
the  1941  selling  season  was  continued  and  spread  to  other  commodi¬ 
ties  in  1942,  so  that  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  farmers’  returns 
in  general  approximated  the  parity  level. 

Even  with  higher  returns  for  their  products,  the  farmers’  share  of 
the  national  income  about  equaled  the  1935-39  average.  It  is  sig¬ 
nificant  to  note  that  food  costs  in  1941  were  one-fifth  less  than  in  the 
boom  year  1929,  whereas  the  nonfarm  population  had  about  the  same 
income  per  person  as  in  1929.  Farmers,  representing  22.5  percent 
of  the  total  United  States  population,  in  1941  received  8.2  percent 
of  the  national  income. 

CONSERVATION  BOOSTS  YIELDS 

One  of  the  factors  contributing  to  the  success  of  this  year’s  farm  out¬ 
put  was  the  fact  that  farmers  were  cashing  in  on  conservation  achieved 
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under  farm  programs  during  the  last  9  years.  The  conservation 
phases  were  continued  in  1941-42  with  even  greater  emphasis  than 
in  the  past.  It  is  reliably  established  that  conservation  farming  is  the 
surest  means  of  getting  greater  production  on  a  continuing  basis  from 
year  to  year  for  as  long  as  the  war  lasts.  Sometimes  conservation  is 
thought  of  in  terms  of  saving  up  soil  fertility  for  future  generations. 
Actually,  it  is  the  most  effective  way  to  boost  output  now  as  well  as 
for  the  future. 

Indications  were  that  crop  yields  per  acre  this  year  would  be  35 
percent  above  the  average  during  the  1923-32  period  and  12  percent 
higher  than  the  1941  record  yields.  Through  a  conservation  system 
of  farming,  farmers  in  the  United  States  have  been  able  to  increase 
production,  at  the  same  time  holding  the  acreage  of  soil-depleting 
crops  in  line  with  national  goals.  The  acreage  devoted  to  soil- 
depleting  crops  in  1941  ‘was  about  269,000,000  acres,  as  compared 
with  the  1928-32  average  of  299,000,000  acres. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  soil-building  achievements  under  the  1941 
program  were:  Seeding  legumes  and  grasses  on  42,957,434  acres;  con¬ 
touring  intertilled  crops  on  8,150,866  acres;  strip  cropping  on  6,194,215 
acres;  constructing  45,732  miles  of  terraces  on  more  than  a  million 
acres;  planting  145,121  acres  of  forest  trees;  reseeding  26,518,371 
acres  of  pasture  by  deferred  grazing,  and  reseeding  pastures  by  the 
application  of  12,702,261  pounds  of  seed;  applying  more  than  14 
million  tons  of  fertilizer  and  lime,  including  1,136,767  tons  of  16- 
percent  superphosphate  or  equivalent,  and  13,530,499  tons  of  lime¬ 
stone;  growing  green-manure  and  cover  crops  on  19,516,296  acres; 
and  constructing  54,868  dams.  (See  table  11,  p.  36.) 

The  AAA's  conservation  efforts  were  strengthened  in  1942  as  a 
means  of  achieving  greater  output  this  year  and  in  future  years. 

AERIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 

The  use  of  aerial  photographs,  developed  by  the  AAA  as  the  most 
economical  and  accurate  method  of  checking  performance  under  its 
farm  programs,  was  continued  during  the  fiscal  year  1942.  Approxi¬ 
mately  1,750,000  square  miles  were  aerially  photographed  for  the  AAA 
by  private  companies  under  a  competitive  bidding  system.  The  cost 
of  photography  during  the  year  averaged  about  $2.50  per  square  mile 
flown.  An  increased  use  was  made  of  mosaics  of  aerial  photographs, 
especially  in  connection  with  range  conservation  and  planning  work. 

The  aerial  photographic  laboratories  are  using  the  greater  part  of 
their  precision  photographic  equipment  and  highly  trained  personnel 
in  producing  various  types  of  reproductions  from  our  aerial  negatives 
for  the  different  branches  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 

Other  Federal  agencies,  cooperating  in  the  war  effort,  are  using  AAxi 
aerial  photographs  to  locate  deposits  of  vital  minerals  and  oils,  in 
range  and  forest  surveys,  to  compile  maps  and  charts,  and  for  a 
great  variety  of  other  uses.  As  high-quality  aerial  photography  can 
be  achieved  only  during  clear  weather,  without  the  AAA  photographs, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  this  vitally  necessary  photography 
to  have  been  obtained  at  any  cost  in  time  for  its  use  in  speeding  the 
war  effort.  Its  availability  has  constituted  a  major  contribution  to 
preparing  for  and  conducting  the  war. 
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DEMOCRACY 

In  every  agricultural  community  the  program  is  run  democratically 
by  the  farmers  themselves.  The  program  provides  the  medium 
through  which  they  can  work  toward  fulfilling  their  own  best  interests 
and  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation,  for  the  farmer,  in  producing 
abundantly,  actually  works  for  the  consumer. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  minimize  the  job  that  the  individual 
farmer,  working  in  concert  with  other  farmers,  has  done;  in  the  end 
it  was  the  farmer  himself — the  sweat  of  his  brow — that  made  possible 
the  record-smashing  production  of  1942.  Not  only  the  farmer,  but 
the  whole  farm  family  deserves  due  credit  for  this  accomplishment. 
Farm  women  have  added  to  their  usual  important  role  on  the  farm 
the  extra  duties  of  helping  in  the  field  or  around  the  barn  when  labor 
was  scarce. 

WAR  BOARDS  AND  AAA  COMMITTEES 

When  it  was  realized  that  the  demands  upon  American  agriculture, 
through  lend-lease  and  other  requirements,  would  be  the  greatest  in 
history,  one  of  the  primary  steps  taken  to  coordinate  the  production 
effort  of  the  Department  was  the  establishment,  on  July  5,  1941,  of 
USDA  defense  boards,  later  designated  as  USDA  State  and  county 
War  Boards. 

The  boards  are  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  Federal  agricul¬ 
tural  agencies  with  field  activities  in  each  State  and  county.  As  the 
changed  name  indicated,  the  emphasis  was  shifted  to  wartime  agri¬ 
cultural  production  in  its  broadest  sense,  from  soil  to  consumer.  The 
boards  are  in  a  position  not  only  to  mobilize  with  greater  effectiveness 
their  own  activities  as  a  body  but  also  to  integrate  the  activities  of  the 
member  agencies.  The  chairmen  of  the  State  and  county  War  Boards 
are  the  chairmen  of  the  vState  and  county  AAA  committees. 

W  ar  Boards,  with  the  aid  of  AAA  committees,  directed  a  number  of 
farm  collection  and  conservation  campaigns  throughout  the  country. 
These  included  the  machinery -repair  drive,  the  collection  of  scrap  iron 
and  other  waste  materials,  and  tire  and  burlap  conservation.  They 
also  moved  to  offset  serious  anticipated  shortages  in  farm  labor. 

The  boards  and  committees  also  are  the  source  of  information  locally 
on  price  relationships,  steps  toward  achieving  hemispheric  solidarity, 
and  the  obligations  of  farm  people  in  a  war  economy.  Facilities  of 
the  more  than  3,000  AAA  county  offices  are  available  to  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  for  various  war  uses. 

One  of  the  important  jobs  performed  by  the  AAA  committees,  under 
the  direction  of  State  and  county  War  Boards,  was  the  Nation-wide 
canvass  of  farms  in  connection  with  the  1942  production  goals.  The 
canvass  reached  practically  all  farmers,  and  involved  drawing  up 
individual  farm  plans  in  accordance  with  national  requirements.  A 
similar  canvass  has  been  planned  in  connection  with  the  1943  program. 

AGRICULTURE’S  WAR  AIMS 

In  the  final  analysis  this  is  a  war  of  large-scale  production  in  which 
United  States  agriculture  has  an  unbroken  record.  Agriculture  has 
set  an  outstanding  example  by  producing  in  the  greatest  abundance 
even  at  the  risk  of  overloading  the  market  for  farm  products.  Largely 
as  the  result  of  inadequate  buying  power  in  the  past,  the  spotlight  has 
often  been  played  on  surpluses  when  actually  the  trouble  was  under¬ 
consumption  for  much  of  our  population. 
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Agriculture’s  war  aims  seek  to  raise  the  nutritional  standards  of 
all  the  American  people.  This  is  an  objective  that  should  also  be 
pursued  after  the  war,  as  a  basic  peace  aim — one  of  the  Four  Freedoms. 
At  the  same  time,  we  will  have  to  be  prepared  to  tide  a  starving 
Europe  over  the  period  of  reconstruction. 

REORGANIZATION 

In  a  move  to  expedite  the  contribution  the  Department  is  making 
to  the  war  effort,  the  AAA  organizational  set-uji  was  streamlined  by 
the  Secretary  on  Decemlier  13,  1941.  (See  page  26.) 

A  further  move  to  coordinate  the  war  food  program  was  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  Food  Requirements  C’ommittee  within  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  on  flune  5,  1942.  Through  memliership  on  this  com¬ 
mittee  (Secretary  Wickard  is  chairman),  tlie  Department  has  been 
working  in  close  harness  with  it,  and  the  AAA  has  made  its  total 
facilities  available  for  the  production  job. 

ADJUSTMENT  IS  NECESSARY 

Althougli  the  1942  goals  called  for  the  greatest  agricultural  output 
in  history,  that  did  not  mean  that  farmers  could  go  all-out  in  the 
production  of  every  single  farm  crop  without  regard  to  national 
needs.  We  already  had  on  hand  large  supplies  of  wheat  and  cotton 
and  fairly  large  supplies  of  tobacco  and  corn.  To  have  let  all  the 
bars  down  on  the  growing  of  these  crops  would  have  used  up  valuable 
land,  labor,  and  equipment  for  the  production  of  commodities  not 
needed  immediately.  For  example,  corn  and  soybeans  compete 
largely  for  the  same  acreage.  Had  there  been  no  compliance  with 
corn  acreage  allotments,  the  acreage  available  for  the  production  of 
soybeans  would  have  been  drastically  curtailed.  Likewise,  peanuts 
compete  with  cotton  acreage.  Wheat  and  toliacco  compete  with 
many  other  crops  which  are  more  urgently  needed  to  prosecute  and 
win  the  war. 

In  brief,  the  AAA  program  may  be  compared  to  a  balance  wheel 
which  is  designed  to  swing  the  pendulum  upward  on  crops  that  are 
needed  in  the  war  effort  and  downward  on  those  that  are  already 
well  stocked  or  not  so  vitally  needed.  It  is  necessary  for  farmers  to 
make  adjustments  among  crops,  just  as  industry  adjusts  its  facilities 
to  turning  out  weapons  of  war  instead  of  producing  automobiles, 
radios,  etc. 

PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENTS 

The  1941  program,  results  of  which  are  embodied  in  this  report, 
provided  for  wider  latitude  in  accomplishing  greater  conservation  in 
areas  where  feed  crops  are  not  generally  grown  for  market,  more 
freedom  in  earning  tlie  soil-})uilding  allowance  on  small  farms,  re¬ 
classification  of  restoration  land,  and  the  addition  of  soil-building 
practices  better  fitted  to  local  conditions. 

The  1942  program,  the  development  and  operation  of  which  is 
here  reported  up  to  the  end  of  the  1942  fiscal  year,  was  shaped  with  a 
keen  awareness  of  th(‘  powder-keg  condition  of  world  afiairs.  This 
awareness  led  to  tlu'  adoption  of  a  program  of  unprecedented  abun¬ 
dance  for  all  food,  fiber,  and  oil  crops. 

While  the  1942  AAA  program  had  been  fashioned  upon  a  plane  of 
ample  production  for  a  nation  not  yet  at  war,  it  was  only  natural 
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that,  with  the  increased  demands  of  a  nation  plunged  violently  into 
conflict,  some  adjustments  and  changes  in  the  program  would  be 
desirable.  The  fact  that  the  AAA  effected  these  adjustments  in  the 
program  as  the  need  arose  is  another  indication  of  the  adaptability 
of  the  program. 

MINIMUM  CONSERVATION  PLANS 

The  1942  goal  under  which  a  minimum  amount  of  conservation  had 
to  be  accomplished  replaced  the  old  total  soil-depleting  allotments 
,  and  was  one  of  the  program’s  chief  measures  for  encouraging  greater 
use  of  soil-conserving  crops.  The  total  allotments  were  eliminated 
in  order  to  promote  increased  acreages  of  crops  called  for  by  the 
program. 

Four  types  of  minimum  conservation  plans  were  offered  in  the  1942 
program,  and  the  plan  best  suited  to  local  conditions  was  applied  to 
each  area.  Full  payment  for  compliance  with  a  farm’s  special  crop 
allotments  also  was  contingent  on  the  full  achievement  of  the  soil- 
conserving  goal  set  up  for  the  farm. 

The  plans  were  as  follows: 

1.  Devoting  at  least  20  percent  of  the  cropland  on  the  farm  to 
conserving  crops  or  uses  during  the  entire  1942  crop  year.  This  plan 
was  applicable  in  the  designated  surplus-feed  producing  areas. 
2.  Devoting  at  least  25  percent  of  the  cropland  on  the  farm  to  erosion- 
resisting  crops.  3.  Carrying  out  a  well-rounded  farm  conservation 
plan  which  over  a  period  of  years  would  conserve  the  soil  and  increase 
its  productivity.  Used  in  Alabama  in  1941,  this  plan  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Alabama  plan.  4.  Relating  soil-building  performances 
to  compliance  with  crop  allotments.  This  plan  was  used  in  North 
Carolina  and  a  few  counties  in  other  States  in  1941.  Under  this 
plan,  as  under  the  three  outlined  above,  the  payment  earned  for 
complying  with  crop  allotments  was  reduced  in  the  same  proportion 
that  soil-building  earnings  fell  below  the  farm’s  maximum  soil¬ 
building  allowance. 


RANGE-CONSERVATLON  ACTIVITIES 

A  combination  of  favorable  weather  conditions  and  widespread 
range-conservation  activities  of  the  ap'icultural  conservation  program 
had  led  in  1942  to  excellent  range  facilities  across  the  Nation,  support¬ 
ing  a  record  number  of  livestock.  This  situation  was  particularly 
fortunate  in  view  of  the  tremendous  wartime  need  for  livestock  prod¬ 
ucts.  For  the  1942  program  year,  the  range-conservation  program 
was  combined  with  the  agricultural  conservation  program  in  all  17 
range  States.  Participation  continued  at  the  same  high  level  as  the 
year  previous. 

PROGRAM  CHANGES 

To  stimulate  the  production  of  oil  crops  where  production  goals 
might  otherwise  be  difficult  to  reach,  soybean  and  castor-bean  seed 
were  included  among  the  conservation  materials  furnished  by  the 
AAA  in  lieu  of  payments  in  limited  areas  of  the  South  and  Southwest. 

Another  amendment  to  the  1942  AAA  program  designed  to  increase 
oil  crops  provided  that  full  payment  would  be  made  on  the  peanut 
acreage  allotment  only  if  at  least  80  percent  of  the  allotment  was 
planted.  A  similar  provision  was  applicable  to  potatoes.  Another 
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change  permitted  potato  growers  to  exceed  potato  allotments  by  10 
percent  before  incnrring  deductions.  Also  to  encourage  rice  produc¬ 
tion,  a  revision  provided  that  10  times  the  payment  rate  be  deducted 
for  each  acre  by  which  the  rice  acreage  planted  was  less  than  tlie 
allotment;  no  deductions  were  made  for  overplanting.  Furthermore, 
more  flexibility  was  given  the  wheat  and  corn  allotment  provisions 
by  amendments  providing  that  (1)  if  wheat  acreage  totally  destroyed 
by  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  grower  was  replaced,  the  original 
acreage  would  not  be  counted  as  planted  to  wheat;  and  (2)  corn  could 
be  planted  on  any  farm  up  to  130  percent  of  the  allotment  without 
deduction  in  payments  other  than  those  on  corn. 

In  March  1942,  it  was  announced  that  AAA  regulations  would  be 
amended  to  permit  maximum  use  of  volunteer  wheat  acreage  in  the 
Food-for-Freedom  program.  Farmers  cooperating  with  the  AAA 
program  who  chose  to  harvest  their  volunteer  wheat  could  earn  both 
agricultural  conservation  and  parity  payments  if  (1)  their  acreage  of 
seeded  wheat  was  within  their  1942  allotments  and  they  complied 
with  other  provisions  of  the  program;  (2)  if  they  stored  their  volunteer 
wheat  on  the  farm  as  long  as  it  was  subject  to  a  marketing  quota 
penalty;  and  (3)  if  they  did  not  exceed  their  1943  wheat  acreage  allot¬ 
ment.  The  farm-stored  volunteer  wheat  was  eligible  for  Government 
wheat  loans  at  50  percent  of  the  usual  rate.  Volunteer  wheat  that 
was  pastured  was  to  bo  counted  toward  meeting  the  conservation 
requirements  under  the  1942  program. 

Changes  in  the  program  helped  to  obtain  the  needed  expansion  in 
milk,  eggs,  and  other  protective  foods,  while  allotments  for  special 
crops  continued  to  prevent  undue  waste  of  soil  and  labor  in  growing 
crops  that  were  more  abundant  than  the  critical  war  crops. 

OTHER  PROVISIONS 

Allo.tments  were  provided  for  the  following  crops:  Corn  (in  the 
commercial  corn  area),  cotton,  peanuts  (other  than  peanuts  crushed 
for  oil),  potatoes,  rice,  tobacco,  and  wheat.  Allotment  goals  for 
wheat,  cotton,  and  tobacco  (except  flue-cured)  remained  the  same  as 
in  1941;  flue-cured  tobacco  allotments  were  increased  10  percent; 
corn  goals  were  10  percent  higher  to  i)rovide  plenty  of  grain  for  meat 
production;  all  restrictions  on  rice  acreage  were  removed  and  the  goal 
raised  120,000  acres;  and  goals  were  raised  for  soybeans,  peanuts, 
canning  vegetables,  potatoes,  and  flaxseed.  The  castor-bean  program 
was  continued,  and  price  supports  were  in  effect  for  this  crop.  In¬ 
creases  of  30  percent  in  farm  gardens  and  50  ])ercent  in  the  production 
of  legume  seed  were  called  for.  Increased  acreage  of  loug-staple 
upland  cotton  (important  in  the  production  of  war  materials)  was 
encouraged  througli  price  support  offered  in  cooperation  with  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Marketing  quotas  were  in  effect  in  1942  for  cotton,  wheat,  peanuts 
(for  edible  purposes),  and  flue-cured,  burley,  fire-cured,  and  dark 
air-cured  tobacco. 

Crop  loans,  made  available  through  facilities  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  administered  locally  by  AAA  committees, 
were  in  effect  on  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  flaxseed,  barley,  soybeans, 
rice,  grain  sorghums,  and  naval  stores.  Corn  and  wheat  stored  under 
loans  are  being  used  not  only  for  livestock  feeding,  but  for  conversion 
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into  alcohol  for  making  synthetic  rubber,  in  order  to  conserve  the 
sugar  and  molasses  previously  used  extensively  in  such  production. 

1943  PLAN 

The  progi’am  for  1943  places  even  greater  emphasis  on  production 
for  war  needs.  It  provides  that  goals  will  be  spelled  out  in  the  farm 
plan,  which  constitutes  a  definite  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer  to  produce  for  war  requirements.  It  provides  further  that 
AAA  payments  will  be  conditioned  upon  fulfilling  the  goals  specified 
in  the  individual  farm  plan. 

The  mechanism  for  acheiving  the  program’s  objectives  consists  of 
two  main  parts — the  production-adjustment  part  and  the  production- 
practice  part.  The  adjustment  phase  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  production-adjustment  allowance  to  be  earned  by  compliance 
with  acreage  allotments  and  by  meeting  emergency  war-crop  goals. 
In  order  to  earn  the  production-adjustment  allowance,  the  farm.er 
must  meet  three  conditions:  (1)  Plant  within  the  allotment  for  wheat, 
corn,  cotton,  and  tobacco ;  (2)  plant  at  least  90  percent  of  the  allot¬ 
ment  for  special  crops,  except  as  substitution  for  such  crops  is  made 
by  war  crops  and  other  more  essential  crops;  and  (3)  plant  at  least  90 
percent  of  war-crop  goals.  Thus  the  production-adjustment  payment 
is  definitely  a  payment  for  producing  for  war  needs. 

The  production-practice  aliowance  may  be  earned  by  carrying  out 
those  conservation  practices  which  are  needed  most  on  the  farm  and 
which  would  not  be  carried  out  in  sufficient  quantity  without  pay¬ 
ments. 

The  1943  program  also  places  greater  responsibility  for  local  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  program  in  the  hands  of  local  committeemen,  who  are 
most  familiar  with  the  problems  of  each  area. 

WARTIME  TRENDS  IN  FARM  COMMODITIES 

The  working  out  of  the  goal  idea  to  apply  to  all  farm  commodities  in 
the  late  summer  and  early  fall  of  1941  gave  special  significance  to 
virtually  all  the  things  grown  by  farmers.  Then,  at  the  outbreak  of 
war  in  December,  each  crop  assumed  a  special  spot  on  the  production 
schedule,  depending  upon  the  supply  already  on  hand  and  the  immedi¬ 
ate  or  prospective  demand  resulting  from  wartime  activity.  This 
production  priority  focused  the  spotlight  on  the  Al  war  crops,  such 
as  oil  crops,  and  ranged  down  the  scale  to  wheat,  which  already  was 
amply  stocked. 

WHEAT 

The  position  of  wheat  in  this  war  has  been  vastly  different  from  that 
of  the  last  war,  when  there  was  a  pell-mell  drive  to  grow  more.  Now, 
there  is  a  wheat  surplus,  and  the  problem  is  to  find  storage  for  that 
already  produced,  to  use  more' wheat  for  feeding  purposes,  and  to  urge 
farmers  to  hold  down  the  1943  wheat  acreage  and  grow  more  war  crops. 

While  some  wheat  is  grown  in  every  State  except  Florida,  its  main 
production  area  is  in  the  States  constituting  the  Western  Region  of 
AAA. 

It  was  difficult  to  find  storage  for  the  1941  wheat  crop,  and  the 
situation  was  even  worse  in  1942.  Some  new  storage  facilities  were 
constructed  but  these  w^ere  not  sufficient  to  ease  greatly  the  storage 
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problems  caused  by  large  carry-overs  and  near-record  crops.  The 
1941-42  marketing  year  began  with  a  carry-over  on  July  1,  1941,  of 
385  million  bushels.  To  this  was  added  a  crop  of  946  million  bushels. 
Due  to  the  wartime  international  situation,  very  little  wheat  could  be 
exported,  and  the  carry-over  at  the  close  of  the  crop  year  was  about 
630  million  bushels.  With  an  indicated  1942  crop  of  984  million 
bushels,  the  transportation  problem  to  terminal  storage  points,  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  wartime  transportation  shortage,  is  a  serious  one. 

INTERNATIONAL  WHEAT  AGREEMENT 

World  wheat  supplies  also  continued  at  an  all-time  high,  with 
surpluses  piling  up  in  Canada,  Argentina,  and  Australia,  as  well  as  in 
the  United  States.  The  tremendous  world  supply,  together  with  the 
problems  emanating  from  the  war,  has  now  resulted  in  an  inter¬ 
national  wheat  agreement  that  may  have  far-reaching  effects  on  the 
future  of  the  wheat  industry.  Among  other  things,  it  provides  for  a 
pool  of  100,600,000  bushels  of  wheat  for  relief  purposes  in  war  areas 
where  war  conditions  permit. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  this  agreement  and  partly  because  of  storage 
difficulties  and  lack  of  shipping  space,  all  of  these  countries  already 
have  instituted  measures  for  the  control  of  excess  production.  In 
essence,  they  have  adopted  the  principle  of  adjustment  upon  which 
the  AAA  has  been  operating.  They  have  set  up  the  machinery  for 
a  sort  of  international  AAA  for  wheat,  including  an  Ever-Normal 
Granary. 

WHEAT  ACREAGE  ADJUSTMENTS 

A  high  percentage  of  the  farmers  seeded  within  their  1941  and  1942 
allotments  (65  and  55  million  acres,  respectively),  but  yields  were  high 
and  carry-overs  for  1942  and  1943  increased.  Therefore,  the  allotment 
for  1943  was  again  set  at  55  million  acres,  which  is  the  legal  minimum. 
Farmers  in  1943,  however,  have  been  requested  to  underseed  their 
allotments  by  diverting  acreage  to  special  war  crops. 

MARKETING  QUOTAS 

On  July  25,  1941,  the  Secretary  proclaimed  a  marketing  quota  for 
wheat  for  1942  on  the  basis  of  the  large  prospective  suppl}^  for  the 
1942  marketing  year.  The  referendum  on  May  2,  1942,  resulted  in  a 
vote  of  82.4  percent  in  favor  of  the  quotas. 

With  the  1942-43  supply  nearly  ecpial  to  the  requirements  for  a 
2-year  period,  only  a  crop  failure  in  1943  could  avert  another  supply 
well  above  the  quota  level.  On  the  basis  of  this  situation  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  in  order  to  inform  growers  before  the  seeding  of  winter  wheat, 
on  August  5,  1942,  proclaimed  a  wheat  marketing  quota  for  1943, 
thus  making  the  third  successive  year  in  which  marketing  quotas  have 
been  proclaifned. 

IMPORT  QUOTAS 

The  import  quota  on  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  proclaimed  by  the 
President  on  May  28,  1941,  as  an  additional  measure  to  protect 
domestic  prices,  was  continued  in  1942.  Because  wheat  prices  pre¬ 
vailing  in  this  country  remained  at  a  level  considerably  above  prices 
in  other  wheat  producing  countries,  surplus-wheat  countries  could 
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have  paid  the  42-cent  tariff  and  sold  their  exportable  surplus  in  the 
United  States  at  a  profit,  had  there  been  no  import  quotas.  A  limit 
of  800,000  bushels  was  placed  on  wheat  imports  and  a  limit  of  4 
million  pounds  was  placed  on  imports  of  wheat  flour,  cracked  wheat, 
and  similar  products. 

WHEAT  LOANS 

Wheat  loans  have  been  very  important,  along  with  marketing 
quotas,  in  bringing  about  more  general  compliance  with  individual 
wheat  acreage  allotments,  inasmuch  as  loans  'at  the  full  rate  have 
been  limited  to  cooperating  farmers.  They  also  have  been  all- 
important  in  helping  support  prices. 

In  1941,  a  total  of  364  million  bushels  of  wheat,  or  39  percent  of 
the  crop,  v^as  placed  under  loan.  It  is  expected  that  an  even  higher 
percentage  of  the  1942  crop  will  go  under  loan  because  of  the  huge 
supplies,  shortage  of  terminal  storage  facilities,  transportation 
difficulties,  and  a  higher  loan  rate. 

The  1942  average  loan  rate  of  $1.14  a  bushel  on  the  farm,  plus  the 
conservation  and  parity  payments  of  23  cents  a  bushel  on  a  farm’s 
normal  yield  of  wheat,  is  providing  the  program  cooperator  a  guar¬ 
anteed  average  return  of  about  $1.37  a  bushel  on  his  normal  produc¬ 
tion.  Some  of  this  return,  of  course,  must  be  considered  as  compen¬ 
sation  for  reducing  acreage  of  wheat  in  order  to  produce  war  crops. 
The  parity  price  of  wheat  at  the  beginning  of  the  1942  marketing  year 
was  $1.34  a  bushel. 

Aided  by  the  AAA  wheat  program,  cash  income  from  wheat,  includ¬ 
ing  income  from  marketings  and  wheat  put  under  Government  loan, 
was  estimated  at  710  million  dollars  for  1941,  as  compared  with  727 
million  dollars  for  the  highly  favorable  crop  year  of  1929.  Conser¬ 
vation  and  parity  payments  made  in  1941  are  in  addition  to  this  cash 
income. 

Wheat  payments  under  the  1941  agricultural  conservation  pro¬ 
gram  amounted  to  $49,121,000.  Wheat  parity  payments  totaled 
$58,226,000. 

ENCOUEAGING  FARM  STORAGE 

The  loan  program  has  been  an  important  factor  in  easing  the  stor¬ 
age  problem  that  arose  as  a  result  of  the  record  carry-overs  and  the 
bumper  crops  of  1941  and  1942.  The  Government  offers  an  allow¬ 
ance  for  farm  storage  as  well  as  for  warehouse  storage.  Farm  stor¬ 
age  of  wheat  under  loan  has  increased  from  24  million  bushels  in 
1938  to  117  million  in  1941,  when  neaily  a  third  of  the  total  wheat 
under  loan  was  stored  on  farms. 

In  both  1941  and  1942  an  advance  against  the  storage  allowance 
was  offered  to  assist  farmers  in  building  or  repairing  farm  storage. 
In  1942,  contracts  were  let  for  the  construction  of ‘  wooden  bins  with 
a  capacity  of  100  million  bushels.  These  bins  were  distributed 
primarily  in  the  Wheat  Belt  and  sold  to  producers  at  approximately 
15  cents  a  bushel  of  storage  capacity.  Furthermore,  large  numbers 
of  steel  bins  were  moved  from  the  corn  areas  to  wheat  areas  to  reduce 
the  load  on  the  transportation  system.  As  a  further  control  of  the 
movement  of  wheat  to  terminal  markets,  a  permit  system  was  in¬ 
augurated  which  prohibited  the  loading  of  a  car  of  wheat  until  a 
known  outlet  was  in  sight. 
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The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  in  1942  insured  more 
wheat  larms  than  ever  before,  assuring  growers  guaianteed  yields 
with  which  to  take  advantage  of  higher  wheat  prices — prices  made 
possible  by  loans  under  the  national  farm  program. 


NEW  CHANNELS  OF  CONSUMPTION 

With  exports  of  wheat  practically  shut  off,  some  new  outlets  were 
found  in  1942  for  the  increased  supplies  brought  about  by  3  successive 
years  of  high  yields.  An  increasing  amount  of  wheat  has  been  used 
for  the  production  of  alcohol  for  smokeless  powder,  in  place  of  corn 
and  other  grains  customarily  used  by  distillers.  Furthermore,  125 
million  bushels  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  wheat  has  been 
made  available  for  feed  at  prices  approximating  85  percent  of  the 
parity  price  for  corn. 

CORN 

The  problems  for  corn  are  primarily  problems  of  the  North  Central 
Region.  Both  are  tied  in  with  the  economic  fortunes  of  the  corn  out¬ 
lets,  principally  livestock  and  livestock  products. 

The  corn  that  had  been  stored  in  the  Ever-Normal  Granary,  with 
the  10  percent  increase  in  the  1942  corn  allotment  to  build  up  feed 
reserves,  stood  the  Nation  in  good  stead  when  the  war  brought  about 
tremendous  pressure  for  more  of  the  meats,  animal  fats,  dairy  and 
poultry  products.  The  subsequent  demand  for  fat  hogs  and  in¬ 
creased  feeding  of  beef  cattle  has  resulted  in  a  larger  consumption  of 
corn.  Also,  the  high  goals  for  dairy  and  poultry  j^roducts  have  drawn 
heavily  upon  corn  siqiplies. 

As  a  means  of  relieving  feed  shortages,  caused  by  local  weather 
conditions  or  increased  feeding  operations,  corn  farmers  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  plant  up  to  130  percent  of  their  corn  allotment  by  forfeiting 
their  corn  payments  and  loan  privileges.  This  did  not  affect  their 
eligibility  for  receiving  other  conservation  payments,  however. 

Corn  payments  to  farmers  in  the  commercial  corn  area  under  the 
1941  conservation  program  amounted  to  $86,271,000,  and  corn  parity 
payments  totaled  $43,915,000. 

CORN  SUPPLY 

In  1942,  United  States  corn  farmers  planted  about  91  million 
acres  of  corn  as  compared  with  87  million  acres  in  1941.  The  1942 
acreage  in  the  commercial  corn  area  was  43,622,000  acres,  and  the  1941 
commercial  acreage  was  41,162,000  acres.  With  a  prospective  yield 
in  excess  of  the  1941  average  of  31  bushels  an  acre,  the  total  corn  crop 
in  1942  is  expected  to  exceed  that  of  the  previous  year  by  as  much  as 
half  a  billion  bushels. 

The  carry-over  for  the  crop  year  1941-42  was  about  646  million 
bushels,  and  it  was  expected  that  this  would  be  reduced  in  the  1942-43 
crop  year  to  about  500  million  bushels.  Twelve  million  bushels  were 
shipped  to  our  allies  under  the  lend-lease  program  during  the  past 
year.  In  addition  to  feeding  the  corn  currently  produced,  150  million 
bushels,  or  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  reserve  stocks,  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  Ever-Normal  Granary  and  used  in  1942. 

492254 — 42 - 2 
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CORN  LOANS 

The  1941  corn  loan  program  varied  from  those  previous  in  two 
major  respects.  First,  the  existing  law  was  changed  to  provide  for 
loans  at  an  average  of  85  percent  of  parity  as  compared  with  the 
previous  maximum  rate  of  75  percent;  and  secondly,  differential  loan 
rates  varying  from  69  to  84  cents  were  established  by  counties  in  the 
commercial  corn  producing  areas  based  upon  the  average  market 
price  differentials  over  the  preceding  20-year  period,  1921-1940. 

Because  of  the  price  protection  offered  by  loans,  during  the  market¬ 
ing  year,  which  tended  to  maintain  local  prices  at  near  the  loan 
value  during  that  period,  and  the  feed  demand  for  the  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  livestock  and  poultry  production,  fewer  loans  were  completed 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  secured  on  the  volume  of  corn  eligible 
for  loan. 

From  December  1,  1941,  to  July  1,  1942,  farmers  executed  105,200 
loans  on  110,250,400  bushels  of  1941  corn,  amounting  to  $80,463,146. 

About  85  percent  of  the  corn  grown  in  the  United  States  is  used  for 
feeding  livestock  to  produce  a  plentiful  supply  of  meats,  eggs,  lard, 
and  dairy  products  for  the  people  of  this  Nation  and  their  allies. 
Corn  also  is  being  used  to  produce  explosives,  cereals,  starch,  medicinal 
preparations,  and  ethyl  alcohol  for  making  synthetic  rubber.  Some 
of  the  “wet  process”  products,  such  as  corn  syrup  and  corn  sugar, 
are  being  used  as  substitutes  to  preserve  our  cane-sugar  stocks  in 
order  to  avoid  more  drastic  sugar  rationing. 

It  has  not  been  necessary  to  apply  marketing  quotas  on  corn. 

FEED  GRAINS 

Crop  prospects  for  feed  grains  make  it  obvious  that  we  will  have 
sufficient  feed  from  the  1942  crop  for  our  increased  livestock  produc¬ 
tion  without  withdrawing  reserves  from  the  stock  piles  of  the  Ever- 
Normal  Granary.  It  is  expected  that  the  production  of  feed  grains 
will  be  several  million  tons  greater  than  last  year. 

Yields  of  oats  and  barley  in  1942  are  above  the  average  production 
for  the  last  5  years.  In  1941,  the  United  States  produced  358,709,000 
bushels  of  barley  from  15,080,000  acres,  as  against  the  estimated 
416,932,000  bushels  from  18,193,000  acres  planted  in  1942.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  oats  varied  from  the  1,176,107,000  bushels  produced  from 
39,363,000  acres  in  1941,  to  an.  estimated  1,331,511,000  bushels  from 
40,600,000  acres  in  1942.  Complete  figures  on  grain  sorghums  are 
not  yet  available,  but  it  was  assumed  that  production  would  be  about 
131  million  bushels,  which  is  approximately  23  million  bushels  less 
than  the  1941  output. 

Another  bright  side  of  the  feed  picture  lies  in  the  fact  that  there 
were  surplus  supplies  of  wheat  for  feeding  purposes,  and  high-protein 
meals  from  flax,  soybeans,  and  peanuts  for  feed,  due  to  greatly  in¬ 
creased  production  of  these  crops  to  supply  vegetable  oils  needed  in 
the  war.  The  total  volume  of  high-protein  feeds  is  expected  to  rise 
sharply  from  last  yearns  figure  of  5.8-million  tons  to  8  million  tons. 

COTTON 

Cotton  is  still  king  in  the  Southern  Region,  but  the  war  has  given 
new  impetus  to  the  campaign  for  diversification.  The  agricultural 
economy  of  the  South  always  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  founded 
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upon  cotton.  However,  because  of  increased  cotton  yields  in  recent 
years  under  the  AAA  program  and  because  of  large  cotton  supplies  on 
hand,  much  cotton  acreage  has  been  released  for  the  growing  of  soil- 
conserving  and  war  crops.  Thus  the  South  is  rapidly  supplementing 
its  principal  cash  crops  with  food  and  feed  crops  for  home  consumption. 

Farmers  were  encouraged  in  1942  to  grow  longer  staple  cotton  in 
order  to  meet  wartime  requirements  for  longer  fiber.  Other  significant 
developments  in  the  1942  fiscal  year  included  record-breaking  (lomestic 
consumption  of  cotton,  continued  low  level  of  ex])orts,  substantially 
improved  farm  prices  for  cotton  and  cottonseed,  price  ceilings  on 
textiles  established  under  the  General  Maximum  Price  Regulations, 
and  end-season  stocks  of  cotton  in  consuming  establishments  at  an  all- 
time  high. 

On  February  5,  1942,  the  Department  announced  ])hins  to  encourage 
increased  production  of  long-staple  u])land  cotton  (11^  inch  and  longer). 
This  was  l)ased  on  an.  indicated  need  for  increasing  the  1942  production 
by  about  700,000  bales  over  that  for  1941  in  order  to  meet  additional 
requirements  for  this  cotton  for  militaiy  purposes  an.d  at  the  same  time 
retain  a  desired  reserve.  The  program  ])rovided  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  make  loans  on  the  lon.ger  staple  cottons  at  pre¬ 
miums  higher  than  existed  in  the  market  during  the  first  6  months  of 
the  1941-42  season.  The  increased  premiums  were  made  in  an.  effort 
to  reduce  the  loss  in  the  income  per  acre  resulting  through  shifts  from 
the  better  yielding  varieties  of  short-  and  medium-staple  length  cottons 
to  the  lower  yielding  varieties  of  longer  staple  cottons. 

The  Corporation  also  announced  a  purchase  program  establishing 
minimum  prices  for  American.  Egyptian  cotton.  The  Crop  Reporting 
Board’s  report  of  August  1,  indicated  that  about  106,000  gross-weight 
bales  would  be  produced  from  196,000  acres  planted  to  American 
Egyptian  cotton  in  1942.  This  compared  with  60,000  bales  produced 
on  137,300  acres  in.  1941.  The  acreage  planted  to  this  cotton  in  1942 
was  limited  by  the  supply  of  available  seed  for  planting  purposes. 

Also,  as  a  part  of  the  ‘‘good  neighbor”  policy,  agreements  were 
made  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  purchase  for  the 
duration  of  the  war,  part  of  Peru’s  cotton  crop  and  the  small  crops  of 
Haiti,  Nicaragua,  and,  in  1942,  certain  grades  and  staples  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  crop. 

ALLOTMENTS  AND  PLANTINGS 

The  1942  cotton  goal  and  allotment  of  27,400,000  acres  was  the 
same  as  the  1941  allotment.  However,  fanners  were  asked  to  in¬ 
crease  production  (principally  longer-staple  fiber)  this  year  by  plant¬ 
ing  more  nearly  up  to  their  allotments.  In  1941,  due  to  the  supple¬ 
mentary  cotton  program  and  an  unfavorable  planting  season,  the 
harvested  acreage  was  5  million  acres  under  the  allotment,  resulting 
in  the  smallest  cotton  acreage  since  1895.  The  acreage  in  cultivation 
as  of  July  1,  1942,  was  estimated  at  24,005,000  acres,  an  increase  of 
3.8  percent  over  1941. 

The  carry-over  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  on  August 
1,  1941,  was  12,166,000  running  bales,  of  which  140,000  bales  werc’of 
foreign  growth.  The  record  domestic  consumption  of  11.2  million 
bales  for  the  1941-42  season,  together  with  our  foreign  trade  and  other 
adjustments,  left  the  United  States  with  a  carry-over  of  all  kinds  of 
cotton  on  August  1,  1942,  of  10.6  million  running  bales. 
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Stocks  of  2,252,690  bales  of  cotton  in  consuming  establishments  as 
of  July  31,  1942,  were  375,914  bales  (20  percent)  higher  than  at  the 
end  of  the  previous  marketing  year — the  highest  season-end  level  in 
history.  They  were  not  considered  abnormal  in  the  light  of  prospec¬ 
tive  consumption.  The  highest  year-end  total  reached  during  the  first 
World  War  was  1,632,200  bales  at  the  close  of  the  1915-16  season. 

The  1942  indicated  crop  of  12.7  million  running  bales,  added  to  the 
carry-over,  pointed  toward  a  supply  of  23.3  million  bales  for  the 
1942-43  season  which  would  be  the  second  largest  supply  on  record 
and  about  1  million  bales  under  the  top  year,  1939-40. 

INCREASED  CONSUMPTION 

The  United  States  consumed  more  cotton  in  the  1941-42  marketing 
season  than  in  any  year  in  history  and  the  outlook  for  consumption 
in  the  1942-43  season  is  about  11.8  million  bales — almost  twice  as 
much  as  the  average  for  the  5-year  period,  1914-18.  The  major 
factor  limiting  annual  consumption  to  about  12  million  bales  is  the 
physical  capacity  of  the  mills.  Military  requirements  for  cotton 
will  prevent  a  part  of  the  demand  for  civilian  uses  from  being  fully 
met,  which  will  contribute  to  the  building  up  of  a  substantial  backlog 
of  consumer  demand  after  the  war. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  in  the  summer  of  1942  prepared  a 
list  of  119  cotton  products  used  by  the  Army;  indications  are  that 
others  will  be  added.  Long-staple  cottons  are  used  in  making  balloon 
cloth,  paratroop  uniforms,  certain  parts  of  supply  parachutes,  and 
other  articles  in  which  strong,  water-repellent  fabrics  are  needed. 

COTTON  PRICES  UP 

The  farm  price  of  cotton  in  the  1941-42  season  averaged  17.03  cents 
a  pound — more  than  7  cents,  or  72  percent,  above  that  for  the  previous 
year.  In  addition  to  receiving  96  percent  of  parity  price  for  their 
cotton,  farmers  also  got  good  prices  for  cottonseed.  (For  15  years, 
1926-40,  the  price  of  cotton  averaged  far  below  parity.  Cotton  farm¬ 
ers,  on  an  average  during  that  period,  received  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  parity  price.)  It  is  estimated  that  cotton  farmers  received 
about  1.3  billion  dollars  for  their  1941  crop — the  highest  cash  income 
since  1929.  While  this  was  41  percent  above  the  previous  year  and 
59  percent  above  the  1930-40  average,  it  was  15  percent  below  the 
1923-29  average. 

The  well-being  of  cotton  farmers  cannot  be  judged  solely  by  com¬ 
paring  the  price  received  for  their  crop  with  parity  prices.  Parity 
prices  do  not  necessarily.mean  parity  income.  In  terms  of  purchasing 
power  of  the  crop,  the  1941  value  (based  on  10.7  million  bales  from 
22.2  million  acres  harvested)  was  less  than  6  percent  above  the  1909-14 
average.  Furthermore,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  average  hourly  earn¬ 
ing  of  cotton  growers  is  much  in  excess  of  the  price  of  lint  per  pound. 

Cotton  payments  under  the  1941  agricultural  conservation  program 
totaled  $97,140,000.  Parity  payments  on  cotton  amounted  to 
$87,706,000. 

The  price  paid  by  mills  for  cotton  used  in  the  17  constructions  of 
cloth  included  in  the  Department’s  mill-margin  calculations  averaged 
18.36  cents  a  pound  for  the  season,  the  highest  since  1928-29.  The 
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price  of  finished  goods  of  the  17  constructions  was  sufficient  to  enable 
cotton  mills  to  operate  at  a  gross  margin  of  20.55  cents.  While  mill 
margins  were  first  tied  to  the  price  of  raw  cotton,  and  later  were 
limited  by  ceilings  placed  on  cloth  prices,  this  is  the  highest  annual 
average  of  mill  margins  in  the  series  extendiiig  back  to  the  1925-26 
season  and  56  percent  above  the  16-year  average.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  this  wide  mill  margin  was  on  the  largest  volume  of  mill 
production  in  the  history  of  the  Nation. 

LOANS 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  made  loans  to  cooperating 
producers  on  more  than  2.2  million  bales  of  the  1941  cotton  crop. 
The  loan  rate  at  85  percent  of  parity  was  14.22  cents  a  pound  (gross 
weight)  for  Middling  ^Ke-inch  cotton.  Record-breaking  consumption 
and  increased  demand  for  the  longer  staple  and  better  qualities  of 
cotton  resulted  in  farmers  redeeming  loans  on  more  than  1.3  million 
bales.  At  the  end  of  July  1942,  the  cotton  owned  and  financed  by  the 
Government  totaled  about  4.4  million  bales,  as  compared  with  a 
little  more  than  6.4  million  bales  a  year  earlier. 

COTTON  INSI^RANCE 

Insurance  of  cotton  yields,  the  second  major  crop  to  be  included 
in  the  Government’s  in.surance  program,  became  effective  for  the 
1942  season.  During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1941,  yields  and  rates 
were  established  in  998  cotton-producing  counties  in  19  States,  for  an 
estimated  1,523,000  cotton-allotment  farms. 

COTTON  MATTRESS  AND  COMFORTER  PROGRAMS 

In  the  1942  fiscal  year  rural  families  in  46  States  made  1,241,220 
(50-pound)  cotton  mattresses  and  1,060,425  (4-pound)  cotton  com¬ 
forters  from  the  cotton  and  cover  material  donated  to  them  by  the 
Agricultural  Alarketing  Administration  through  the  AAA.  The 
total  number  of  mattresses  made  during  the  1941  and  1942  fiscal 
years  was  4,133,999;  the  number  of  comforters  1,371,001.  The  pro¬ 
grams  are  practically  completed,  with  only  a  little  clean-up  work 
remaining  in  a  few  areas. 

TOBACCO 

The  center  of  Tobaccoland  is  in.  the  East  Central  Region,  where 
about  four-fifths  of  this  country’s  tobacco  is  grown.  Thus,  as  to¬ 
bacco  goes,  so  goes  the  economy  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  farmers 
in  the  region. 

The  program  for  tobacco  in  the  fiscal  year  1942  included  acreage 
allotments  and  marketing  quotas  to  bring  about  adjustment  of 
supplies;  tobacco  purchase  and  loan  programs  to  stabilize  prices  at 
fair  levels  and  to  provide  leaf  for  lend-lease  shipment;  diversion  of 
tobacco  to  the  production  of  nicotine  sulphate  needed  to  replace 
imported  insecticides  that  were  unobtainable  because  of  war;  and 
assistance  to  farmers  in  obtaining  minimum  requirements  of  critical 
materials  necessary  for  producing,  marketing,  and  storing  tobacco.  . 

The  whole  tobacco  program  was  focused  on  assistance  to  farmers  in 
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making  adjustments  to  the  changing  conditions  brought  about  by 
the  war. 

When  the  Food-for-Freedom  goals  were  established  in  September 
1941,  provision  was  made  for  reducing  the  acreage  of  all  kinds  of 
tobacco  except  hue-cured  and  Maryland.  However,  a  later  appraisal 
was  made  of  the  demand  for  tobacco  in  the  light  of  military,  civilian, 
and  lend-lease  needs,  and  it  was  determined  that  production  of  most 
kinds  should  continue  at  1941  levels.  In  line  with  increased  demand, 
hue-cured  allotments  were  raised, 10  percent,  and  growers  of  Maryland 
leaf  were  asked  to  increase  their  production  by  10  percent.  De¬ 
mand  for  Maryland  tobacco  has  been  such  that  there  has  been  no 
need  for  acreage  allotments. 

Consumption  of  all  types  of  tobacco  continued  to  increase  during 
the  1942  hscal  year,  caused  largely  by  the  stress  of  war,  upswing  in 
civilian  employment  coupled  with  higher  incomes,  and  lend-lease 
requirements. 

Use  of  cigarettes,  made  principally  from  hue-cured,  hurley,  and 
Maryland  types,  increased  14  percent  in  the  last  half  of  1941  and  the 
hrst  half  of  1942.  There  was  an  8-percent  increase  in  the  use  of  snuff, 
made  chiehy  from  hre-cured  leaf,  and  a  slight  increase  in  consumption 
of  chewing  tobacco,  prepared  from  hue-cured,  hurley,  cigar  leaf,  and 
dark  air-cured  types.  The  5-percent  decline  in  consumption  of  smok¬ 
ing  mixtures  was  more  than  ohset  by  the  increases  in  other  categories. 

A  signihcant  change  in  the  program  during  the  year  was  the  excess 
tobacco  carry-over-provision.  Under  this  plan,  growers  having 
tobacco  in  excess  of  their  1942  allotments  could  make  arrangements 
with  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  through  the  county  AAA 
office,  whereby  the  Corporation  would  carry  over  an  amount  of 
tobacco  equal  to  the  excess.  The  farmer  can  ohset  the  excess  next 
year  by  underplanting  his  1943  tobacco  allotment  in  the  amount  of  the 
actual  production  of  the  1942  excess  acreage.  This  provision  for 
carrying  over  the  excess  was  necessary  because  a  small  quantity  of 
tobacco  cannot  be  carried  over  satisfactorily  by  individual  farmers. 
The  primary  purpose  of  the  provision  was  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  small  acreages  of  excess  tobacco  by  farmers,  thereby  conserving  the 
labor,  fertilizer,  and  equipment  used  in  excess  production  and  making 
an  added  acreage  available  for  the  production  of  war  crops  in  1943. 

LOANS  AND  INCOME 

Loans  remained  in  ehect  for  all  types  of  tobacco  at  85  percent  of 
parity.  Only  145  million  pounds  of  tobacco  were  financed  from  the 
1941  crop  as  compared  with  275  million  pounds  from  the  previous 
crop.  The  decline  is  attributed  to  a  smaller  crop  and  increased  pur¬ 
chases  by  domestic  manufacturers. 

The  1941  tobacco  crop  returned  to  growers  a  gross  income  of  about 
332  million  dollars,  which  was  exceeded  only  by  returns  from  the  crops 
of  1918  and  1919.  Prices  for  all  types  averaged  near  the  parity  level. 

Tobacco  payments  under  the  1941  agricultural  conservation  pro¬ 
gram  amounted  to  $11,683,000.  Tobacco  parity  payments  totaled 
$4,580,000. 

When  shortages  of  certain  materials  necessary  to  the  production  of 
tobacco  developed  during  the  year,  the  Department  assisted  growers 
and  merchants  of  the  tobacco-producing  areas  in  presenting  informa- 
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tion  to  the  War  Production  Board,  which  resulted  in  action  making 
available  minimum  requirements  of  the  materials  needed  for  1942. 
USD  A  War  Boards  and  AAA  committees  were  active  in  aiding 
tobacco  farmers  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  others. 

VEGETABLES  FOR  PROCESSING 

\Mien  w'ar  came  to  the  United  States,  it  brought  with  it  an  urgent 
demand  for  maximum  production  of  health-building  foods,  including 
most  vegetables.  As  in  the  case  of  virtually  all  other  war  foods,  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation  had  been  preparing  to  exjjand  vegetable  produc¬ 
tion  through  their  farm  program  even  in  the  days  of  defense  prepara¬ 
tions.  Consequently,  when  the  Department,  on  December  19,  1941, 
announced  record-breaking  1942  production  goals  for  most  major 
commercial  vegetables,  together  with  a  program  to  assist  in  the  reali¬ 
zation  of  these  goals,  growers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  were  in  a 
good  position  to  undertake  their  part  of  the  agricultural  war  effort. 

Farmers  in  the  Northeast  Region  of  the  AAA,  where  there  is  a  heavy 
concentration  of  war  industries  with  the  resultant  drain  on  farm  labor 
supply,  made  a  particlarly  noteworthy  contribution  to  the  task  of 
producing  enough  vegetables  to  meet  the  1942  military  and  civilian 
requirements.  This  is  one  of  the  leading  commercial  vegetable-pro¬ 
ducing  areas  in  the  United  States. 

Production  goals  for  1942  called  for  40  million  cases  of  tomatoes — 
a  25-percent  increase  over  1941  production;  38  million  cases  of  canned 
peas,  one- third  more  than  the  1941  pack;  12b  million  cases  of  snap 
beans;  and  24  million  cases  of  sweet  corn.  The  bean  and  corn  goals 
were,  respectively,  equal  to  and  slightly  under  1941  packs. 

The  Department’s  commercial-vegetable  program,  in  which  the 
AAA  played  a  prominent  part,  called  for  support  prices  for  tomatoes 
and  peas  to  both  grower  and  canner  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
expanded  production  would  involve  far-reaching  adjustments  in  the 
normal  operations  of  both  groups. 

By  assisting  farmers  to  estimate  production  costs  involved  in 
increasing  their  tomato  and  pea  acreage  and  to  secure  fair  contracts 
with  canners,  county  and  community  committeemen  of  the  AAA 
acted  as  agents  of  USD  A  War  Boards  and  contributed  materially  to 
the  realization  of  fair  minimum  prices  for  growers.  The  committee- 
men  also  helped  keep  giowers  informed  on  developments  in  the 
vegetable  program.  Other  agencies  of  the  Department  took  steps  to 
provide  growers  with  adequate  supplies  of  tomato  plants  and  furnished 
technical  assistance  in  production  problems. 

POTATOES 

Potatoes,  in  recent  years  a  staple  of  almost  unvarying  consumption 
on  the  dinner  tables  of  the  Nation,  have  taken  on  an  added  significance 
with  the  development  of  the  national  war-food  program.  As  an 
energy  and  vitamin  food,  potatoes  have  found  new  favor  with  a 
Nation  that  is  working  today  as  never  before  in  its  history.  Potatoes 
are  a  main  item  of  diet  for  the  expanding  armed  services. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  the  main  objectives  of  the  potato 
program  have  been  stabilization  and  maintenance  of  supply.  Much 
stability  has  been  accomplished  by  means  of  the  acreage  allotments 
in  the  program. 
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The  1942  national  potato  acreage  allotment  was  3,060,000  acres. 
The  planted  acreage  was  2,844,700 — about  50,000  acres  more  than 
that  of  1941.  Anticipated  demand  growing  out  of  the  war  prompted 
the  formrdation  of  a  price-support  plan  to  encourage  growers  to  plant 
as  close  as  possible  to  their  full  allotments.  This  plan  also  called  for 
modification  of  the  AAA  program  to  stimulate  growers  to  plant 
slightly  over  their  allotments.  Thus  encouraged,  growers  immediately 
planted  an  additional  30,000  acres  over  earlier  reported  intentions. 
Another  favorable  factor  was  the  continuation  of  the  yield-per-acre 
trend  which  has  gone  up  from  131  bushels  in  1941  to  an  estimated  135 
bushels  this  year.  As  a  result,  a  1942  national  crop  of  378  million 
bushels  is  expected — an  increase  of  20  million  bushels  over  that  of  1941. 

Supporting  the  AAA  acreage-allotment  program  are  a  number  of 
plans  sponsored  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration. 

Most  important  of  these,  in  view  of  the  war  situation,  is  the  price- 
support  progi^am  for  the  1942  potato  crop.  Announced  in  March, 
the  program  assures  growers  that  the  Department  will  purchase 
potatoes  grading  U.  S.  No.  1  or  better  in  carlots  at  scheduled  base 
prices  ranging  from  $1  a  hundredweight  to  $2.50  a  hundredweight. 
Only  those  growers  who  have  planted  at  least  80  percent  and  not  over 
110  percent  of  their  AAA  acreage  allotments  are  eligible  to  sell  to  the 
Administration. 

Growers  in  the  late  States  also  had  the  alternative  of  putting  their 
potatoes  under  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loans,  at  price-support 
rates,  with  the  understanding  that  the  loans  must  be  repaid  within  a 
stipulated  period  or  converted  into  outright  sale.  This  tended  to 
give  growers  an  opportunity  to  take  adavantage  of  market  price  rises 
without  encouraging  speculation. 


RICE 

The  war  has  greatly  affected  the  position  of  rice.  It  has  raised  the 
price  from  well  below  parity  to  far  above  it,  and  has  shifted  the  crop 
from  the  surplus  to  the  shortage  list.  The  estimated  1942  acreage 
was  the  largest  on  record — 1,481,000  acres,  compared  with  last  year’s 
harvest  of  1,245,000  acres.  Indicated  production  in  1942,  as  of  August 
1,  was  74,335,000  bushels.  Production  in  1941  was  54,028,000  bushels. 

Following  are  the  reasons  for  the  increasing  importance  of  rice: 
The  war  in  the  Pacific  bars  Asiatic  rice  from  its  usual  markets  ;  there  is 
an  associated  demand  for  rice  in  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Latin 
America;  rice  has  been  included  in  lend-lease  shipments;  and  military 
and  civilian  demands  in  the  United  States  have  increased  substan¬ 
tially.  In  1941  all  but  7  percent  of  Cuban  imports  of  rice  came  from 
this  country;  reduction  in  the  Cuban  duty  on  rice  under  the  United 
States-Cuba  Trade  Agreement  was  a  factor  in  the  increased  exports 
of  rice  from  this  country. 

To  meet  the  impending  shortage,  the  AAA  in  1942  asked  farmers  to 
exceed  their  rice  allotments  by  10  percent.  If  the  full  allotment  was 
not  planted,  the  producer  incurred  deductions  in  his  AAA  payments 
equal  to  10  percent  of  the  maximum  rice  payment  for  each  1  percent 
of  the  farm  allotment  underplanted.  Althougli  loans  of  85  percent  of 
parity  were  available  to  producers  who  planted  within  their  1941  rice 
allotments,  very  little  rice  was  placed  under  loan,  since  the  market 
price  averaged  almost  20  percent  above  parity  for  tbe  marketing  year. 

Farm  value  of  the  crop,  exclusive  of  Government  payments,  in  the 
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marketing  year  1941-42  was  $72,476,000  as  compared  with  $17,416,000 
for  1932-33,  when  there  was  a  surplus  witli  almost  no  export  demand. 
Rice  payments  under  the  1941  Agricultural  Conservation  Program 
amounted  to  $805,000.  Rice  parity  payments  totaled  $2,481,000. 

PEANUTS 

Few  crops  in  the  history  of  American  agriculture  have  assumed  such 
importance  in  so  short  a  time  as  peanuts.  The  1942  acreage  for  har¬ 
vest,  based  on  preliminary  reports,  was  approximately  4.2  million 
acres — nearly  twice  the  acreage  of  any  previous  year.  The  national 
goal  was  5  million  acres,  including  peanuts  for  both  eating  and  oil 
purposes — an  increase  of  155  percent  over  the  1941  goal. 

This  increase  was  in  response  to  the  Secretary’s  call  for  vast  stores 
of  domestic  vegetable  oils  to  offset  the  loss  of  OrieiitaLoils  cut  off  by 
the  war.  Normally,  most  of  our  peanut  oil,  together  with  cottonseed 
and  soybean  oil,  goes  into  food  products — oleomargarine,  cooking  oils, 
and  salad  dressing.  But  because  of  the  great  interchangeability  of 
vegetable  oils,  these  domestic  oils  can  be  substituted  for  coconut, 
palm,  babassu,  and  perilla  oil  in  making  soap,  glycerin,  and  lubricants, 
and  for  imported  drying  oils  in  making  paints,  varnislies,  and  certain 
plastics. 

This  year  thousands  of  farmers  in  the  12  peanut  producing  States 
responded  patriotically  to  the  call  for  greater  production  and  either 
started  producing  peanuts  for  the  first  time  or  increased  their  acre¬ 
ages.  To  back  up  this  call  with  an  action  program,  the  Department 
supported  oil  prices  at  85  percent  of  the  price  comparable  to  parity 
as  of  the  beginning  of  the 'marketing  year  (August  1,  1941),  but  in  no 
event  less  than  $82  a  ton  for  U.  S.  No.  1  White  Spanish  peanuts,  $78 
a  ton  for  U.  S.  No.  1  Runner-type  peanuts,  and  $70  a  ton  for  U.  S. 
Class  A  Virgmia-type  peanuts  delivered  to  an  approved  local  receiving 
agency. 

To  assure  harvesting  machinery  this  fall,  the  Department,  through 
the  War  Production  Board,  arranged  for  the  manufacture  of  approxi¬ 
mately  3,400  mechanical  peanut  pickers  (machines  which  separate  the 
nuts  from  the  vines  after  the  latter  have  been  plowed  up  and  dried) 
to  supplement  those  already  on  hand.  These  pickers  were  distributed 
through  the  agencies  designated  to  buy  oil  peanuts,  to  be  moved  from 
farm  to  farm  on  a  custom-picking  basis.  These  additional  pickers 
were  a  vitally  important  supplement  to  those  already  on  hand  in 
meeting  the  serious  shortages  of  men  and  machines  this  year. 

MARKETING  QUOTAS 

The  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that,  besides  the  demand  for  pea¬ 
nut  oil,  the  edible  market  has  to  be  supplied.  This  is  accomplished 
through  marketing  quotas,  which  provide  the  edible  trade  with  its 
peanut  requirements.  Moreover,  quotas  assure  each  established  pro¬ 
ducer  his  fair  share  of  the  edible  market.  The  price  of  edible  nuts  at 
85  percent  of  parity  in  May,  June,  and  July  1942  was  $124  a  ton. 
These  nuts  go  into  the  manufacture  of  peanut  butter,  peanut  candy, 
out-of-hand  eating,  etc.  Peanuts  grown  within  the  marketing  quota 
(wdiich  is  the  normal  or  actual  production  on  the  allotted  acreage, 
whichever  is  larger)  are  sold  at  the  edible  price;  surpluses  of  such 
nuts,  as  well  as  those  produced  in  excess  of  quotas,  are  crushed  for 
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oil.  The  3-cents-a-pound  penalty  on  excess  peanuts  marketed  is  not 
operative  if  excess  peanuts  are  delivered  to  one  of  the  agencies 
designated  by  the  Department  to  buy  oil  nuts. 

Peanut  marketing  quotas  were  approved  by  producers  for  3  j^ears  in 
a  referendum  held  in  April  1941.  The  national  markethig  quota,  as 
announced  by  the  Secretary,  is  627,900  tons,  or  a  national  allotment  of 
1,610,000  acres.  Quotas  remain  in  effect  to  govern  any  surpluses  of 
peanuts  for  the  edible  trade  which  may  occur  m  future  years. 

The  increase  in  peanut  oil  this  year  will  also  mean  an  increase  in  an 
important  peanut  byproduct — the  meal  which  remains  after  the  oil 
has  been  extracted.  Peanut  meal  is  a  high  protein  concentrate  which 
is  a  valuable  asset  to  the  livestock  program,  especially  in  the  South. 

SOYBEANS 

The  sudden  changes  in  1942  in  planning  and  producing  the  soybean 
crop  for  war  purposes  dramatically  illustrates  why  the  AAA  is  called 
the  ‘^Adjustment’’  program.  With  the  advent  of  the  war  and  the 
attendant  loss  of  our  Far  Eastern  supply  of  vegetable  oils,  the  urgent 
need  for  fats  and  oils  in  the  prosecution  of  our  military  program  made 
it  imperative  that  a  sure  supply  be  found  at  home.  Swiftly  the  AAA 
program  was  changed  to  encourage  farmers  to  divert  their  croplands 
from  less  needed  crops  to  soybeans.  The  farmers’  patriotic  response 
was  instant  and  complete. 

From  a  total  of  5,855,000  acres  in  1941,  American  farmers  under  the 
direction  of  the  AAA  increased  their  acreage  to  10,867,000  in  1942. 
Soybean  goals  were  exceeded  by  1,867,000  acres. 

Aside  from  the  products  used  dhectly  in  the  war  effort,  such  as 
paints,  varnishes,  and  medicinal  preparations,  the  meal  residue  from 
the  crushing  is  a  protein  concentrate  feed  for  livestock,  and  reaches  the 
arnied  forces  of  this  Nation  and  our  allies  m  the  form  of  meats  and 
dairy  products  and  animal  fats  and  oils.  Feeding  of  soybean  meal  to 
livestock  saves  feed  grams,  which  in  turn  permits  more  acreage  for 
other  war  crops.  Meal  used  for  dahy  ration  will  increase  the  out¬ 
put  of  cheese  and  dried  milk. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  using  soybeans  in  plastics  and 
textiles.  Also,  new  food  uses  are  constantly  being  developed.  Soya 
flour  can  now  be  purchased  at  grocery  stores.  It  is  being  used  in 
Army  rations  and  is  shipped  to  England  under  lend-lease.  Confec¬ 
tioners  now  offer  packets  of  processed  beans  to  munch  on.  The  com¬ 
mercial  possibilities  of  soybeans  seem  to  be  limited  only  by  the 
imagination  of  man. 

FLAXSEED 

A  combination  of  increased  wartime  needs  for  luiseed  oils,  plus 
decreased  imports  of  flaxseed,  principally  from  Argentina,  made  a 
flaxseed  expansion  program  necessary  for  1942.  A  goal  of  4}^  million 
acres  was  set  up,  as  compared  with  the  national  1930-39  average 
seeded  acreage  of  2.4  million  acres.  Price  assurances  were  established 
through  a  loan  program  averaging  in  principal  production  areas 
around  $2.20  a  bushel  on  the  farm. 

An  intensive  educational  campaign  was  undertaken  to  present  the 
situation  to  farmers,  pointing  out  that  many  could  help  the  war 
effort  by  seed  mg  some  flax  acreage  as  a  substitute  for  other  crops 
such  as  wheat.  The  program  resulted  in  the  seeding  of  an  estimated 
4,675,000  acres  for  1942,  mainly  in  northern  states  of  the  Middle 
MTst. 
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FIBER  FLAX 

One  of  the  forward-looking  moves  of  the  AAA  has  been  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  domestic  fiber-flax  industry.  Because  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  of  fiber-flax  straw  for  linen  is  now  at  a  high  level,  military  and 
naval  requirements — such  as  rigging  for  parachutes  and  for  special 
naval  requirements — are  less  dependent  on  lost  imports. 

The  fiber-flax  production  program  was  inaugurated  in  1936  and, 
with  the  exception  of  1938,  was  continued  through  the  1941  crop  year. 
In  1941,  AAA  payments  were  made  to  growers  at  the  rate  of  $2.08 
a  ton  on  a  production  of  23,997  tons.  The  lO-year  production  aver¬ 
age  (1931-40)  was  but  3,736  tons  of  straw  a  year.  The  1941  program 
originally  had  been  set  up  to  offer  $5.50  a  ton  on  the  basis  of  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  9,090  tons.  Payments  were  scaled  downward  because  of 
the  high  production. 

No  payment  program  was  offered  for  the  1942  crop  year.  The 

1941  production  taxed  the  capacities  of  retting  arid  scutching  plants, 
and  in  1942  efforts  were  concentrated  on  enlarging  plant  facilities. 
The  1941  crop  of  12,658  acres  was  increased  in  1942  to  an  estimated 
19,000  acres,  which  should  increase  flax-straw  tonnage  more  than  50 
percent. 

The  Willamette  Valley  in  Western  Oregon  produces  99  percent 
of  the  Nation’s  fiber-flax  straw.  The  remainder  is  grown  in  the 
States  of  Washington  and  Michigan. 

HEMP 

The  Pacific  war  was  directly  responsible  for  the  United  States^ 
resumption  in  1941-42  of  production  plans  for  domestic  hemp  fiber, 
a  product  largely  pushed  aside  the  previous  half  century  by  fibers 
imported  from  India,  the  Philippines,  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and 
Mexico. 

\Wiile  the  war  denied  this  Nation  most  of  its  usual  fiber  sources, 
at  the  same  time  it  caused  an  increased  demand  for  fiber  products. 
The  Navy  faced  serious  shortages  in  cables,  cordage,  hawsers,  and 
the  like.  Fiber  was  also  essential  on  the  home  front  for  various 
industrial  and  farm  purposes.  In  addition,  it  was  needed  for  the 
Army,  Maritime  Commission,  and  for  lend-lease  shipments. 

Domestic  hemp  fiber  was  the  answer,  since  it  makes  a  satisfactory 
substitute  for  both  soft  and  hard  fibers  although  it  is  neither  as  cheap 
nor  as  strong  as  some  of  the  imj^orted  types.  Hemp  hod  been  pro¬ 
duced  on  a  small  scale  for  several  years  in  Kentucky  and  Wisconsin, 
but  there  was  seed  enough  to  plant  only  13,000  acres  for  actual  use 
as  fiber  in  1942.  The  rest  had  to  be  harvested  as  seed — part  of  the 
extensive  hemp-seed  production  program,  started  only  1  month  after 
Pearl  Harbor.  Since  Kentucky  had  produced  all  the  seed  grown  in 
recent  years,  that  State’s  USDA  war  board  was  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  making  sure  that  ample  hemp  seed  was  produced  in 

1942  to  plant  300,000  acres  of  hemp  in  1943,  or  enough  for  some 
150,000  tons  of  fiber,  besides  50,000  acres  for  seed. 

Kentucky’s  AAA  committeemen — assigned  the  job  of  encouraging 
farmers  to  grow  the  seed — found  8,000  willing  growers  who  planted 
almost  40,000  acres.  Virtually  all  the  growers  signed  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  contracts,  agreeing  to  sell  the  seed  produced  at  $8 
a  44-pound  bushel  of  clean  seed.  Good  stands  were  the  rule  and  the 
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crop  outlook  was  better  than  normal.  Barring  unexpected  reverses, 
the  hemp  seed  goal  of  approximately  350,000  bushels  should  be  ex¬ 
ceeded.  Machinery  to  bring  in  and  process  the  1942  seed  and  fiber 
crops  was  ‘‘tight/’  but  appeared  sufficient  to  get  the  job  done  as 
harvest  time  approached. 

Wide  1942  seed  plantings  were  confined  to  Kentucky,  the  12,000 
acres  devoted  to  actual  fiber-hemp  production  were  planted  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  Minnesota,  and  Illinois,  as  well  as  Kentucky.  In  1943,  these 
States  will  plant  most  of  the  350,000  acres,  the  goal  for  fiber  hemp,  an 
acreage  approximate!}^  30  times  that  of  1942. 

WINTER-LEGUME  SEED 

The  winter-legume  seed  program  was  inaugurated  in  1940  as  a 
means  of  providing  more  seed  for  wunter  cover  crops  which  protect 
and  enrich  the  soil,  and  a  source  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  to  help  com¬ 
pensate  for  commercial  fertilizers  not  available  because  of  the  war. 
Most  of  this  seed  is  grown  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  used  in  the 
Southern  and  East  Central  States.  Crimson  clover,  vetch,  and 
Austrian  winter  field  peas  are  crops  included  in  the  program. 

Price  support  through  Government  purchases  was  used  to  encourage 
production  in  the  1941  crop  year.  Its  effectiveness  was  shown  in  the 
crimson  clover  crop,  for  example,  which  rose  to  8,789,000  pounds  in 
1941 — an  increase  of  3,155,000  pounds  over  1940.  The  progress  under 
the  program  may  be  seen,  also,  by  a  comparison  of  1936  production  of 
all  cover  crop  seeds  (before  the  program  began)  and  that  for  1941, 
which  shows  an  increase  of  more  than  88  million  pounds  in  the  5-year 
period.  Under  the  price-support  plan,  that  portion  of  the  crop  not 
acquired  by  the  seed  trade  was  purchased  by  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  at  the  guaranteed  minimum  price,  transferred  to  the  AAA, 
and  distributed  to  farmers  in  the  South  and  Southeast  as  conserva¬ 
tion  materials,  the  cost  to  farmers  being  deducted  from  forthcoming 
AAA  program  payments. 

For  the  1942  crop  year,  the  “purchase  order  plan”  was  inaugurated. 
Under  this  plan,  the  seed  trade  was  enabled  to  acquire  seed  in  the 
West  at  prices  at  least  equal  to  the  price  support  and  to  distribute  the 
seed  to  Southern  farmers  at  fair  prices. 

It  v/as  estimated  that  upwards  of  5  million  acres  would  be  seeded  to 
winter-legume  crops  this  fall.  This  is  a  tremendous  increase  over 
seedings  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  winter-legume  program.  The 
1942  estimated  seeded  acreage  would  be  the  equivalent  of  at  least 
85,000  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda,  or  9  boatloads  (10,000  tons  each).  In 
view  of  shipping  difficulties  in  obtaining  nitrate  of  soda  from  foreign 
sources,  these  winter-legume  crops  will  be  of  vital  help  to  farmers  in 
producing  for  next  year’s  war  needs. 

CONSERVATION  MATERIALS  AND  SERVICES 

Of  ever-increasing  importance  in  the  agricultural  conservation  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  so-called  conservation  materials  and  services  program, 
under  which  the  AAA  makes  certain  materials  and  services  available 
to  farmers.  The  materials  and  services  furnished  in  this  connection 
are  those  used  in  carrying  out  approved  soil-building  or  soil-conserv¬ 
ing  practices,  and  the  entire  cost  to  the  AAA  is  later  deducted  from 
the  farmers’  agricultural  conservation  payments. 
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In  the  fall  oi  1941 ,  the  AAA  started  siippljdng  inaterials  and  services, 
wherever  feasible,  through  the  purchase-order  plan.  Under  this  plan 
a  fair  price  is  determined  for  the  material  or  service  in  accordance  with 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary,  and  the  farmers  may  then  obtain 
the  material  or  service  from  any  local  vendor  who  will  furnish  it  at  that 
price.  The  AAA  pays  the  vendor  and  later  deducts  the  cost  from  the 
farmers’  checks.  (See  table  7,  p.  32  for  statistical  report  of  materials 
and  services  furnished  b}^  the  AAA). 

CASTOR-BEAN  SEED  PRODUCTION 

To  insure  a  supply  of  adapted  seed,  should  the  shipping  situation 
from  South  America  and  the  Orient  make  domestic  production  of 
castor-beans  necessary,  the  AAA,  in  cooperation  with  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  and  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  under¬ 
took  a  small-scale  production  program  of  this  seed  in  a  few  Texas 
counties  in  the  spring  of  1941. 

Early  in  1942  the  Department’s  luterbureau  Committee  on  Fats 
and  Oils  recommended  a  castor-bean  seed  production  program  for 
1942  on  a  somewhat  expanded  scale.  As  a  result  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tion,  7,975  acres  of  castor-beans  were  planted  by  3,236  producers  in 
8  vStates  in  1942. 

SPECIAL  PROGRAM  FOR  TUNG  ORCHARDS 

To  stimulate  the  domestic  production  of  tung  oil,  the  soil-building 
allowance  for  bearing  tung  orchards  was  increased  from  $3  to  $5  an 
acre,  and  a  new  allowvance  of  $5  an  acre  was  set  up  for  nonbearing  tung 
orchards.  The  purpose  of  these  changes  w  as  to  induce  intensive  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  orchards  through  use  of  w^ell-fertilized  winter-legume 
crops.  Tung  oil  is  used  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  paints. 

FARM  GARDENS 

The  war,  W'ith  its  rising  prices,  shortages  of  cans,  sugar,  transporta¬ 
tion  and  labor,  has  caused  many  farm  families  to  realize  this  year  that 
they  can  grow'  and  preserve  their  own  food  more  conveniently  and 
economically  than  they  can  buy  it,  and  by  so  doing  release  processed 
food  needed  for  fighting  men  and  war  workers.- 

Farmers’  reports  obtained  in  the  farm  defense  survey  in  the  fall  of 
1941  indicated  that  the  acreage  devoted  to  farm  gardens  in  1942  W'ould 
be  about  9  percent  greater  than  in  1941.  (The  number  of  gardens  had 
increased  about  4  percent  and  the  average  size  of  garden  plots  about  5 
percent.)  After  the  W'ar,  many  farm  families,  and  especilly  those  in 
the  low-income  groups,  w'ill  remember  what  they  learned  during  the 
war  years  and  will  continue  to  make  their  farms  self-sufficient  in  the 
matter  of  food. 

Under  the  AAA  program  each  family  in  States  where  farmers  do  not 
already  have  gardens  may  earn  a  payment  of  $1.50  by  maintaining  a 
year-round  garden,  grow'ing  in  it  the  standard  garden  vegetables. 

NAVAL  STORES  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

The  1941  naval  stores  conservation  program,  financed  by  AAA 
funds  and  administered  by  the  Forest  Service,  was  the  sixth  annual 
program  for  gum  turpentine  farmers.  I^ayments  earned  under  the 
program,  amounting  to  $1,583,000,  were  paid  to  4,174  participating 
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farmers  in  the  States  of  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Lquisiana,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  South  Carolina,  and  Texas. 

During  1941,  lend-lease  requirements — plus  a  greatly  accelerated 
domestic  demand  for  naval  stores  products  to  replace  commodities 
usually  imported — ^made  it  necessary  to  plan  for  greatly  increased 
production  in  1942.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  satisfy  these  war  de¬ 
mands,  keeping  in  mind,  however,  the  general  objectives  of  the  pro¬ 
grams — the  conservation  of  timber  resources  and  the  prevention  of 
uneconomic  use  and  exploitation — ^by  requiring  producers  to  adopt 
approved  turpentining  practices,  such  as  prohibition  of  working  small 
trees,  better  fire  protection,  and  better  cutting  practices. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  AAA 

As  a  result  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Department,  by  the  Secretary 
on  December  13,  1941,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency,^  together 
with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  the  Sugar  Agency,  was  grouped  under  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Conservation  and  Adjustment  Administration.  Each  of  the  four 
agencies  of  ACAA,  continued  to  operate  as  a  separate  administrative 
unit,  with  central  offices  in  Washington,  headed  by  a  Chief  who  is 
responsible  to  the  Administrator  of  ACAA. 

FIELD  OPERATIONS 

For  purposes  of  administering  the  AAA  program,  the  continental 
United  States  has  been  divided  into  five  regions.  Each  region  em¬ 
braces  a  major  geographic  segment  of  the  country  in  which  the 
farming  operations  and  agricultural  problems  fall  within  a  certain 
range  of  similarity.  The  Insular  Region  includes  the  insular  posses¬ 
sions  of  the  United  States. 

The  operation  of  the  program  in  each  region  is  in  charge  of  a  division 
director,  who  reports  to  the  Chief  of  the  AAA. 

The  regions  and  the  States  comprising  each  region  are  the  following: 

Southern  Region. — South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  Oklahoma. 

East  Central  Region. — Tennessee,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Delaware. 

Northeast  Region. — Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island. 

North  Central  Region. — Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin. 

Western  Region. — North  Dakota,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  California,  Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 

Insular  Region  (Under  Special  Programs  Division). — Puerto  Rico,  Alaska,  and 
Hawaii. 

The  AAA  also  contains  a  Division  of  War  Board  Services,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1942,  to  handle  special  war  problems  dealing  with  farm 
machinery  and  supplies,  construction,  and  many  other  critical  phases 
of  wartime  agriculture. 

Over-all  AAA  information  is  handled  from  Washington,  while  State 
and  county  information  functions  are  performed  through  State  and 
county  AAA  committees. 


1  Formerly  known  as  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 
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LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION 

The  program  in  each  State  is  under  the  direction  of  a  State  AAA 
committee,  headed  by  a  chairman,  who  is  also  head  of  the  State 
USDA  War  Board. 

At  the  county  level,  the  program  is  administered  through  the  AAA 
county  commitlee,  headed  by  a  chairman  who  serves  also  as  chairman 
of  the  county  USDA  War  Board. 

In  each  locality,  the  program  is  carried  out  through  community 
committees.  Both  eoiuity  and  eommunity  committeemen,  of  whom 
there  are  approximately  150,000,  including  alternates,  are  farmers 
elected  annually  by  local  farmers. 

FINANCIAL  REPORT 

The  expenditures  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1942,  totaled  $686,077,429.18,  and  were  made  for  the  pur¬ 


poses  shown  in  the  following  tabulation: 

Agricultural  conservation  payments _  $436,  066,  933.  97 

Parity  payments _  187,  551,  384.  91 

Payments  under  miscellaneous  programs _  167,  222.  17 

County  association  expenses  for  all  programs  administered  by 

the  AAA _  45,  476,  942.  16 

General  administrative  expenses  in  Washington,  D.  C.  and  the 

field  for  all  programs  administered  by  the  AAA _  16,  814,  945.  97 


Total _  686,  077,  429.  18 


This  tabulation  includes  expenditures  api:>licable  to  previous  year  programs, 
as  well  as  current  year  programs. 

The  total  of  $436,066,93^97  (table  1),  shown  for  the  agricultural  conservation 
programs,  includes  payments  made  under  the  range  conservation  program,  the 
naval  stores  program,  and  advances  for  the  purchase  of  conservation  materials 
and  services,  which  advances  are  deducted  from  jmyments  earned  by  producers 
for  their  participation  in  the  agricultural  conservation  program. 

The  total  of  $187,551,384.91  (table  2),  represents  expenditures  in  the  amount 
of  $5,210,365.15  on  the  1942  parity  payment  program  through  June  30,  1942, 
and  expenditures  in  the  amount  of  $182,341,019.76  under  the  1941  and  previous 
year  parity  programs. 

The  above  statement  does  not  include  i)ayments  to  sugar  program  participants 
under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937. 
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Table  1. — Payments  to  'producers,  July  1,  1941  to  June  30,  1942,  for  cooperating 
in  the  agricultural  conservation  program 


Region  and  State 

1941  program 

1940  and  pre¬ 
vious  programs 

Total 

Southern: 

$532,  764. 17 
146,  980.  76 
137,  428.  02 
121,  778.  82 
126,  598.  43 
42,  043.  27 
154,  452.  88 
37,  927.  97 
109,  708.  20 

$7, 116,819.  95 
13,  505,  828.  81 
2,  595,  277.  99 
10.  747,  927. 14 
6,  021,  479. 14 
15,  744,  332.  46 
14, 068,  055.  77 
8,  754,  922.  01 
46,  498,  754.  62 

13,  358,  848. 05 

2,  457,  849.  97 
10,  626, 148.  32 

5,  894,  880.  71 
15,  702,  289. 19 
13,  913,  602.  89 

8,  716,  994.  04 
46,  389,  046.  42 

Texas..  .  .  .  .  ..  .  .  .. 

Total  . - .  -  -  _ 

123,  643,  715.  37 

1,  409,  682.  52 

12.5,  053,  397.  89 

East  Central: 

525,  927. 11 

7,  245,  958.  28 

1,  746,  514.  56 

7,  554,  938.  40 

7,  094,  532.  41 

2,  970,  884.  09 
672, 153.  99 

1,  059.  72 
16,  833.  67 
11,827.  22 
96,  203.  66 

1,  712.  57 
6,  821.  80 
-8,  013.  55 

526,986.  83 
7,  262,  791.  95 

1,  758, 341.  78 
7,  651, 142. 06 
7, 096,  244.  98 

2,  977,  705.  89 
664, 140.  44 

West  Virginia...  ...  ....  ....  ..  .. 

Total  .  -  ... 

27,  810,  908.  84 

126,  445.  09 

27,  937,  353.  93 

Northeast: 

330,  459.  01 

1, 112,  304.  56 
373,  217. 11 
79,  835.  67 
878, 117. 16 

3,  545,  467.  54 

4,  541,  931.  08 

22,  063.  67 
169,  329.  24 

8,  021.70 
3,  474. 18 
-956.  01 
294.  58 

1,  753.  84 

2,  265.  21 
10,  260. 18 

150.  55 
-1,982.  82 

338,  480.  71 
1, 11.5,  778.  74 
372,  261. 10 
80, 130.  25 
879,  871.  00 

3,  547,  732.  75 

4,  552,  191.  26 

22,  214.  22 
167,  346.  42 

Massachusetts 

New  York  .  .  . 

Rhode  Island  .  .  .  .  _ _ _ 

Vermont...  ....  _  ..  .  ...  .. 

Total 

11,052,  725.  04 

23,  281.  41 

11,076,  006.  45 

North  Central: 

Illinois  .  ..  . .  . . 

25,  334, 164.  33 

12,  966,  881.  95 
34,  802,  326. 19 

7,  567,  227.  04 
19, 109,  270.  77 
15,  789,  948.  60 
19,  267,  632.  80 
11,032,  936.  70 

13,  900,  718.  96 
12,  295,  443.  76 

-7,  162.  74 
-4,  791.  59 
-6,  280. 11 
2,  818.  02 
549.  76 
4,  505.  03 
-3,  437.  18 
-3,  ,590.  46 
-1,877.  94 
-7,  635.  54 

25,327,  001.59 

12,  962,  090.  36 
34,  796,  046. 08 

7,  570,  045.  06 
19, 109,820.  53 
15,  794,  453.  63 
19,264,195.  62 
11,029,  346.24 

13,  898,  841. 02 
12,  287,  808.  22 

Indiana  _ _ _  ... 

Iowa  ... 

Michigan  ...  .  .  _  _ _ _ 

Minnesota  . . . 

Missouri 

Nebraska.  .  . . 

Ohio 

South  Dakota  _ _ _  ... 

Wisconsin  _ _ _ 

Total. .  ..  ...  .  . . 

172, 066,  551. 10 

-26,  902.  75 

172,  039,  648.  35 

Western: 

Arizona  ....  ..  .... 

2,011,315.  06 
9, 134,  249.  98 
4,  856,  608.  83 
2,  844,  908.  86 
19,  965, 183.98 
6,  618,  541.  62 
175,  946.  64 

2,  772,  239.  36 
15,  741,  025. 14 

3,  247,  780.  05 
940,  412.  54 

3,  008,  249.  22 
2,  006,  739.  60 

3,  628.  53 
19,  251. 19 
2.  650.  51 
8, 124. 19 
80,  244.  38 
-6,  434. 14 
-1,758.  29 
5,  546.  22 
21,  804.  09 
34,  895.  93 
)  2,  022.  53 

-3,  638.  92 
134.  07 

2,  014,  943.  59 
9, 153,  .501. 17 
4,  859,  259.  34 
2,  853,  033. 05 
20, 045,  428.  36 
6,  612, 107.  48 
174, 188.  35 

2,  777,  785.  58 
15,  762,  829.  23 

3,  282,  675.  98 
942,  435.  07 

3,  004,  610.  30 
2,  006,  873.  67 

California..  ... 

Colorado  _  .. 

Idaho..  .  ..  .  _ ...  . 

Kansas 

Montana  ..  .  .  _ _ 

Nevada..  .  ..  . .  .  ... 

New  Mexico.  . .  . . 

North  Dakota.  .  _ _  .  .... 

Oregon  ..  _  .  . 

Utah _ 

Washington _  ...  .  ..  ... 

Wyoming _ _  _ 

Total..  .  ...  .  .  _ _  .  . . 

73,  323,  200. 88 

166,  470.  29 

73,  489,  671. 17 

Total  continental  United  States  . .  . . 

407, 897, 101.  23 

1,  698,  976.  56 

409,  596,  077.  79 

Alaska .  . 

6,  268. 10 

308.  20 
14,  721.95 
26,  625.  09 
86,  270.  58 

1,  748.  26 

6.  576.  30 
14,  721.  95 
850, 127.  82 
86,  270.  58 

236,  501.  22 

25,  276,  658.  31 

Hawaii  .  _ 

Puerto  Rico.  ..... 

823,  502.  73 

Payments  not  distributed  by  States..  _  .  . 

Conservation  materials  advances  (1940  and  1941  crop 
years)  not  distributed  by  States 

234,  752.  96 

Conservation  materials  advances  (1942  crop  year)  not 
distributed  by  States _ _ _ _  _ 

Grand  total _  .....  _ _ 

408,  961,  625. 02 

1,  828,  650.  64 

436, 066,  933.  97 
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Table  2. — Payments  to  producers,  July  1,  1941,  to  June  30,  1942,  under  the  parity 

payment  programs 


Region  and  State 

1942  program 

1941  and  pre¬ 
vious  programs 

Total 

Southern: 

Alabama . . . . . . 

$7, 186, 019. 91 

9,  662,  525. 01 
252,  852.  95 

7,  457,  925. 17 

5,  683, 989.  42 
11,093,  526.  69 

7,  689,  626.  92 

6,  026,  667.  65 
24,  976,  487.  33 

$7, 186,019. 91 

9,  662,  525. 01 
252,  852.  95 

7, 457, 925. 17 

5,  683, 989.  42 
11,093,  526.  69 

7,  689,  626. 92 

6,  026,  667.  65 
24, 976,  487.  33 

Florida.. . . . . . . 

Louisiana . . . . . . . . 

Oklahoma .  . . .  . 

South  Carolina. . . . 

Texas _ _ _ _ _ _  _  . 

Total... . . . . . 

80, 029,  621. 05 

80, 029,  621. 05 

East  Central: 

Delaware _ _ _ 

145,  484.71 
735, 701. 37 
689,  207.  93 

3,  951,  210. 90 

3,  31.3,  878.  65 
804,  613.  24 
63,  493. 02 

145,  484.  71 
735,  701.  37 
689,  207. 93 
3,  951,  210. 90 
3, 313, 878.  65 
804,  613.  24 
63,  493. 02 

Maryland . . . . . 

North  Carolina .  . . . . 

Tennessee . . . .  . . . 

Virginia . . . . . 

West  Virginia _ _ _  _ _ _ 

Total . . . . . . 

9,  703,  589.  82 

9,  703,  589.  82 

Northeast: 

Connecticut . . . . . . . 

115,800.13 

115, 800. 13 

Massachusetts . . . 

47,  506.  43 
333.  34 
28,  665.  63 
143,135.  78 
616,  521.  68 

47,  506.  43 
333.  34 
28, 665.  63 
143, 135.  78 
616,  521.  68 

New  Jersey _ _ _ _ _  _  _ 

New  York . . . . . 

Pennsylvania. . 

Rhode  Island _ _  .. 

Vermont. .  . . .  . 

260.  50 

260.  50 

Total _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  . 

952,  223.  49 

952,  223.  49 

North  Central: 

Illinois  . . 

11, 103,  356. 09 
5,  601, 897.  79 
13,  638,  973.  53 
1,  313,  439.  28 

5,  794, 908.  69 

6,  780,  256.  33 
8,  672,  393.  71 
4,  714,  518.  79 
3,  669, 808.  60 
1,  317, 100.  57 

11, 103,  356.  09 
5,  601,  897.  79 
13,  638,  973.  53 
1,  313,  439.  28 

5,  794,  908.  69 

6,  780, 256.  33 
8,  672,  393.  71 
4,  714,  518.  79 
3,  669,  808.  60 
1,  317, 100.  57 

Indiana 

Iowa  . . 

Michigan  . 

IMinnesota  .  _ _ 

Missouri 

Nebraska  _ _ 

Ohio  ....  . .  . 

South  Dakota  .. 

Wisconsin 

Total-. . . .  . . 

62,  606,  653.  38 

62,  606,  653.  38 

Western: 

Arizona  .  _ _  _ 

1,  296,  757.  99 
4,  234,  339.  43 
979, 960.  64 
1,312,  365.  91 
7,  308,  602.  03 
3,  326,  229.  89 
26,  583.  91 
782,  928. 18 
7,  495,  976.  83 
429,  665;  56 
308,  998.  48 
1,  221,  360. 18 
196,  635.  74 

1,  296,  757. 99 
4,  483,  965.  75 
1,  227,  972.  45 
1,  312,  365.  91 
9,  743,  575.  47 
3,  336,415.  99 
26,  583.  91 
906,  380.  80 
7, 495,  976.  83 
1,  671,  654. 89 
356.  476. 00 
2, 076, 008. 19 
196,  635. 74 

California . .  . . 

$249,  626.  32 
248,011.81 

Colorado. . . . .  .  . 

Idaho 

Kansas. . . . .  .-. 

2,  434,  973.  44 
10, 186. 10 

Montana . . . 

N  evada  _ 

New  Mexico . . . .  . . . . 

123,  452.  62 

North  Dakota 

Oregon  . .  .  .  . .  ..  .. 

1,  241,  989.  33 
47,  477.  52 
854,  648. 01 

Utah . .  .  . .  . 

Washington  .  .  . . . 

Wvnming 

Total _ _ _ _ _ _ 

5,  210,  365. 15 

28,  920,  404.  77 

34, 130,  769.  92 

Total,  continental  United  States _ _ 

A  la.ska 

5,  210,  365. 15 

182,  212,  492.  51 

187,  422,  857.  66 

TT  a.waii 

Puerto  Rico  .  _ 

73, 027. 03 
55,  500.  22 

73,  027.  03 
55,  500.  22 

Payments  not  distributed  by  States 

Grand  total  .  _ _ 

5,  210,  365. 15 

182,  341, 019.  76 

187,  551,  384. 91 

492254—42 - 3 
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Table  3. — Total  expenditures  by  States  July  1,  1941  to  June  30,  1943,  inclusive 


State 

Amount 

State 

Amount 

$4,  008,  726.  31 
16,  645,  915.  30 

7,  045.  80 

Nevada.  ..  .  ..  . 

$269,  869.  02 
473,  364.  21 
1,  056,  802. 17 
4, 120,  858.  72 

New  Hampshire.  _ _  .  .. 

New  Jersey _  .  _  . 

3,  525,  660. 19 

New  Mexico  .  ..  .  _ 

25,188.499.00 
14,  932,  560.  62 

New  York _ _ _ ..  ..  . 

6,  458,  798.  61 

North  Carolina  .  .  ..  _.  _ 

14,  298,  617.  48 
24,  650,  322.  91 

6,  854, 147.  14 

North  Dakota  .  .  _ _ 

‘  768,  283.  48 

Ohio.  .  ....  ..  .....  _ 

18,  737,  257. 18 

Delaware _ 

743,  491.80 

Oklahoma.  .  ......... 

23,  971.  048.  01 

Florida  _ 

3,  381,  630.  50 

Oregon  ...  ..... 

5,  594,  782.  77 

Georgia  .  --  -  - 

20,  599,  496.  53 

Pennsylvania..  ......  .  . 

7, 107,  833.  47 
1,  262,  056.  .56 
93.  531.  26 

Hawaii  ..  ...  .. 

36.  067.  69 

Puerto  Rico  .  ...  .. _ _  _ 

Idaho 

4,  913. 191.  09 

Rhode  Island  .  ... _ 

Illinois  ...  ..  _ 

40,  634,  606.  39 

South  Carolina... 

16, 146,  .395.  53 
19, 090, 108.  57 
14,  297,  299. 18 

Indiana 

21, 170,  243.  27 

South  Dakota  ... 

Iowa 

.52,  355,  620. '69 

Tennessee  ..  _  . 

Kansas  . . 

32,  356,  581.  24 

Texas.  ........... 

76,  844,  277.  07 
1.  830. 138. 10 

Kentucky 

11,96.5,  669.  13 
13,  070,  015.  82 

1,  777,  621.40 

Utah  . 

Louisiana  .  .  . 

Vermont.  .  .  . 

1, 121,  934.  72 
6.  605,  014.  08 
5,  774,  515.  84 

Maine  .  ..... 

Vireinia _  .  _  _ _ 

Maryland  .  .... 

2,  745,  490.  69 
840,  947.  40 

"Washington 

Massachusetts  .... 

West  Virginia  .  .  . 

2,  447, 131.  23 

Michigan..  .  .  ..... 

11,565,  572.  77 

Wisconsin..  .  ...... 

16,  517,  904.  15 

Minnesota  _  _ _ 

27,  370,  451.  53 

Wvoming 

2,  582, 182.  04 
1,  674,  248.  40 

Mississippi  _ _  .  ..  . 

28,  648,  977.  94 

Undistributed  .  . 

Missouri  _  ........ 

Montana  .  ... 

26,  073.  777.  04 
10,  591,  810.  48 

Total 

686,  077,  429. 18 

Nebraska.. .  ..... 

30,  279,  036.  66 

Table  4. — Special  crop  acreage  allotments  under  1941  CLnd  1943  agricultural  con¬ 
servation  programs 


Crop 

1941 

1942 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

Cotton _  _ _ 

27,  675 

27,  485 

Corn  (commercial) . . 

1  37,  300 

1  41,  338 

Wheat _ _ 

62,  000 

55,  000 

Potatoes  (commercial) . . 

1  1,  588 

2,  000 

Peanuts  -  -  .  _ 

1,  610 

1,610 

Rice..  _  - 

896 

1,  200 

Tobacco: 

Flue-cured  (Types  11-14)... 

762. 1 

843.4 

Burley  (Type  31) _ 

380.7 

383.0 

Fire-cured  (Types  21-24) _ 

84.3 

84.8 

Crop 

1941 

1942 

Tobacco— Continued. 

Dark  air-cured  (Types  35, 

1,000 

acres 

1,000 

acres 

36) _ 

Virginia  sun-cured  (Type 

35.8 

36.0 

37) - 

3. 1 

3. 1 

Pennsylvania  (Type  41) _ 

30.5 

30.5 

Georgia-Florida  (Type  62)  __ 

2.9 

2.9 

Cigar  (Types  42-44,  51-55) . . 

62.0 

62.0 

Puerto  Rican  (Type  46).... 

35.0 

30.6 

Commercial  vegetables.  . 

2,  500 

(2) 

Allotments  determined  only  in  designated  commercial  areas. 
No  acreage  allotments  determined  under  1942  program. 
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Table  5. — Rates  of  payment  under  1941  and  1942  conservation  and  parity-payment 

programs 


Commodity  or  type  of  crop 


Cotton . . . - . 

Corn . . 

Wheat- . 

Potatoes _ _ 

Peanuts . . 

Rice _ _ - . 

Tobacco: 

Flue-cured . . 

Burley.- . . 

Fire-cured . . . 

Dark . . 

Virginia  sun-cured _ 

Cigar  (41) . . 

Cigar  (62) - - 

Other  cigar . . . . 

General  diversion . . 

General  and  nondepleting  k 

Nondepleting  (A)' - 

Vegetables  (commercial) _ 

Orchards  (commercial)* _ 


1941 


1942 


Agricul¬ 
tural  con¬ 
servation 
program 


Parity 

payment 

program 


Agricul¬ 
tural  con¬ 
servation 
program 


Parity 

payment 

program 


-ton.. 

-CWt-- 


$0. 0137 

$0. 0138 

.09 

.05 

.08 

.10 

.023 

2. 25 

.055 

.20 

$0,012  . - 

.055  $0,111 

.  099  . 135 

.018  . - . 


.024 


pound.. 

...do _ 

...do _ 

...do _ 

...do _ 

...do.... 

...do.— 

...do.... 

...acre.. 

...do _ 

...do _ 

...do.... 
...do - 


.008 

.008 

.015 

.01 


.005 


1.10 
.70 
.50 
J  2. 00 

t  1.80 


.006 

'.'002 


.005 

.006 

.013 

.008 

.006 


.007 


.006 


.007 


*  1.70 
2. 00 


1  To  be  earned  by  soil-building  practices. 

2  $1.30  per  acre  for  not  exceeding  allotment,  70  cents  per  acre  to  be  earned  by  soil-building  practices. 


Table  6. — Rates  in  1941  and  1942  for  computing  soil-building  allowances 


Item 

Rate  in— 

1941 

1942 

Cropland  (except  in  orchards)  in  excess  of  special  allotments,  sugar  beets  and 
sugarcane,  per  acre  . . . . 

*  $0. 70 
.50 

(') 

1.80 
.70 
.45 
15. 00 

$0.  70 

Nondepleting  acreage  in  area  A,  per  acre . . . . . . 

Pasture  and  range  land. . . . 

(2) 

2. 00 
1. 00 
L50 
15. 00 

Commercial  orchards,  per  acre . . . . 

Commercial  vegetables,  per  acre  3 . . . .• . . . . 

Restoration  land,  per  acre.. . . . . . 

Forestry  (planting  forest  trees),  per  farm . . . . . . 

‘  In  areas  B  and  C  only  (deficit  general  in  crop  areas). 

*  Varies  by  areas. 

3  Vegetable  allotments  were  established  in  1941  but  not  in  1942. 

*  To  be  earned  only  by  carrying  out  practices  on  restoration  land. 
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Table  7. — Conservation  materials  and  services  furnished  during  the  1941-1942 

fiscal  year 


Material  or  service 


Furnished  through — 


Furnished  through— 


Material  or  service 


Purchase 

orders 


The  AAA 


Purchase 

orders 


The  AAA 


Liming  materials _ tons.. 

Mixed  fertilizers _ do _ 

Concentrated  superphos¬ 
phate _ tons-- 

Normal  superphosphate 

tons-- 

Basic  slag _ do _ 

Raw  rock  phosphate. do _ 

Gypsum _ do _ 

Potash _ do _ 

Austrian  winter  pea  seed 
pounds.. 

Hairy  vetch  seed _ do _ 

Willamette  vetch  seed 

do _ 

Common  vetch  seed.. do _ 

Annual  ryegrass  seed 


2,  895,  743 
567,  787 

26,  400 
2,  340 


12,  838,  564 
39,  220 

30,  721 

649,  864 
74,  297 
9,  343 
2, 160 
1,083 


2,  672,  290 
2,  441,  054 

1,  936,  779 


Crimson  clover  seed.pounds. 
Korean  lespedeza  seed 

do _ 

Kobe  lespedeza  seed,  .do _ 

Sericea  lespedeza  seed 

pounds. 

Common  lespedeza  seed 

do _ 

Dallis  grass  seed  ...pounds. 
White  Dutch  clover  seed 

do _ 

Oat  seed _ bushels.. 

Rye  seed _ do _ 

Barley  seed _ do _ 

Kudzu  crowns _ number.. 

Tree  seedlings _ do _ 

Terracing _ linear  feet.. 


30, 044 

5, 410, 953 
372, 811 

7,  653 

5,  689 
34, 135 

2, 622 
240,  430 
3,  890 
2,  646 
1,  684,  591 


6,  272,  230 


570,  785 


21,  000 


7, 382, 100 
3, 160,  350 
9,  634,  518 


do _ 


18,  510 


2, 100,  810 


Table  8. — Foqd-for-Freedom  production  goals  for  1942  ^ 


Commodity 

Goal 

Proportion 
of  1941 

Commodity 

Goal 

Proportion 
of  1941 

7  hmtsand 

Percent 

Thousand 

Percent 

Milk.  .  .  .pounds. 

125,  000, 000 

108 

Rice _ 

.acres. 

1,320 

106 

Eggs  dozen 

4,  200, 000 

113 

Sugarcane  .  ... 

(2) 

(2) 

Chickens  (slaughter) 

Sugar  beets...  .. 

(2) 

(2) 

number. - 

644,  000 

110 

Dry  beans...  .. 

.acres.. 

2,  600 

113 

Hogs  (slaughter) -do _ 

83,  000 

114 

Dry  field  peas... 

.do.... 

665 

173 

Cattle  (slaughter). do _ 

28,  000 

108 

Canning  peas... 

.cases.. 

38,  000 

132 

Corn.  .  .acres. 

92,  500-95,  000 

108 

Canning  tomatoes 

Cotton _ do - 

25,  000 

108 

do.... 

40,  000 

127 

Wheat _ do _ 

55,  000 

88 

Soybeans  ..  .. 

.acres  . 

9,  000 

154 

Tobacco: 

Flaxseed _ 

.do _ 

4,  500 

134 

Flue-cured _ do _ 

843 

115 

Peanuts _ 

.do _ 

5,000 

255 

Burley _ do _ 

383 

107 

Potatoes _ 

.do _ 

3,  060 

no 

Other  domestic.do _ 

272 

104 

• 

1  Principal  commodities. 

2  No  restrictions;  production  to  processing  capacity  urged. 


Table  9. — Participation  and  estimated  gross  payments,  1941  conservation  program 


State  and  region 

Applica¬ 
tion  farms 
or  ranches 

Cropland  on 
application 
farms 

Total  crop¬ 
land  in 
State 

Crop¬ 

land 

covered 

Payees 

Estimated 

gross 

payments  i 

Aver¬ 
age  pay¬ 
ment 
per 
payee 

Number 

Acres 

Acres 

Percent 

Number 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Maine.. - - 

19, 572 

1,015,517 

1, 289, 242 

78.8 

19, 573 

1, 620,  736 

82. 80 

New  Hampshire... 

8, 851 

311,963 

419,  605 

74.3 

8, 851 

348,  622 

39.  39 

Vermont.  _ _ 

14,815 

898,  665 

1, 056,  773 

85.0 

14,816 

992,  246 

66.  97 

Massachusetts _ ... 

12,  983 

378,  203 

560,  955 

67.4 

13,026 

589,  646 

45.  27 

Rhode  Island . . 

1,720 

45,  307 

63,  265 

71.6 

1,722 

71,316 

41.41 

Connecticut  ...  _ _ 

9,  301 

287,  308 

390,  607 

73.6 

9,  421 

544,  549 

57.  80 

New  York . . 

74,  360 

4,  939, 804 

7, 850,  533 

62.9 

75, 474 

4,  948,  634 

65.  57 

New  Jersey _  .. 

12, 139 

765,  052 

968, 130 

79.0 

13, 039 

955, 840 

73.  31 

Pennsylvania _ 

88,  772 

5, 183,  949 

7,  569,  340 

68.5 

96,  211 

5,  359,  665 

55.  71 

Northeast - 

242,  513 

13, 825,  768 

20, 168,  450 

68.6 

252, 133 

15,  431,  254 

61.20 
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Table  9. — Participation  and  estimated  gross  payments,  1941  conservation 
program — Continued 


State  and  region 

Applica¬ 
tion  farms 
or  ranches 

Cropland  on 
application 
farms 

Total  crop¬ 
land  in 
State 

Crop¬ 

land 

covered 

Payees 

Estimated 

gross 

payments  * 

Aver¬ 
age  pay. 
ment 
per 
payee 

Number 

Acres 

Acres 

Percent 

Number 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Illinois . 

150, 580 

16, 624, 186 

24, 954, 104 

66.6 

180, 572 

27, 491,864 

152.  25 

Indiana _ 

128,  229 

9, 845, 866 

14,  576, 469 

67.5 

132, 053 

14, 467,  591 

109. 56 

Iowa _ 

160, 158 

19, 836, 456 

25, 660,  248 

77.3 

193,  987 

36,  361, 137 

187. 44 

Michigan.. . . . 

140,  043 

8,  317, 428 

11,492, 858 

72.4 

114,  575 

8, 136, 143 

71.01 

Minnesota _ 

165,  583 

17, 179, 074 

21,  525, 901 

79.8 

168,  263 

20,  no,  437 

119.  52 

Missouri... . 

208,  219 

14,  587,  390 

18,  584, 828 

78.5 

213,  736 

17, 047, 464 

79.  76 

Nebraska _ _ 

115, 113 

17,  508, 197 

20,  909, 869 

83.7 

142, 446 

19, 212, 810 

i34. 88 

Ohio . . . . 

137, 097 

8,  307, 876 

13,  512,  521 

61.5 

131,  463 

11,611,227 

88.  32 

South  Dakota _ 

80, 138 

15,  719,  786 

16,  773,  985 

93.7 

95,  248 

14, 179, 661 

148. 87 

Wisconsin . . 

171, 454 

11,  528,  450 

12, 806, 162 

90.0 

177, 128. 

13, 325, 160 

75.23 

North  Central . 

1,  456,  614 

139, 454,  709 

180,  796,  945 

77.1 

1,  549,  471 

181, 943,  494 

117.  42 

Delaware _ 

7,414 

504, 000 

590, 000 

85.4 

9,  638 

597,  635 

62. 01 

Maryland _ 

22, 156 

1,  727, 000 

2, 460, 000 

70.2 

27,  252 

2, 021, 556 

74. 18 

Virginia,. . . . 

97,  268 

4, 183, 000 

5, 427, 000 

77.1 

130,  339 

4, 813,  762 

36.  93 

West  Virginia . 

51,  650 

1,  498, 000 

2, 136, 000 

70.1 

52, 166 

1,745,  499 

33.  46 

North  Carolina _ 

209,  020 

7,  316, 000 

8,  043, 000 

91.0 

365,  785 

13,  731, 135 

37.  54 

Kentucky,. _ _ 

171,  ]49 

10,  440, 000 

11,577, 000 

90.2 

251,  589 

10, 675, 183 

42. 43 

Tennessee . . 

175,  523 

8,  601,  000 

9, 425, 000 

91.3 

'  291,  368 

10, 160,  427 

34.87 

East  Central . . 

734, 180 

34,  269, 000 

39, 658, 000 

86.4 

1, 128, 137 

43,  745, 197 

38.78 

Alabama _ 

169,  500 

8, 187, 000 

8, 885, 000 

92. 1 

274,018 

11,  235,  479 

41.00 

Arkansas . . . 

149.  600 

8,  951,  000 

9, 645, 000 

92. 8. 

265,  230 

14,  762, 000 

55.  66 

Florida . . 

40,  250 

1,  967, 000 

2,  514, 000 

78.2 

48,  204 

2,  745, 104 

56. 95 

Georgia _ 

132,  000 

8,  757, 000 

10,  465, 000 

83.7 

230, 328 

11,860, 151 

51.  49 

Louisiana.. . . 

95,  400 

5, 131,  000 

5,  669, 000 

90.5 

181,  741 

8, 194, 178 

45. 09 

Mississippi . . 

138,  400 

8,  073, 000 

8,  603, 000 

93.8 

319,  900 

16,  540, 323 

51.7a 

Oklahoma . . . 

172, 000 

14,  487, 000 

17, 966,  000 

80.6 

262, 064 

15, 148,  700 

57.81 

South  Carolina . 

101,  400 

5,  276, 000 

5,  567, 000 

94.8 

163,  585 

9,  397,  638 

57.45 

Texas _ _ 

379,  200 

37, 199, 000 

40,  751, 000 

91.3 

603,  583 

49,  945, 975 

82.  75 

Southern . 

1,  377,  750 

98, 028, 000 

no,  065, 000 

89. 1 

2,  348,  653 

139, 829,  548 

59.  54 

Arizona _ 

5,  932 

661,  454 

818,  292 

80.8 

5,  500 

2,  095,  821 

381. 06 

California . . 

82,  262 

6,  039,  429 

9,  609,  503 

62.8 

81,  992 

9,  756,  212 

118. 99 

Colorado . . . 

38,  649 

6, 866, 681 

9,031,649 

76.0 

42, 982 

5, 069, 829 

117. 95 

Idaho . 

26, 804 

3,311,812 

4,  675, 846 

70.8 

32,  588 

3,000,877 

92. 08 

Kansas _ 

115,818 

22,  444,  390 

28,  958,  958 

77.5 

154,  700 

*•  19,  656, 047 

127. 06 

Montana . . . 

29,  494 

9,  264,  400 

10,967,447 

84.5 

41,896 

6,  623,  619 

158. 10 

Nevada. _ _ _ 

1.963 

251,  454 

310,  788 

80.9 

1,980 

191,033 

96.48 

New  Mexico . . . 

19,  947 

1, 834,  488 

2,  431,584 

75.4 

19,  661 

2,  957, 135 

150.  41 

North  Dakota . . 

73,  606 

22, 896,  697 

23,  944,  274 

95.6 

111,550 

15, 082,  249 

135. 21 

Oregon . . . . 

31,915 

3,  918,  785 

4,  645,  300 

84.4 

35, 081 

3,  398,  460 

96.87 

Utah _ . _ _ 

16,  437 

1, 157,  368 

1,  568,  600 

73.8 

18,  582 

1, 016,  720 

54.72 

Washington . . . 

32,  420 

3,  937, 171 

6, 832,  228 

57.6 

34,  693 

3, 191, 162 

91.98 

Wyoming _ 

10,  701 

1, 850,  989 

2,  204, 000 

84.0 

12,  202 

2, 136, 190 

175. 07 

Western. . . 

Ala.ska . . 

485,  94'8 

84, 435,118 

105,  998,  469 

79.7 

593, 407 

74, 175,  354 

125. 00 

125 

999 

61,634 

4.244 
181,  220 

1, 080,  508 

125 
1,048 
83,  232 

5, 150 
109, 854 
1,  213, 846 

41.20 
104.  82 
14.58 

Hawaii . . 

Puerto  Rico— . . 

Insular . . 

62,  758 

1,  265,  972 

84. 405 

1,328,850 

15.  74 

Total . 

4,  359,  7C3 

371,278,567 

2  456, 686,  864 

2  81.3 

5,  956,  206 

456,  453,  697 

76. 63 

1  Includes  increases  for  small  payments  and  decreases  for  $10,000  limitation. 
«  Excludes  insular  region. 
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Pasture  improvement 

Drilling  and  dig¬ 
ging  wells 

Casings 

less  than 

4  inches 

Linear 

feet 

i 

j 

23,563 

I 

S 

! 

1 

49,  457 

49,  952 

I  i 

Casings 

4  inches 
and  over 

Linear 

feet 

i 

31,  090 

31,  090 

19,  649 

339,  170 

358,  819 

12,  337 

11,  653  1 

Control  of  destructive  plants  on  noncrop  pasture  land  and 
range  land 

Mowing 

noxious 

plants 

Acres 

i  ■ 

30,  546 

333,  057 

364,  203 

1,  206 

Sage¬ 

brush 

Acres 

3,  226 

1 

3,  580 

St. 

John’s 

wort 

Acres 

S 

Lechu- 

guilla 

Acres 

m  ‘91 

45,  484 

Cedar 

Acres 

1 

424,771 

Mes¬ 

quite 

Acres 

s 

i 

S 

105,  676 

°  i 

Prickly 
pear  and 
cactus 

Acres 

I 

i 

i 

1-r 

|1,  216,336 

li  i 

Noncrop 

open 

pasture 

improve¬ 

ment 

Acres 

32 

38 

F  3 

ilS  i 

1  t>r  1 

1  1 

1  (M 

'  ic 

13,  662 

327 

363 

11 

832 

19Z 

Z9 

1,  257 

Construction  of 
reservoirs  and  dams 

Ma¬ 

sonry 

Cubic 

yards 

^2  32 

05  05 

1 

77,  451 

I 

5 

1 

130,  772 

Material 

moved 

Ctibic 

yards 

13,  704 

8,  787 
546,  506 

SI 

tV »— 1 

I 

i‘ 

00- 

i 

JO- 

Si 

CM- 

I 

00 

o 

1 

2,  924,  122 
453,  645 

Development  of 
springs  or  seeps 

In 

rock 

Cubic 

feet 

1 

I 

1,  603 

CO 

1 

Th- 

5,  216 

7,563 
18,  613 

In  soil 
or  gravel 

Cubic 

feet 

1 

csT 

1 

S' 

69,  186 

i 

00 

?: 

17,823 

13,  736 
127,  144 

Reseeding 
(by  de¬ 
ferred 
grazing) 

Acres 

694,  168 

s 

I 

rH- 

2,  174,  713 

I 

jc- 

I 

1 

lO- 

lO- 

1,  377,  145 

1,  501,  249 

Reseeding 

(artificial) 

Pounds 

300 

1,  000 
,  1,  270 

2,580 

450,  353 
461,  154 
549,  no 

gSiiii 

(N 

5,  577,  690 

10,  330 
126,  191 

5,  534 
144,  339 
80,  963 
167,  413 
18,  900 
863,  008 

1,  416,  678 

19,  585 
336,  409 

State  and  region 

New  Hampshire _ 

Vermont. _  ...  . 

Massachusetts..  _ _ 

iNUW  I  OIK  _  __ 

New  Jersey... _  . 

Northeast _ _  . 

Illinois . .  . 

TnfUcinc 

il 

i  “ 

\^ 

Mi.ssouri _ ...  .. 

Nebraska . . 

Oh  in- 

South  Dakota..-. _ 

Wisnnnsin 

North  Central _ 

Mississippi _ , _ 

Oklahoma _ _ 

SniiMl  Ournlina 

Texas . . 

Southern.. . 

1 

California _ _ .1 

28,  719 
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Supplemental  practices,  limited  grazing 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  SOIL  CONSERVATION 

SERVICE,  1942 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

Agricultural  Conservation  and 

Adjustment  Administration, 

Soil  Conservation  Service, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  September  16,  1942. 

Mr.  M.  Clifford  Townsend, 

Administrator,  Agricultural  Conservation  and 
Adjustment  Administration. 

Dear  Mr.  Townsend;  I  am  sending  you  herewith  the  annual  re¬ 
port  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  which  covers  the  period  begin¬ 
ning  July  1,  1941,  and  ending  June  30,  1942. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  H.  Bennett,  Chief. 
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HOW  CAN  WE  HELP  WIN  THE  WAR? 

How  can  we  help  win  the  war?  This  was  the  question  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  employees  asked  themselves  on  December  7, 
1941.  When  the  war  began,  conservation  was  being  fitted  to  the  land 
more  rapidly  than  ever  before.  More  conservation  districts  were 
working.  Alore  farmers  and  ranchers  were  protecting  their  land 
resources  with  practices  that  were  parts  of  complete  soil-saving,  soil¬ 
improving,  water-conserving  systems.  Adore  erosion-scarred  acres 
were  being  healed.  Alore  idle  acres  were  being  restored  to  permanent, 
profitable  usefulness.  In  every  State,  conservation  was  spreading 
across  more  land  of  every  type. 

But  soil  conservation  had  not  moved  fast  enough — even  in  normal 
peacetime.  Land  was  being  worn  out  faster  than  it  was  being  saved, 
although  a  day  could  be  foreseen  when  land-saving  would  catch  up 
with  and  then  pass  land-wasting — if  normal  conditions  continued. 
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Total  defense  and  then  total  war  swiftly  changed  the  course  of  action 
of  the  whole  Nation.  Agricultural  production  went  into  high  speed. 
And  soil  conservation  had  to  reach  millions  of  additional  acres  imme¬ 
diately,  else  there  would  be  less  good  land  each  succeeding  year  to 
produce  food  for  freedom,  and  much  less  land  to  grow  the  food  that 
would  write  the  peace. 

As  the  Service  had  progressed  in  soil  and  water  conservation,  its 
conception  of  its  objectives  had  been  sharpened,  and  its  responsibilities 
broadened.  Soil  conservation  had  come  to  mean  the  safeguarding  of 
productive  land,  to  the  limits  of  economic  practicability,  against 
impoverishment  and  depletion  through:  (1)  Excessive  soil  removal 
by  wind  or  water,  (2)  excessive  leaching,  (3)  accumulation  of  toxic 
salts,  (4)  burning  (in  the  case  of  organic  soil — peat) ,  (5)  waterlogging, 
(6)  improper  cultivation — or  any  other  cause  in  the  nature  of  improper 
use  of  or  failure  to  protect  the  land  from  loss  of  its  productiveness. 

Achievement  of  soil  conservation,  then,  involves  erosion  control 
and  prevention,  the  conservation  and  utilization  of  rainfall,  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  accumulation  of  toxic  salts  and  waterlogging  by  drainage, 
the  prevention  of  burning  of  organic  soils,  and  the  prevention  or  reduc¬ 
tion  of  leaching,  by  means  of  improved  tillage,  mulching,  and  good 
cropping  practices;  and  encouraging  shifts  in  the  use  of  highly  erod- 
ible  land  to  grass,  trees,  or  other  protective  cover,  by  substitution  of 
land  better  adapted  to  cultivation  through  drainage,  clearing,  and 
more  intensive  culture  of  less-erodible  lands. 

In  the  war  effort  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  doing  its  part. 
The  agricultural  production  problem  was  attacked  on  three  fronts. 
The  first  front  was  in  critical  areas  where  increased  acreages  of  war 
crops  complicated  the  soil-erosion  problem. 

Some  crops  that  had  to  be  doubled  and  even  trebled  in  acreage  were 
erosion-inducing,  as  commonly  grown.  For  example,  peanut  produc¬ 
tion  on  certain  otherwise  good  peanut  land  would  cause  more  soil 
,  washing  and  blowing  than  the  growing  of  any  other  war  crop.  Critical 
areas  were  thus  developed  in  sections  with  soils  adapted  to  peanut 
culture.  The  solution  of  the  problems  in  critical  areas  was  given  first 
priority. 

Surveys  were  make  in  every  county  where  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  War  Boards  had  asked  farmers  to  grow  more  than  1,000  acres  of 
peanuts.  Treatment  necessary  to  control  erosion  while  peanuts  were 
grown  was  recommended  to  the  War  Board  of  each  county,  and 
erosion-control  job  sheets  were  prepared  for  use  by  peanut  growers. 
This  information  helped  later  in  necessary  revision  of  goals  for  1943. 

The  second  front  had  to  do  with  the  areas  of  conservation  districts 
where  the  conservation  program  was  reshaped  to  fit  war  conditions. 
If  there  was  any  question  as  to  the  place  of  a  soil  conservation  district 
in  a  democracy,  war  conditions  have  answered  it:  Farmer-organized, 
farmer-controlled  soil  conservation  districts  are  democracy  in  action 
on  the  land,  and  are  vital  to  the  Nation  in  time  of  peace  or  war. 

Soil-  and  water-conservation  progress  in  districts  was  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  year.  On  June  30,  1942,  Soil  Conservation  Service 
technicians  were  aiding  farmers  and  ranchers  in  653  districts,  com¬ 
prising  395,376,015  acres.  Since  the  district  program  began,  over 
126,000  farm  and  ranch  conservation  plans  had  been  prepared  for 
29,500,000  acres.  (See  tables  1  and  2.)  Each  conservation  plan 
helped  the  owner  or  operator  to  meet  Food-for-Freedom  goals  with 
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minimum  damage  to  the  land.  Each  conservation  plan  enabled  the 
farm  family  to  grow  as  much  of  its  own  food  as  possible.  Each  plan 
assisted  the  owner  or  operator  to  produce  as  many  different  crops,  or 
as  many  kinds  of  livestock,  as  the  land  can  support  well  year  after 
year  with  adequate  conservation  treatment.  It  enabled  the  operator 
to  adjust  production  to  the  ability  of  the  land,  thus  safely  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  United  States  and  her  Allies  during  the  war.  Putting 
conservation  practices  in  operation  on  the  land  has  been  a  first- 
priority  job  in  the  regular  district  program.  At  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year,  771  soil  conservation  districts,  comprising  451,990,000, 
acres  had  been  organized. 

The  third  front  of  the  agricultural  production  war  is  very  broad, 
covering  all  farms  and  ranches  both  inside  and  outside  the  conserva¬ 
tion  districts.  To  help  farmers  in  general  meet  the  problem  of 
producing  for  war  use  a  simple-practices  program  was  instituted  with 
the  help  of  the  Extension  Service  and  members  of  the  county  USDA 
War  Boards.  Service  technicians  (1)  cooperatively  developed  a  list 
of  simple  practices  for  erosion-problem  areas,  (2)  cooperatively 
prepared  guides  for  applying  simple  practices  on  different  kinds  of 
lands,  (3)  cooperatively  prepared  simple  specifications  or  job  sheets 
for  practice  application,  (4)  helped  county  agents  explain  the  program 
to  district  supervisors  and  members  of  county  USDA  War  Boards, 
and  (5)  cooperatively  developed  procedures  for  carrying  the  program 
to  all  farmers.  With  few  exceptions,  the  Service’s  contribution  to 
the  simple-practices  program  ended  with  step  (5) .  In  some  instances, 
technicians  conducted  field  demonstrations.  The  simple-practices 
program  was  used  effectively  in  the  critical  areas. 

These  were  some  of  the  ways  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  war  effort  during  the  past  year.  The  vService  enlisted 
wholeheartedly  in  the  effort  to  build  up  the  Nation’s  defenses  and 
when  war  came  on  December  7,  completely  streamlined  its  organiza¬ 
tion  and  went  on  a  war  footing.  Let  us  look,  in  a  little  more  detail, 
at  the  work  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  been  doing  during 
the  year. 


Table  1. — Number  and  area  of  work  units  in  whieh  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  had  worked  or  cooperated,  by  region  and  State,  as  of 

June  30,  1942 
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1  Within  the  84  laud-utilization  projects,  managed  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  Service,  there  has  been  acquired  or  is  in  process  of  acquisition,  7,482,705  acres  or  18.3  percent  of  the 
gross  area.  Of  the  7,482,705  acres  being  acquired,  the  Service  is  managing  directly  3,268,644  acres,  and  indirectly  through  soil  conservation  districts,  grazing  districts,  and  grazing 
associations  another  3,956,680  acres — a  total  of  7,225,324  acres. 


Table  2, — Farm  and  range  conservation  plans  prepared  to  date  hy  Soil  Conservation  Service  technicians  in  areas  within  which  the  Service  had 
•  ^  directed  the  programs  and  in  which  it  was  cooperating  as  of  June  30,  1942 
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1  Includes  farm  and  range  conservation  plans  for  (1)  drought  relief;  (2)  water  facilities  and  farm  forestry  outside  of  districts,  demonstration  projects,  and  SCS-CCC  camp  areas; 
(3)  farms  and  ranches  to  which  permits  have  been  granted  to  use  lands  acquired  in  submarginal  land-utilisation  projects;  and  (4)  public  lands,  inclusive  of  those  prepared  prior  to 
June  30,  1940,  for  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
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CONSERVATION  INCREASES  PRODUCTION 

IN  THE  NORTHEAST 

In  the  Northeast  the  contribution  of  the  Service  to  the  food- 
production  program  is  showing  up  in  increased  yields  on  farms  where 
conservation  practices  are  in  effect.  Our  technicians  have  been  active 
in  spreading  information  about  the  increased  yields  resulting  from  use 
of  conservation  practices  and  in  helping  farmers  plan  and  install  such 
practices. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  every  State  in  this  section.  In 
Maine  better  pastures  have  enabled  farmers  to  increase  milk  produc¬ 
tion.  In  New  York  areas  of  submarginal  land  have  been  made  pro¬ 
ductive.  In  the  Winooski  Valley,  Vt.,  long  a  critical  area,  erosion 
has  been  largely  controlled  and  production  has  gone  up.  During  the 
heavy  rams  of  June  16,  1942,  erosion-control  practices  afforded  real 
protection  to  croplands  in  this  area.  A  comparison  of  the  cultivated 
fields  protected  by  erosion-control  methods  with  fields  not  protected 
showed  the  value  of  conservation.  According  to  one  technician: 

The  diversion  ditches,  terraces,  and  water-disposal  systems  were  really  given 
a  chance  to  do  their  stuff — and  they  did.  Numerous  outlets  showed  their  high- 
water  mark  by  the  way  the  grass  was  flattened  out,  and  by  this  proved  they  had 
intercepted  and  carried  off  much  surface  water. 

Farmers  generally  throughout  the  Northeast  reported  better  control 
of  erosion  and  better  crop  yields.  R.  M.  Jolmson,  Walpole,  N.  H., 
said  that  soil-  and  water-conserving  practices  have  increased  potato 
yields  in  both  wet  and  dry  years.  His  127-acre  farm  is  worth  $50 
more  an  acre  for  potato  production  under  the  contour  system  than 
under  the  old  system.  Another  farmer,  Walter  Wright  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  said: 

Contour  strip-cropping  has  increased  my  yield  by  50  percent.  I  can  feed  twice 
as  many  cattle  and  feed  them  better  than  I  could  5  years  ago.  Increased  pasture 
and  contour  furrows  and  alfalfa,  have  also  contributed  to  this. 

Numerous  surveys  and  studies  have  been  made  during  the  last  year 
which  indicate  that  conservation  increases  yields  generally.  For 
example,  in  western  Pennsylvania,  on  48  farms  whose  operators  are 
cooperating  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  production  of 
digestible  nutrients  in  1938  as  compared  with  1934  was  increased  to 
a  greater  extent  than  on  farms  of  58  noncooperators  in  the  same  area, 
in  spite  of  a  greater  reduction  in  the  acreage  of  intertilled  crops. 

Milk  production  per  cow  on  farms  of  cooperators  increased  by  1,000 
pounds  during  this  period,  while  the  production  per  cow  of  dairy 
herds  on  farms  of  non  cooperators  remained  approximately  unchanged. 
Total  milk  production  increased  by  12  percent  on  the  farms  of  coop¬ 
erators  and  less  than  5  percent  on  farms  of  noncooperators.  These 
differences  are  attributed  to  the  increased  quantity  and  improved 
quality  of  hay  and  pasturage  on  the  farms  of  cooperators. 

IN  THE  SOUTHEAST 

The  Southeastern  States  have  long  been  afflicted  with  soil  erosion 
and  floods.  Here  the  story  of  gullied  fields  and  an  impoverished 
people  is  an  old  one.  Land  iu  this  region  was  abandoned  over  a 
hundred  years  ago  because  of  soil  washing.  But  recently  the  South 
has  made  a  comeback,  and  in  some  Southern  States  it  is  now  estimated 
that  90  percent  of  the  land  has  been  contoured. 
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The  work-unit  technician  in  the  Greenville  County,  S.  C.,  soil  con¬ 
servation  district  made  the  following  statement: 

Farmers  who  practiced  good  conservation  farming  increased  their  yields  by  25 
percent  and  cut  the  cost  of  production  approximately  one-third.  Where  conserva¬ 
tion  practices  were  in  effect  it  was  noticeable  that  the  production  of  meat,  milk, 
and  other  needed  food  products  was  increased.  As  an  example,  Alex  Stokes,  a 
farmer  of  Jordan  community,  S.  .C.,  produced  21  bales  of  cotton  on  16  acres  in 
1941.  Previous  to  the  installation  of  a  soil  conservation  program,  Stokes  seldom 
raised  more  than  a  bale  of  cotton  to  the  acre. 

On  the  farm  of  Dillard  G.  Watson,  of  Anderson,  S.  C.,  as  a  result  of 
an  improved  pasture  and  feed  crops  program,  the  number  of  cattle 
increased  in  4  years  from  2  milk  cows  to  95  purebred  Angus  beef 
cattle  in  addition  to  work  stock,  ^fr.  Watson  planted  30  acres  of 
cotton  with  an  average  annual  yield  of  40  bales,  1  acre  of  corn,  and  the 
rest  in  small  grain.  All  feed  was  produced  on  the  farm.  He  said 
that  the  soil  conservation  program  is  unquestionably  responsible  for 
the  increased  production. 

D.  J.  Lay,  another  South  Carolina  farmer,  reports  that  5  years  ago 
he  had  hardly  enough  hay  to  meet  farm  needs.  After  establishing 
soil  conservation  practices  he  not  only  had  sufficient  hay  for  his  needs 
but  also  sold  $2,000  worth. 

Numerous  cases  of  increased  production  as  a  result  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  conservation  practices  could  be  cited.  In  Rockingham  County, 
S.  C.,  200  acres  of  idle  land  was  converted  to  improved  pasture  that 
now  furnishes  seasonal  grazing  for  190  dairy  cows.  A  total  of  250 
acres  of  idle  land  was  converted  to  perennial  hay  crops  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  enough  hay  for  200  cows. 

In  Richmond  County,  N.  C.,  the  acreage  of  crotalaria  has  been 
expanded  from  160  acres  in  1936  to  approximately  30,000  acres  in 
1941.  As  an  example  of  returns  from  crotalaria  as  a  soil-conserving 
crop,  Tede  Sheppard,  a  tenant  on  the  farm  of  F.  B.  Garrett,  near 
Rockingham,  produced  26.4  bushels  of  corn  following  a  crop  of  cro¬ 
talaria  on  a  field  of  very  poor  soil  that  had  previously  made  only  3  to 
5  bushels  an  acre. 

Aubrey  Eidson  of  Lineville,  Ala.,  grew  53.7  bushels  of  corn  an 
acre  following  sericea  lespedeza  in  1941.  The  sericea  was  planted  on 
severely  eroded  cropland  in  1936  in  cooperation  with  the  CCC  camp. 
The  land  would  have  produced  less  than  10  bushels  of  corn  an  acre 
at  that  time.  The  lespedeza  was  harvested  for  hay  each  year  during 
the  4  years  1937-1940,  inclusive.  Mr.  Eidson  made  about  the  same 
amount  of  corn  in  1941,  after  the  land  had  been  in  sericea  5  years,  as 
he  would  have  made  altogether  if  the  land  had  been  in  corn  each  year. 
In  addition  the  land  was  protected  against  erosion,  fertility  of  the 
soil  was  increased,  and  hay  crops  were  harvestfed  for  4  years. 

B.  B.  Hughes  of  Stoney  Point,  S.  C.,  produced  33.1  bushels  of  corn 
an  acre  followmg  kudzu,  compared  with  4.7  bushels  on  an  adjoining 
area  in  the  same  field  where  no  kudzu  was  grown.  This  was  a  seven¬ 
fold  increase  where  soil  fertility  had  been  restored  under  a  cover  of 
kudzu. 

IN  THE  WESTERN  GULF  REGION 

Farmers  in  Louisiana,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas,  as  else¬ 
where,  have  given  wholehearted  support  to  the  war  program  for 
increased  production.  But  they  are  using  judgment  in  the  way  they 
seek  this  increased  production.  During  World  War  II  thousands  of 
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farmers  are  cultivating  only  those  lands  that  are  adapted  for  cultiva¬ 
tion.  They  are  farming  on  the  contour.  They  are  using  terraces, 
strip  cropping,  and  other  well-proven  measures  to  protect  their  land 
from  torrential  rains.  Under  the  present  soil  conservation  district 
program  the  Government  is  furnishing  the  necessary  services  in  sur¬ 
veys  and  plans  for  the  farmer  to  follow  in  carrying  out  the  program  with 
his  own  labor,  equipment,  seed,  and  any  other  required  materials. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  nursery  4  miles  south  of  Sibley,  La., 
on  State  Highway  No.  90  is  operated  primarily  for  the  production  of 
tree  seedlings,  kudzu  plants,  and  the  seed  of  early-maturing  crotalaria, 
several  lespedezas,  and  a  few  grasses.  Most  of  the  material  is  planted 
on  the  lands  of  farmer-district  cooperators.  The  remainder  is  planted 
on  Government-owned  lands  operated  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv¬ 
ice,  and  in  a  very  small  degree  on  lands  of  cooperating  State  and 
Federal  agencies.  In  addition  to  the  production  work  this  nursery 
has  been  doing  some  valuable  observational  work  on  grasses  and  le¬ 
gumes.  For  example:  The  promising  soil-binder  and  pasture  grass 
strain  T-1458a,  recognized  scientifically  as  Chloris  latisquamea  and 
commonly  as  Foster  fingergrass,  was  discovered  and  developed  at  this 
nursery.  Another  grass  of  the  same  genus,  Chloris  gayana  or  Rhodes 
grass,  which  is  famous  for  its  soil-binding  and  beef-producing  qualities 
on  the  King  ranch  in  Texas,  is  being  developed  for  winter  hardiness 
at  Sibley. 

Similar  work  is  bemg  done  at  the  San  Antonio  nursery,  where  some 
prom.ismg  new  grasses  (new  in  the  sense  of  bemg  seeded)  are  bemg 
developed.  One  of  them^ — slender  gram.a — is  now  bemg  carried  out 
to  regional  ranches  for  practical  tests. 

As  a  result  of  v/ork  through  drainage  camps  in  Louisiana,  thousands 
of  acres  not  previously  used  for  agricultural  purposes  may  now  be 
cultivated ;  im.proved  drainage  also  made  possible  a  higher  yield  per 
acre  from  lands  already  bemg  cultivated.  When  the  CCC  cam.p  was 
closed  at  Ville  Platte,  cam.j:)  officials  reported: 

Approximately  200,000  acres  were  drained,  which  comprised  about  2,000  farms. 
This  work  proved  to  be  of  great  value.  Alany  areas  on  which  crops  were  fre¬ 
quently  ruined  by  floods  in  the  past,  were  made  more  valuable  by  the  certainty 
that  normal  rains  up  to  and  including  2  inches  in  24  hours  would  readily  run  off 
without  damage  to  crops. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  CCC  drainage  camps  assigned  to 
the  Service  have  completed  work  throughout  the  country  which  has 
brought  back  mto  cultivation,  or  increased  the  productivity  of,  13 
million  acres. 

Food  is  being  produced  today  on  land  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
almost  rumed  by  erosion.  Two  of  such  subm.arginal-land  areas  in 
Louisiana  are  now  protected  by  grasses  and  other  forage  plants. 
The  pasture  is  leased  to  local  farm.ers  for  grazing  purposes,  and  from 
it,  approximately  180,000  pounds  of  milk  and  44,400  pounds  of  beef 
have  been  produced. 

Here  are  some  of  the  benefits  recently  reported  by  Louisiana 
farm.ers  who  have  applied  a  complete  soil  and  water  conservation 
program: 

M.  S.  Daugherty,  wSr.,  and  his  son,  M.  S.  Daugherty,  Jr.,  who 
operate  a  dairy  near  St.  Francisville,  said  that  the  m.ilk  production 
from  55  cows  increased  from  110  to  130  gallons  a  day  when  they  took 
the  cows  off  native  pastures  and  put  them  on  a  white  clover  pasture 
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last  spring.  After  25  days  of  grazing,  the  cows  were  taken  out  of  the 
clover  pasture  in  order  to  permit  the  clover  to  mature  a  seed  crop. 
Under  former  use,  soil  loss  ranged  from  25  to  75  percent  in  most  of 
the  field,  and  in  some  parts  more  than  75  percent.  The  clover  now 
is  holding  and  improving  the  remaining  topsoil. 

Lee  Ezell  who  operates  a  daily  on  a  55-acre  farm  south  of  Frank¬ 
lin  ton  spent  $182  for  labor,  seed,  lime,  and  fertilizer  to  develop  a 
10-acre  clover  and  Dallis  grass  pasture  last  fall.  From  March  6  to 
May  4 — ^a  total  of  50  days — ^20  cows  and  15  yeaiiuigs  grazed  on  these 
10  acres.  Ills  dairy  records  show  that  milk  production  increased  150 
pounds  a  day  and  that  the  feed  bill  was  cut  $5.10  a  day  through  the 
use  of  the  pasture,  "l^  ith  m,ilk  worth  $3  a  hundred  pounds,  the 
increased  production  was  valued  at  $4.50  a  day.  Thus  the  pasture 
had  a  gross  cash  value  of  $9.60  an  acre  per  day  for  50  days,  or  a  total 
of  $480,  an  average  of  $48  an  acre. 

Tills  land  on  the  Ezell  farm  had  been  used  to  grow  corn,  soybeans, 
and  peas,  and  had  been  yielding  a  gross  annual  income  of  $35  an  acre. 
Under  that  use,  however,  tlie  10  acres  had  lost  between  25  and  75 
percent  of  the  topsoil.  The  thick  carpet  of  •clovers  and  grass  has 
controlled  erosion. 

At  Grand  Cane  in  DeSoto  Parish,  Al.  C.  Storey  is  manager  of  two 
farms  on  which  the  cotton  yields  were  declining  jirior  to  1936,  when 
he  began  establishing  a  conservation-farming  system  with  the  help 
of  Sei’vice  technicians  on  the  demonstration  project.  On  one  farm 
the  average  cotton-lint  yield  per  acre  was  increased  from  187  pounds 
to  an  average *of  236  pounds  an  acre  during  the  5  years  beginning  in 
1936.  In  1940  the  average  was  334  pounds  of  lint  an  acre.  On  the 
other  farm,  the  yield  was  increased  from  173  pounds  of  Imt  cotton  to 
212  pounds  an  acre. 

W.  J.  Young  of  Kentwood  retired  from  cultivation  to  pasture  two 
steep  fields  that  were  eroding.  The  fields  were  contour  ridged  to 
prevent  washing  and  to  conserve  rainfall.  The  land  then  was  ferti¬ 
lized,  limed,  and  seeded  to  clovers.  In  2  years  the  retuiii  from  dairy 
cows  had  repaid  the  entire  cost  of  establislimg  the  pasture,  and  in 
addition  had  made  a  good  return  on  the  investment.  Last  spring 
when  he  ])laced  dairy  cows  on  this  pasture,  milk  production  mcreased 
more  than  6  pounds  a  cow  a  day.  Young  is  a  cooperator  with  the 
Feliciana  Soil  Conservation  District. 

Over  in  Texas,  farmers  were  also  getting  good  results.  Fred 
Knauf,  vLo  lives  2  miles  north  of  Reisel,  states: 

Fifteen  years  ago  25  acres  of  my  cultivated  land  was  so  badly  damaged  from 
sheet  erosion  that  it  would  not  grow  corn  at  all  and  hardly  enough  cotton  to  pay 
the  expense  of  making  the  crop,  i  terraced  the  land,  and  began  applying  all  the 
barnyard  manure  available  from  my  farm,  plowing  under  a  green-manure  crop 
of  oats,  Sudan,  or  hubam  clover  at  least  once  every  3  years,  and  turning  under  all 
m3'-  cotton  and  corn  stalks,  and  this  land  now  averages  a  half  bale  of  cotton  and 
30  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  and  for  the  past  5  years  erosion  has  been  controlled. 

During  wartime  it  is  necessary  to  get  formerly  abandoned  land  back 
into  production  if  possible.  At  Guthrie,  Okla.,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  experiment  station  farm  included  75  acres  of  abandoned  land, 
vhich  formerly  had  been  cultivated.  The  farm  also  included  35  acres 
of  scrubby  oak  pasture.  First,  the  scrubby  oak  was  removed,  and 
then  sprout  growth  was  controlled  by  clipping  with  ordinary  mowing 
machines.  The  grass  reseeded  itself  and  produced  a  good  soil  cover. 
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Seventeen  acres  of  this  cleared  area  produced  645  bales  of  native  grass 
hay.  The  remainder  was  grazed  by  20  steers  that  during  1  season 
gained  an  average  of  276.5  pounds  each.  This  amounted  to  50.3 
pounds  of  beef  an  acre  from  land  which  formerly  had  produced 
nothing. 

IN  THE  LAKE  STATES 

Soil  conservation  increases  farm  income  several  hundred  dollars  a  year  *  *  * 

boosts  livestock  income  *  *  *  doubles  the  carrying  capacity  of  pastures 
*  *  *  increases  value  of  corn  produced  by  $12  or  $15  per  acre  *  *  * 
boosts  corn  and  oats  yields  10  biishels  or  more  an  acre  as  a  result  of  contour- 
jj^g  *  *  saves  10  percent  of  tractor  fuel  through  contour  tillage  which  also 

required  less  power  and  labor  *  *  *  enables  farmers  to  produce  more  food 

for  the  boys  in  the  armed  forces,  the  home  folks,  and  our  allies  without  needless 
waste  of  soil  *  *  *  is  the  only  safe  basis  on  which  to  produce  the  maximum 

of  raw  materials  needed  in  the  war  effort. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  facts  reported  from  the  Lake  States. 
The  Service  has  collected  all  available  information  from  farmers,  soil 
conservation  experiment  stations,  economic  research  workers,  and 
members  of  the  staff  who  had  been  observing  the  effects  of  the  program 
on  yields,  livestock  production,  and  farm  income  in  these  States. 

For  example,  farm-record  keepers  in  Illinois  in  1941  obtained  average 
corn-yield  inciveses  of  up  to  11  bushels  an  acre,  or  $8.40  an  acre,  as  a 
result  of  contouring.  Similarly,  farmers  growing  sot^beaus  obtained 
increases  ranging  up  to  6.2  bushels  an  acre  as  the  result  of  contour 
tillage.  Value  of  this  increased  yield  was  $10.23  an  acre. 

Records  of  one  Illinois  farmer  show  that  since  adopting  a  complete 
conservation  plan,  his  operating  costs  have  averaged  f4  percent  less 
than  those  of  his  neighbors  who  farm  parallel  to  boundary  lines.  This 
farmer  operates  a  combine,  tiactor-drav/n  coin  planter  and  cultivator, 
mechanical  corn  picker,  mower,  hay  loader,  and  other  equipment  on 
terraced  and  contour  strip-cropped  fields. 

Some  interesting  comparisons  are  reported  from  the  Coon  Valley 
and  Fennimore  Soil  Conservation  Demonstration  Areas  in  Wisconsin. 

Farm-record  data  show  that  farmers  in  these  two  areas  are  well  on 
their  way  toward  the  achievement  of  war-production  goals.  The 
record-keeping  farmers  increased  livestock  production  in.  1941  con¬ 
siderably,  and  are  making  still  further  increases  in  1942.  Increases 
in  butterfat  and  egg  production  in  1941  were  larger  on  farms  on  which 
soil  conservation  programs  have  been  established,  whereas  hog-pro¬ 
duction  increases  were  larger  on  farms  without  such  programs;  due 
perhaps  to  the  larger  proportion  of  hay  and  the  smaller  proportion  of 
corn  and  small  grains  grown. 

Farmers  who  are  participating  in  the  soil  conservation  program  in 
the  Coon  Valley  area  sold  19  percent  more  butterfat  in  1941  than  in 
1940  as  compared  with  a  12  percent  increase  in  sales  obtained  by  non- 
participating  farmers.  For  the  Fennimore  area  these  figures  were  23 
percent  and  5  percent,  respectively,  for  the  two  groups.  The  sharper 
rise  in  butterfat  sales  on  farms  of  cooperators  was  due  to  a  greater 
increase  in  sales  per  cow,  as  well  as  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
cows  milked.  The  number  of  cows  on  the  program  farms  January  1, 
1942,  was  10  percent  higher  and  on  the  nonprogram  farms  5  percent 
, higher  than  on  the  previous  January  1. 

The  cooperating  farmers  not  only  showed  a  greater  increase  in  egg 
sales  in  1941  than  the  other  group  of  farmers  but  they  also  had  a  liigher 
percentage  of  hens  and  pullets  on  the  farms  January  1,  1942,  than  on 
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January  1,  1941.  In  the  Coon  Valley  area,  egg  sales  were  increased 
by  14  percent  on  the  program  farms  and  by  4  percent  on  the  non¬ 
program  farms;  by  a  35  percent  increase  for  cooperators  and  a  3 
percent  decrease  for  others  in  the  Fennimore  area. 

IN  THE  NORTHERN  GREAT  PLAINS 

Various  difficulties  confront  those  who  make  their  living  from  the 
land  in  the  northern  Great  Plains.  Grasshoppers,  long  hauls  to  mar¬ 
kets,  blizzards,  hailstorms,  to  name  a  few,  are  all  to  be  contended 
with,  but  tlie  most  important  problem  in  agricultural  production  is  to 
save  every  possible  drop  of  water  the  heavens  grant.  Walter  Kur- 
schinski.  Van  Hook,  N.  Dak.,  puts  it  succinctly: 

It’s  just  a  matter  of  finding  out  what  you  have  to  work  with  and  then  using  it 
to  the  best  advantage.  The  conservation  survey  showed  me  that  most  of  the 
land  should  be  in  grass,  that  there  is  some  land  on  the  farm  where  feed  crops  can 
be  grown  safely,  and  that  a  small  part  near  the  house  is  good  for  a  truck  garden. 
And  I’m  near  enough  to  a  market  for  garden  stuff. 

Kurschinski  turned  to  his  soil  conservation  district  for  help  because 
of  the  severe  erosion  on  his  farm.  Today  he  is  producing  much  more 
food,  and  has  faith  in  his  land. 

In  Prairie  County,  Mont.,  nearly  lOO-percent  current  payment  of 
taxes  was  recorded  during  the  year  and  not  a  single  land  operator  was 
on  relief.  But  in  1935,  less  than  one-third  of  the  taxes  on  rural  land 
was  paid. 

The  experience  of  George  Heald  in  the  Spring  Creek  area  in  north¬ 
eastern  Wyoming  is  typical.  He  says: 

I’ve  learned  many  things  in  the  22  years  since  my  family  moved  west.  One  is, 
that  this  is  not  a  cash  crop-hog  country.  Another  thing — 150  cows  having  a 
90-percent  calf  crop  with  the  calves  averaging  400  pounds  in  the  fall  will  produce 
2  tons  more  beef  than  260  cows  with  a  GS-jjercent  calf  crop  and  the  calves  averag¬ 
ing  300  pounds.  The  Government  helped  us  when  we  needed  it,  and  now  we’re 
in  a  position  to  help  in  the  war  program  by  producing  more  beef  and  mutton  and 
wool. 

Undoubtedly  my  position  would  be  much  different  today  had  it  not  been  for  the 
land-utilization  project  and  the  help  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Today 
we  are  useful  to  our  country.  We  are  using  the  land  as  it  should  be  used,  farming 
only  to  raise  necessary  feed  crops,  protecting  the  range,  building  feed  reserves  so 
that  we  can  weather  some  tough  years,  no  longer  dependent  on  outside  subsidies 
to  remain  on  our  places.  We  are  real  Americans.  *  *  *  We  want  to  stay 

that  way. 

Stubbie-mulch  tillage — that  is,  working  the  land  with  implements 
that  leave  tlie  vegetative  material  on  or  near  the  surface — had  a 
good  test  as  a  wind-erosion  control  measure  last  spring  (1942)  and 
came  through  in  fine  shape,  according  to  Ross  D.  Davies  of  Brook¬ 
ings,  senior  sod  conservationist  in  South  Dakota.  He  said  that 
more  than  90,000  acres  of  land  in  soil  conservation  districts,  SCS- 
CCC  camp  work  areas,  and  demonstration  projects  were  cultivated 
according  to  the  stubble-mulcli  system,  with  subsurface  tillage 
last  jenv. 

‘T  talked  with  a  large  number  of  farmers  and  all  told  me  that  their 
subsurface-tilled  land  did  not  blow  this  spring,”  Davies  said.  ‘T 
saw  many  fields  treated  in  this  way  and  none  showed  evidence  of 
wind  damage.” 
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IN  THE  SOUTHWEST 

Throughout  the  Southwest  an  increase  in  irrigated  pastures  has 
brought  about  an  increase  in  production  of  feed  and  dairy  products. 
Proper  application  of  irrigation  water  not  only  has  improved  crop 
production  but  also  has  saved  water  to  bring  other  land  into  produc¬ 
tion.  Rebuilding  of  diversion  dams  and  ditch  headings  and  clearing 
land  of  flood  debris,  as  was  done  in  several  parts  of  this  area  during 
the  year,  was  clearly  a  valuable  wartime  contribution.  In  the 
Hondo  Valley,  in  the  San  Juan  Valle}^,  and  in  the  Gila  Valley  prompt 
action  last  fall  and  winter  made  available  thousands  of  acres  for 
1940  production,  which  otherwise  would  have  lain  idle  during  the 
current  crop  season. 

In  dry-land  farming  areas,  pasture  seeding  was  pointed  out  to 
farmers  and  ranchers  as  a  part  of  the  answer  to  inadequate  spring 
and  fall  range.  After  the  grass  seed  is  harvested  the  land  can  be 
grazed.  Seed  is  being  produced  for  use  now  and  in  a  post-war  period 
when  lands  now  in  crops  will  have  to  be  put  back  into  grass. 

Take  the  case  of  Floyd  I.  Davis  of  Dove  Creek,  Colo.  Davis,  in 
the  fall  of  1941,  harvested  and  sold  more  than  $600  worth  of  crested 
wheatgrass  seed  from  160  acres  of  pasture,  which  he  seeded  in  1939. 
After  selling  the  seed  he  was  still  able  to  pasture  more  than  60  head 
of  livestock. 

In  many  localities,  crested  wheatgrass  alone,  seeded  on  land  which 
formerly  brought  poor  gTain  production,  is  paying  for  itself  many 
times  over  in  terms  of  increased  production  of  livestock  and  soil 
conservation  at  a  time  when  the  country  most  urgently  needs  both. 
In  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  sugar-beet  seed  growers  were  helped  to 
plan  farm  operations  which  would  produce  the  best  seed  more  effi¬ 
ciently,  and  at  the  same  time  conserve  soil  and  mioisture. 

Two  examples — one  from  New  Alexico  and  the  other  from  Utah— 
reveal  what  soil  conservation  means  to  stockmen  of  the  Southwest. 

On  the  Espiritu  Santo  Grant  of  northwestern  New  Alexico,  an 
Indian  stockman  named  Sando  from  the  ancient  Jemez  pueblo,  last 
year  grazed  573  ewes.  The  grant  was  purchased  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  submarginal  land  in  1935.  Since  that  time  proper  manage¬ 
ment  and  soil  conservation  treatment  have  brought  back  grass  and 
healed  erosion  to  the  point  that  it  is  now  considered  one  of  the  best 
range  areas  of  the  Rio  Puerco  Valley. 

Sando’s  573  ewes  last  year  produced  a  106-percent  lamb  crop,  with 
lambs  weighing  73 K  pounds,  on  the  average,  at  selling  time.  The 
wool  clip  averaged  8.8  pounds  per  ewe. 

Not  many  miles  away,  on  other  overgrazed,  abused  range  lands  of 
the  Rio  Puerco  Valley,  another  stockman  grazed  1,600  ewes  last 
year.  But  his  ewes  brought  no  more  than  a  52-percent  lamb  crop 
with  lambs  weighing  an  average  of  48  pounds  at  selling  time.  His 
wool  clip  averaged  only  6  pounds  per  ewe. 

Now  for  a  comparison  which  shows  the  benefits  of  soil  conservation 
on  range  land.  Sando’s  herd  of  573  ewes,  on  the  properly  managed 
range,  brought  607  lambs  weighing  a  total  of  44,614  pounds  at  mar¬ 
keting  time.  On  overgrazed  range  the  other  herd  brought  832  lambs 
weighing  only  39,936  pounds.  Sando  marketed  4,678  more  pounds 
of  lambs — better  quality  of  lambs  too,  that  commanded  a  higher 
price.  And  Sando,  with  one-third  the  number  of  ewes,  obtained  a 
wool  clip  more  than  half  that  of  the  larger  herd. 
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In  the  Northern  Utah  Soil  Conservation  District,  near  Tremonton, 
the  Christensen  brotliers  are  stockmen  who  raise  cattle  on  a  10,000- 
acre  ranch.  Since  1940,  they  have  coo[)eratc(l  with  the  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  district  and  have  put  their  ranch  on  a  conservation-management 
basis. 

The  results,  as  the  Christensen  brothers  report  them,  tell  a  terse 
but  vivid  story  of  im])rovement  and  increased  production — better 
range  lands,  less  ei*osion,  a  5-percent  increase  in  bVef  production  last 
year,  and  a  15-percent  increase  in  calf  crop  this  past  spring. 

AID  TO  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Prior  to  December,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  had  received 
many  requests  from  the  armed  forces  for  assistance.  Planting  mate¬ 
rial  had  been  furnished  and  Service  technicians  had  visited  many 
Army  posts  to  advise  on  erosion-control  problems.  The  War  and 
Navy  Departments  had  been  notified  that  Service  facilities  were 
available  to  assist  with  flood-control  and  erosion  problems  at  harbors, 
cantonments,  forts,  arsenals,  and  other  points  where  assistance  was 
needed.  After  the  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor  various  jobs  were  completed 
in  record  time. 

J.  R.  Pollock  and  J.  L.  Vincenz  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  sug¬ 
gested  detailing  Soil  Conservation  Service  technicians  to  Service 
Command  (F)  Offices  in  order  to  make  an  immediate  survey  of  erosion 
conditions  on  Army  units  and  develop  erosion-control  plans  with 
estimates  of  cost.  This  was  done  very  quickly,  and  the  plans  were 
used  as  a  basis  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps  for  the  allocation  of 
funds  to  put  erosion  control  in  effect.  Hundreds  of  Soil  Conservation 
Service  technicians  were  requested  to  help,  and  the  wholehearted 
assistance  received  made  it  possible  to  complete  the  survey  in  approxi¬ 
mately  3  weeks. 

Erosion  control  and  re  vegetation  were  planned  for  185  Army  can¬ 
tonments,  forts,  air  bases,  and  other  Army  units,  and  much  engineer¬ 
ing  and  agronomic  work  w^as  applied  by  April  1,  1942,  with  plans  for 
additional  units  rapidly  being  developed.  Completed  plans  were 
submitted  to  Army  officials  at  tlie  posts  for  transmittal  to  Washington 
through  Army  channels.  Considering  that  Army  officials  had  to 
secure  the  necessary  seeding  and  other  equipment,  fertilizer,  seed, 
and  other  materials  and  labor  after  the  funds  were  allocated,  the  job 
was  done  in  a  remarkably  short  time. 

The  problems  encountered  in  the  Army  units  included  all  those 
that  are  found  in  a  regular  farm-land  conservation  program.  Excava¬ 
tion,  grading,  diversion  and  drainage  ditches,  levees,  curbs  and  gut¬ 
ters,  catch  basins,  retaining  wnills  and  structures  of  many  kinds,  land 
and  seedbed  preparation,  lime  and  fertilizer  application,  seeding  and 
sodding,  application  of  topsoil,  mulching,  gully  control,  and  i)lanting 
of  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines  were  the  principal  operations  and  practices 
that  were  planned  and  applied. 

Cantonments,  airfields,  hospitals,  naval  bases,  or  other  necessary 
military  establishments  sprang  up  in  every  section  of  the  Nation. 
Trees,  shrubs,  vines,  and  grass  disappeared  from  thousands  of  acres 
during  the  clearing,  grading,  excavating,  and  leveling  operations 
required  in  preparing  sites  for  buildings,  streets,  railroads,  landing 
fields,  parade  grounds,  and  rifle  ranges.  Consequently,  wind  and 
water  erosion  and  drainage  were  soon  major  problems. 
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The  Soil  Conservation  Service  survey  showed  that,  in  many  cases, 
normal  rains  left  culverts  choked  and  streets  and  parking  areas 
covered  with  tons  of  silt.  Pools  of  stagnant  water  were  left  under 
barracks  and  other  buildings  where  they  furnished  breeding  places 
for  mosquitos.  Roads,  streets,  railroads,  utility  stations,  and  other 
structures  were  endangered  by  sloughing  of  unprotected  banks  on 
cuts  and  fills.  In  other  areas  dust  in  the  air  caused  and  aggravated 
respiratory  diseases;  damaged  airplane  motors,  typewriters,  and  other 
instruments  and  machinery ;  created  hazardous  flying  conditions ;  and, 
at  times,  even  grounded  airplanes. 

Throughout  the  United  States  SCS  technicians  attempted  to  remedy 
these  problems.  In  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  Louisiana, 
alone,  more  than  100  technicians  and  the  enrollees  of  14  CCC  camps 
gave  assistance.  Teclmicians  prepared  detailed  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions  for  erosion  control  on  34  Army  posts  and  gave  limited  assistance 
in  the  execution  of  these  plans.  CCC  enrollees,  WPA  laborers,  other 
civilian  workers,  and,  m  some  cases,  soldiers  did  the  work.  Erosion- 
control  plans  in  these  States  were  developed  for  37  other  military 
areas. 

Armed  forces  were  aided  in  many  other  ways.  A  sedimentation 
survey  v/as  made  of  Lake  Corpus  Christi,  the  water  supply  source 
of  the  Naval  Air  Training  Station  at  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  A  detailed 
flood-control  survey  was  made  of  arroyos  that  regularly  carry  damag¬ 
ing  waters  to  vital  railroads  and  highways  in  Hudspeth  County,  Tex. 
Soldiers  on  maneuvers  used  recreational  and  camping  facilities  of 
several  land-utilization  projects.  Bombing  targets  are  situated  on 
land-utilization  projects  near  Barksdale  Field,  La. 

Thousands  of  dollars  were  saved  to  the  Army  in  getting  erosion- 
control  practices  or  m.easures  on  the  land,  and  m.any  other  thousands 
of  dollars  were  saved  to  the  Arm.y  in  maintenance  and  repair  costs. 
For  example,  at  an  Army  post  in  Louisiana,  tentative  plans  called 
for  the  expenditure  of  approximately  $175,000  for  the  control  of  a 
large  ditch  that  ran  the  full  length  of  two  sides  of  the  post.  Concrete 
was  to  be  put  in  the  bottom,  and  on  the  side  walls  of  the  ditch.  At 
the  request  of  Army  authorities,  Service  technicians  m.ade  a  compre¬ 
hensive  plan  for  controlling  erosion  on  the  entire  post.  Under  the 
plan,  sloping  and  sodding  of  the  ditch  would  cost  approxim.ately 
$25,000,  or  a  saving  of  $150,000. 

Wind  erosion  was  a  major  problem  at  Perrin  Field,  near  Sherman, 
Tex.  Airplanes  had  to  be  confined  to  the  runways  to  prevent  damage 
by  blowing  sand.  Wliile  traffic  thus  was  congested,  two  airplane 
accidents  occurred.  All  airplanes  had  to  be  grounded  on  several 
occasions  because  of  poor  visibility  brought  on  by  dust  and  sand 
in  the  air.  Service  technicians  planned  erosion  control  for  the  field, 
using  Bermuda  grass,  and  work  was  begun  early  in  Alarch.  Wind 
erosion  has  been  controlled  completely.  Today  airplanes  may  land 
on  any  part  of  the  field  safely.  Sand  and  dust  in  the  air  no  longer 
ground  planes.  Pilots  are  being  trained  more  safely,  rapidly  and  at 
less  cost.  The  life  of  valuable  machinery  and  delicate  instruments 
is  prolonged  by  protection  from  flying  particles  of  gritty  dust. 

At  the  sam.e  field,  water  erosion  also  presented  a  grave  problem 
in  the  building  area  where  all  topsoil  had  been  removed  during 
construction  operations.  After  every  heavy  rain,  ditches  and  drainage 
culverts  were  choked  with  subsoil  washed  from  the  exposed  and  highly 
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erodible  ditclibanks  and  areas  adjacent  to  buildings.  In  level  or 
gently  sloping  areas  near  the  buildings,  a  3-incli  cover  of  tojisoil  was 
placed  directly  on  Bermuda  grass  roots,  si)rig-sodded  in  March,  and  ' 
then  the  land  was  fertilized  and  watered. 

At  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  the  erosion  problem  ranged  from  minor  sheet 
erosion  to  very  severe  gullying.  Parade  grounds  were  being  damaged 
by  minor  gullying,  severe  sheet  erosion,  and  considerable  wind  erosion. 
Severe  gullying  was  occurring  where  water  concentrated  on  each  end 
of  rifle-range  abutments,  in  borrow  pits  along  new  roads,  and  in 
borrow  pits  around  new  buildings.  Construction  scars,  where  earth 
had  been  obtained  for  construction  work,  were  sloughing  or  caving. 

Following  an  erosion-control  plan  worked  out  by  Service  technicians 
at  the  request  of  the  Army,  300  acres  of  parade  ground  and  construc¬ 
tion  scars  were  fertilized  with  compost,  made  into  a  seedbed,  and 
planted  to  Bermuda  grass.  Five  acres  of  gullies  and  borrow  pits 
were  sodded.  Twelve  hundred  and  fifty- five  acres  of  formerly  culti¬ 
vated  land  were  seeded  to  native  blue  grama  to  control  sheet  erosion. 
Weeds  on  900  acres  were  mowed  twice  to  eliminate  light  and  moisture 
competition  with  the  grass.  Two  CCC  camps  furnished  most  of  the 
labor. 

This  work  at  Fort  Sill  saved  the  Army  at  least  $250,000  on  main¬ 
tenance  and  operations  cost,  because,  with  erosion  uncontrolled, 
m.asonry  structures  around  stables  were  beginning  to  crumble,  road¬ 
beds  could  not  be  maintained,  loading  docks  around  warehouses  were 
endangered  by  gullying,  and  dust  was  damaging  equipment.  Without 
control  some  of  the  gullies  would  have  undermined  building  founda¬ 
tions  completely. 

Fort  Sill  and  Perrin  Field  are  typical  examples  of  the  way  the 
Service  marshalled  experienced  personnel  and  other  resources  to  help 
the  armed  forces  solve  a  serious  problem.  Methods  that  had  proved 
practical  on  thousands  of  farms  were  adapted  to  the  emergency 
task  of  immediately  holding  soil  and  controlling  run-off.  Where 
abnormal  conditions  or  special  problems  were  created  by  construction, 
technicians  devised  methods  (as  the  cotton-bur  mulching  at  Perrin 
Field)  that  stopped  washing  or  blowing  under  adverse  conditions. 
Grasses  or  other  plant  materials  were  used  wherever  they  could 
do  the  job. 

Arroyo  floods  in  Hudspeth  Coiint}^,  Tex.,  have  created  a  critical 
condition  because  they  have  damaged,  and  may  again  damage,  vital 
transportation  arteries.  In  1941,  for  example,  traffic  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  was  delayed  72  hours  on  2  separate  occasions  by 
washouts  of  bridges  crossing  these  arroyos.  Such  a  delay  could 
jeopardize  the  defense  of  the  United  States,  because  as  many  as  26 
troop  trains  have  been  transported  over  this  railroad  within  24 
hours.  In  addition,  an  average  of  36  other  trains  use  the  road  daily. 
U.  S.  Highway  No.  80,  a  transcontinental  artery,  crosses  the  same 
arroyos.  Detailed  flood-control  surveys  just  completed  resulted  in 
recommendations  that  if  put  into  effect  will  minimize,  and  perhaps 
prevent,  damage  to  these  necessary  transportation  arteries.  Land- 
owners  in  the  irrigated  Rio  Grande  River  valley  in  the  same  vicinity 
would  benefit  from  this  work,  too. 

All  land  in  the  Cookson  Hills  Land-Utilization  project,  near  Mus¬ 
kogee,  Okla.,  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Army  and  is  now 
the  site  of  Camp  Gruber.  More  than  28,000  acres  had  been  purchased 
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under  the  land-utilization  program  when  the  project  was  taken  over 
by  the  Army  (table  3).  The  site  is  almost  ideal  for  training  soldiers, 
and  even  includes  a  developed  recreational  area. 

Table  3. — Acreage  of  submarginal  land  transferred  to  other  agencies  and  the  agencies 
involved,  by  States,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1942  ^ 


State 


Alabama. 

Arkansas.-. 

Illinois _ 

Indiana _ 

Louisiana.. 
Maine _ 

Mississippi 


-4cres  2 

Transferred  to— 

State 

Acres  2 

Transferred  to— 

(32,  251) 

War  Department. 

New  Mexico. 

3  86,  249 

Office  of  Indian 

1,495 

Do. 

Affairs. 

9,  877 

Do. 

Oklahoma 

27,  038 

War  Department. 

(35,  586) 

Navy  Depart¬ 

Oregon. 

1,980 

Oregon  Park 

ment. 

Commission. 

2,  400 

War  Department. 

South  Carolina  _  . 

(251) 

War  Department. 

1,508 

Maine  State  Park 

South  Dakota.. 

8,  885 

Do. 

Commission. 

2,  560 

War  Department. 

(68,  088) 

Total _ 

141,992 

1  For  the  2,726,742  acres  previously  transferred  to  other  agencies,  see  table  5,  page  18,  of  the  1941  report. 

2  Figures  in  parentheses  represent  acreage  in  agreements  with  State  agencies  (included  in  1941  report) 
which  were  cancelled  by  mutual  understanding  to  make  the  lands  available  for  national  defense  purposes. 

3  This  transfer  involved  an  exchange  of  lands  in  which  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  acquired  113,141 
acres. 


In  one  extreme  case,  $<890,000  had  been  requested  to  control  bad 
erosion  and  drainage  problems  at  an  Army  post.  Seivice  technicians 
developed  a  plan,  which  was  accepted  by  the  Army,  cutting  costs  to 
one-third  the  original  estimate.  Innumerable  other  instances  of  cost 
reduction,  largely  by  the  use  of  more  vegetation  and  less  construction 
mLaterials,  or  the  substitution  of  more  economical  measures  of  control, 
could  be  given. 

There  are  other  angles  to  our  cooperation  with  the  Army.  Ivlany 
CCC  camps  assigned  to  the  SCS  have  been  transferred  to  Army  posts 
to  install  erosion-control  measures.  Our  nurseries  hawe  supplied  the 
Army  with  approximately  20,000,000  trees  and  shrubs  and  consider¬ 
able  seed  of  plants  not  oidinarily  available  commercially.  A  section 
on  erosion  control  was  prepared  for  the  Repair  and  Utilities  Handbook, 
which  is  available  at  ail  Army  posts.  Other  publications  dealing 
with  erosion-control  revegetation  and  highway  stabilization  have  been 
supplied  in  quantity. 

While  the  entire  Service  has  assisted  with  this  work,  Major  R.  H. 
Morrish  and  the  other  men  on  detail  with  the  Army  Engineers  deserve 
commendation  for  carrying  on  with  the  job.  They  have  made  the 
arrangements  and  followed  through  with  the  innumerable  details 
that  are  so  necessary  to  do  a  big  job  in  a  hurry.  The  others,  in 
addition  to  Alajor  Alorrish,  who  deserve  special  mention  are  C.  E. 
Alonfort,  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  now  Captain  Monfort,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Atlanta,  Ga.;  John  H.  Cheek,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  now  at 
San  Antonio;  Arthur  Middleton,  Spokane,  Wash.,  now  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah;  Walter  Kell,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  now  at  Omaha;  Sid  Parish, 
Lima,  Ohio,  now  at  Columbus;  and  E.  C.  Murdoch,  Upper  Darby, 
Pa.,  now  at  Baltimore,  Aid.  Two  of  these  men  have  been  commis¬ 
sioned.  The  others  are  being  transferred  to  Army  pay  rolls  effective 
July  1,  1942,  for  the  duration. 

The  Service,  by  handling  erosion  and  revegetation  problems,  is  not 
only  saving  soil  but  also  helping  the  Aimy  officials  to  devote  more  time 
to  training  the  fighters  who  will  protect  our  soil. 
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WORK  IN  THE  FIELD 

SURVEYING  AND  MAPPING 

Detailed  soil  conservation  surveys,  to  furnish  an  inventory  of 
physical  land  conditions,  are  part  of  the  service  rendered  to  soil  con¬ 
servation  districts.  These  surveys  are  being  used  to  classify  land 
capabilit}^  as  a  plwsical  basis  for  the  development  of  farm-conservation 
plans. 

Detailed  surveys  were  made  during  the  year  on  35,652,300  acres, 
of  which  31,778,000  acres  are  in  legally  constituted  soil  conservation 
districts.  This  brings  tlie  total  area  to  134,577,000  acres,  of  which 
77,392,500  acres  are  in  complete  surveys,  chiefly  soil  conservation 
districts  or  county  areas. 

A  method  was  worked  out  for  making  reconnaissance  surveys  at  a 
rate  of  from  10  to  30  square  miles  per  man-day,  mapping  land  factors 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  classify  land  capability  for  use  in  general 
planning,  but  not  in  fai*m-conservation  planning.  Such  reconnais¬ 
sance  surveys  were  made  in  all  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  in  about 
25  counties  or  soil  conservation  districts  in  other  States. 

The  CartogTapluc  Division  performed  a  large  amount  of  War  work 
for  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Army  Map  Service,  Office  of  the  Quarter¬ 
master  General,  Army  Air  Forces,  and  the  Engineer  Board  of  the 
War  Department;  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks,  and  the  Navy  Department;  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce;  and  other  agencies  engaged  in  War 
activities.  This  included  such  Avork  as  making  aerial  surveys,  com¬ 
piling  and  reproducing  topographic  and  planimetric  maps,  compiling 
aerial  photographic  mosaics,  furnishing  aerial  photographs,  preparing 
control  data,  and  making  photographic  and  lithograpliic  reproductions. 

During  the  year  aerial  surveys  were  completed  of  35  areas  in  16 
States  covering  37,500,000  acres.  Contracts  were  awarded  for  aerial 
photography  for  22  areas  coA'ering  25,500,000  acres,  of  which  the  work 
on  6,000,000  was  completed.  A  total  of  21,000,000  remained  under 
contract  at  the  end  of  the  year.  More  than  350,000  aerial  photo¬ 
graphs  and  photo-index  sheets  were  shipped  to  field  offices  of  the 
Service,  approximately  the  same  number  as  last  year.  Including  the 
work  performed  for  War  agencies,  the  total  production  of  all  carto¬ 
graphic  activities  was  increased  over  that  of  last  year.  Ground  con¬ 
trol  was  established  for  use  as  a  basis  for  the  compilation  of  planh 
metric  maps  at  a  scale  ol  1:15,840,  on  2,284,000  acres. 

Planimetric  base  maps  at  a  scale  of  1 : 15,840  were  compiled  for 
3,019,000  acres.  Detailed  physical-survey  data  covering  an  area  of 
939,000  acres  were  projected  from  aerial  photograplis  to  tlie  plani¬ 
metric  maps.  Land-capa])ility  data  were  compiled  on  421,000  acres. 
Land-capability  maps  at  a  scale  of  1  : 15,840  covering  722,000  acres 
were  reproduced  by  photo-lithography  on  130  sheets  with  the  culture 
in  black,  drainage  in  blue,  land  use  in  grey,  physical-survey  data  in 
brown,  and  land  capability  in  colors. 

Several  additional  maps  were  compiled  to  show  various  data.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  this  type  of  map  are  the  24  northeastern  Nevada  coopera¬ 
tive  land  use  study  maps  at  a  scale  of  1  inch  equals  4  miles  and  Central 
Great  Plains  Experimental  watershed  and  the  North  Appalachian 
Experimental  watershed  maps  at  a  scale  of  1  inch  equals  400  feet. 
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The  results  of  44  surveys,  having  an  aggregate  area  of  4,928,000 
acres,  were  tabulated  by  the  weighing  method  to  show  the  extent  of 
the  various  soil,  erosion,  slope,  and  land-use  delineations.  Four  survey 
reports  were  submitted  for  publication. 

PROJECT  PLANNING 

Planning  is  undertaken  for  the  areas  in  which  the  Service  is  assist¬ 
ing  locally  established  groups,  such  as  soil-conservation  districts,  or 
where  the  Service  is  working  in  cooperation  with  State,  local,  and  other 
Federal  agencies  (table  4).  Such  plamiing  involves  consideration  of 
physical  and  economic  conditions.  In  the  process  of  planning  the 
need  is  recognized  for  such  adjustments  as  are  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  proper  local.  State,  and  Federal  agencies  for  their  consideration 
and  appropriate  action.  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  needed  ad¬ 
justments  in  land-utilization  areas  where  the  purchase  and  retirement 
of  submarginal  farm  land  under  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm.  Tenant 
Act  involves  the  relocation  of  families  and  the  making  of  payments 
to  counties  based  on  25  percent  of  revenue  in  lieu  of  taxes.  Following 
the  anai5^sis  of  land-use  and  soil-erosion  information,  problems  are 
considered  in  regard  to  different  types  of  operating  units  (farms  or 
ranches)  (tables  5,  6,  7,  and  8). 

Table  4. — General  plans  for  work-unit  areas  involved  in  programs  of  the  Service 
other  than  those  shown  in  table  2 


Region  and  State 


Region  1: 

Connecticut _ 

Delaware _ 

Maine _ 

Maryland _ 

Massachusetts.,, 
New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey _ 

New  York _ 

Pennsylvania _ 

Rhode  Island _ 

Vermont _ 

West  Virginia, _. 


Total, 


egion  2: 

Alabama _ 

Florida _ 

Georgia _ 

Kentucky _ 

Mississippi _ 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina, 

Tennessee _ 

Virginia _ 

Puerto  Rico _ 

Virgin  Islands,. 


Other  plans 


Land  utilization 


Num¬ 

ber 

1 

1 

2 

2 


16 


34 


Acres 
11,707 
5,  072 
24,  761 
45,  278 


93,  326 
40,  581 
12,  550 


15,  542 


248,  817 


129,  784 
588, 146 
247,  553 
79, 021 
135,  853 
no,  763 
148,  268 
76,  250 
43,  252 


1,  558, 


Drainage 


Num¬ 

ber 


132 


101 


101 


Acres 


177,  830 
’334,"  653' 


612,  483 


313,  913 


313,  913 


Water  facil- 
ties 


Indi¬ 

vidual 

type 


Num¬ 

ber 


Group 

type 


Num¬ 

ber 


Farm  forestry 


Num¬ 

ber 

37 


14 


226 


65 


251 


Acres 

181 


1,279 

3,541 


603 


1, 123 
8,  050 


9,  053 


23,  830 


4,  508 
7,  275 
4,  534 


8,  051 


12,  232 
879 
8,  629 


46, 108 


Total. 
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Table  4, — General  plans  for  work-unit  areas  involved  in  programs  of  the  Service 
other  than  those  shown  in  table  2 — ContiTiued 


Region  and  State 


Region  3: 

Illinois _ 

Indiana _ 

Iowa _ 

Michigan.. 

Minnesota. 

Missouri... 

Ohio _ 

Wisconsin.. 


Total. 


Region  4: 

Arkansas.. 
Louisiana. 
Oklahoma. 
Texas _ 


Total. 


Region  5: 

Kansas _ 

Montana _ 

Nebraska _ 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota - 
Wyoming _ 


Total. 


Region  G: 

Arizona _ 

Colorado _ 

New  Mexico. 
Utah _ 


Total. 


Region  7; 

California... 

Idaho _ 

Nevada _ 

Oregon _ 

Washington. 

Alaska _ 

Hawaii _ 


Total. 


Other  plans 


Land  utilization 


Num¬ 

ber 

2 

2 

1 

5 

3 

3 

3 


27 


26 


147 


Acres 
41,  356 
58,  410 
1,901 
89,  822 
102,  857 
17,  925 
38,  374 
205,  053 


555,  698 


209,  509 
31,  157 
132,  564 
128,  237 


501.467 


102,  044 
1,  964,  793 
133,  580 
1,  068,  002 
860,  889 
538,  059 


4,  667,  367 


47,971 
667,  273 
921,  406 
69,  433 


1,  706,  083 


26,  913 
130,  644 
3,  385 
285,  589 
348,  403 


794,  934 


10,  033,  256 


Drainage 


Num¬ 

ber 

708 

934 

482 

40 


692 

887 


305 


Acres 
1,  895,  846 
3,  287,  033 
1, 149, 132 
199,  473 


1,  235,  281 

2,  397,  372 


10,  164,  137 


2,410,  886 


2.  410,  886 


154 


154 


Water  facil- 
ties 


Indi¬ 

vidual 

type 


Num¬ 

ber 


517 

1,635 


358 

54 

182 

85 

189 

260 


1, 128 


37 

116 

100 

133 

386 


133 

88 

24 

39 

72 


356 


Group 

type 


Num¬ 

ber 


16 


32 


108 


Farm  forestry 


Num¬ 

ber 


304 


..24 

33 

411 


468 


69 


69 


22 


1,551 


Acres 


3, 948 
3,  673 
7,  889 
9,610 
8,706 
2, 123 


35,  949 


2,  960 
2,  446 
1,549 


6,  955 


5,  730 

6.  543 
248 

11,942 
9,  737 


34,  200 


157 


10,  432 
5, 446 


18,  684 


165,  883 


United  States  total. 
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Table  5. — Agricultural  land-utilization  'program  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
under  Title  III  of  the  Bankhead- J ones  Farm  Tenant  Act:  Status  of  administration 
and  nianageynent  of  lands  acquired  as  of  June  30,  1942  ^ 


State 

Total 
acquired  2 

Transferred 
to  other 
Federal 
agencies  for 
management 
or  cus¬ 
todianship 

Under  SCS 

Direct 

manage¬ 

ment 

Managed 

through 

local 

agencies  3 

Custodian¬ 
ship  i 

Acres 

129,  784 
47,  971 

209,  509 
26,  913 
667,  273 
11,707 

5,  072 
588,  146 
247,  553 

130,  644 
41,356 
58.  410 

1,901 
102,  044 
79,  021 
31, 157 
24,  761 
45,  278 
89,  822 
102,  857 
135,853 
17,  925 

1,  964,  793 
133,  580 
3,385 
921,  406 
93,  326 
no,  763 

1,  068,  002 
38,  374 
132,  564 
285,  589 
40,  581 
12,  550 
148,  268 
860,  889 
76,  250 
128,  237 
69,  433 
43,  252 
348,  403 
15,  542 
205,  053 
538,  059 

Meres 

119,034 

Acres 

10,  750 
<  47, 971 

84,  821 
26,  913 
469,  953 

Acres 

ylcres 

124,  688 

11,614 
11,  707 

185,  706 

5,  072 
117,  549 
no,  832 
130,  644 
21,  664 

285,  789 
84,  736 

184,  808 
51,  985 

19,  692 
58,  410 

Indiana  _ 

1,901 

T<ra.n<;a<?  _  _  _ 

102,  044 
17,  204 
28, 157 

4,  508 

Kentucky  _  -- 

60,  817 

3,  000 
20,  253 
43,  478 
82,  340 

101,067 

2,  566 

4,  987 
28,  558 

1,000 

Louisiana  -  . 

Maine  --  -  - 

■Maryland 

1,800 

Michigan  -  -  -  -  -  - 

7,  482 

1,  790 

124,  902 

12,  938 
184,  933 

8,  223 
3,  385 

656, 150 

13,  037 

14,  061 
228,  586 

Minnesota  _ - 

IVTissjsS'Ppi  -  -  -  .  _ 

8,  391 

INIissouri  _  -  _ 

jSIontana  -  - 

1,  751,  302 
125,  357 

Nphraskn  _  - 

Ne^-ada  _  _ 

New  Mexico  -  .  _  _  _ 

265,  256 
76,  416 
96,  702 

New  York  -  - _ 

3,  873 

North  Carolina  _ 

North  Dakota  -  . 

838,  004 

1,412 

Ohio  -  -  .  . 

38,  374 
28,  038 

74,  753 
6,  868 

12,  550 
91,  359 
9,  919 

75,  032 

Oklahoma 

85,  405 
207,  666 
33.  713 

19, 121 
3, 170 

Oregon  -  _  _  .  _  _ 

Pennsylvania  _ 

Rhode  Island  _  - 

South  Carolina  _ _ 

56,  909 
4,  080 

South  Dakota  _ _ 

324,  029 
1,218 
128,  237 
42,  250 

522,  861 

Tennessee  .  _  -  .  . 

Texas 

Utah  .  ..  _ _  - 

27, 183 
43,  252 
348,  403 
7,  594 
205,  053 

Virginia  -  -  _ 

Washington  .. 

West  Virginia  _ - 

7,  948 

AVisconsin  ..  _ 

Wyoming _ _ 

4,  609 

533,  450 

Total.. _  _  --  -  _ 

10,  033,  256 

2,  469,  482 

3,  268,  644 

3,  956,  680 

338,  450 

1  This  summary  does  not  include  734,999  acres  in  migratory  waterfowl  land-utilization  projects  transferred 
to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  394,968  acres  in  recreation  land-utilization  projects  transferred  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Park  Service,  806,768  acres  in  27  Indian  land-utilization  projects  transferred  to  the  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs,  or  -3,987  acres  in  one  of  the  last-mentioned  projects  transferred  to  the  Forest  Service. 

2  Represents  acreage  ac  luired  by  transfer  and  purchase,  including  lands  for  which  options  to  purchase 
have  been  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

3  Soil  conservation  districts,  grazing  districts,  and  grazing  associations. 

^  Represent  acreages  transferred  to  State  agencies  for  which  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  maintains  a 
custodial  responsibility.  Transfers  of  lands  to  State  agencies  are  consummated  by  agreement  whereby  the 
United  States  retains  title  to  the  lands  and  exercises  a  custodial  responsibility  to  assure  appropriate  manage¬ 
ment  and  protection. 


Table  6. — Summary  of  use  and  income  f rain  lands  under  SCS  management,  by  region  and  State,  for  calendar  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1941 
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Deposits  in  treasury  derived  from— 

Others 

Per¬ 

cent 

94 

89 

57 

67 

61 

S 

i  ^ 

8 

1 

SI 

CO  O  CO  GO 

11 

1! 

Recre¬ 

ation 

Per¬ 

cent 

h  1 

2 

8  ! 

2822 

2 

Forest- 

prod¬ 

ucts 

removal 

Per¬ 

cent 

1 

lO  1 

CO 

CO  ^ 

- 

t  Oi  1  t 

CS  jj 

Hay¬ 

ing 

Per¬ 

cent 

4 

11 

1 

11 

8 

lO 

- 

Oi  ■ 

CO 

T-H  CO 

- 

-  1 

Crop¬ 

ping 

Per¬ 

cent 

r-t  ! 

1 

(M  CT> 

CS  ^  Ol  GO 

-1 

Graz¬ 

ing 

Per¬ 

cent 

33 

15 

31 

43 

100 

2 

2^ 

CO 

10 

30 

2'-^88 

2  1 

Actual  deposits  in  treasury 

Total 

Dollars 

236.  30 
288.  79 

4,  220.  18 

2,  136.  89 
361.16 

33£i$2ggg 

ci 

10,  863.  72 

7,  662.  54 

1,636.61 

lO 

i 

10,910.45 

2,  947.  44 

8,  457.  03 

11,681.85 

33,  996.  77 

Minerals 
easements 
and  sales 
of  improve¬ 
ments 

2 

s  CC  00  (M  -.o 
1 

4,  061.37 

17.00 

8 

i 

8§ 

1,195.  80 

2S 

ii 

2,  081.69 

;s 
i  i 

i 

Use  of  land 
and  facil¬ 
ities 

Dollars 

19.  50 
30.  50 
1,853.72 

1,  133.  95 
144.  28 

3,181.95 

422.  94 
1,290.  64 

5,  325.  23 
82.  83 
2,021.65 
445.  00 
65.  63 
14.  00 

9,  667.  92 

s- 

m 

7,  217.  46 

10,910.45 

2,  947.  44 

7,  795.  94 

11,681.85 

s! 

1 

Recreation 
facilities 
used  by 
persons 

Number 

41,271 

i§  ; 

Its  : 

53,271 

ill 

A  A  G' 

i 

s 

600,  000 

1 

1 

142,  471 
149,  211 
87,  438 
279,  234 

§i 

I 

Other 

per¬ 

mits 

|i  ■' 

cs  ^  ^ 

1— ( 

S 

S 

i 

321 

42 

92 

121 

576 

! 

prod¬ 

ucts 

per¬ 

mits 

Num¬ 

ber 

1 

O  CO  1 

I  O  GO  (M 

2 

16 

1 

62 

32 

5  j 

Hay¬ 

ing 

per¬ 

mits 

Num¬ 

ber 

2 

7 

3 

25 

11 

00 

8 

t-  CO  1 

05 

Cropping 

permits 

Acres 

1 

306 

1 

o' 

7,  743 

1,372 

cc 

7,  548 

[Num¬ 

ber 

CO  1 

C: 

s 

g-o 

2 

28 

UO 

2  :22 

8 

Grazing  permits 

Acres 

10 

IIS 

3,015 

400 
22,  186 
2,  501 

2 

V 

29,  515 

2,  039 
1,916 

3,955 

12,  372 
911 
19,119 
23,  798 

56,200 

Num¬ 

ber 

1 

§2^3 

■o 

17 

23 

34 

2‘ 

88 

300 

30 

220 

171 

2 

Region  and  State 

Region  1: 

Delaware---  _ _ 

Maine 

New  York _ _ - 

Pennsylvania.  _  .. 

West  Virginia _ _ 

Total _ 

Region  2: 

Alabama.. _  .  _ _ 

Florida _ 

Georgia -  - - 

Knntuf'kv 

Mississippi---  ..  - 

North  Carolina.  .  _ 

Soiit.h  Carolina _ _  _  _ 

; 

: 

'.S 

i! 

Total _ 

Region  3: 

Illinois _  -.  _ 

Missouri  _  ..  _ 

Total _ 

Region  4; 

Arkansas _  .  _ 

Ivouisiana  ... 

Oklahoma _  _ 

Te.xas _ _ _ 

Total . . . . . . 

Table  6. — Summary  of  use  and  income  from  lands  under  SCS  managernent,  by  region  and  State,  for  calendar  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1941 — Con. 
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Deposits  in  treasury  derived  from— 

Others 

Per¬ 

cent 

100 

35 

12 

27 

19 

3 

04 

to 

33 

i-H  CO 

CD 

to 

24.4 

Recre¬ 

ation 

Per¬ 

cent 

1 

6.3 

Forest- 

prod¬ 

ucts 

removal 

' 

Per¬ 

cent 

- 

CO 

Hay¬ 

ing 

Per¬ 

cent 

t-H  1-1  O  CO  ! 

CO 

05 

Crop- 

ping 

Per¬ 

cent 

- 

O  04  I 

04 

- 

1 

3.2 

Graz¬ 

ing 

Per¬ 

cent 

CO  O  O 

CD  00  Ot) 

o  to  O 

1  2  ^  ^  2 

o 

1 

o  C5  CO 

O  C5  CO  C5 

i 

95 

63.9 

Actual  deposits  in  treasury 

Total 

Dollars 
264.  40 
62,  728.  06 

7,  834.  39 
37,  028.  09 
48,  243.  20 
24,  856.  24 

|180,  954.  38 

231. 10 
26,  419.  05 
9,  844.  41 
580.  30 

37,  074.  86 

1,  537.  27 

2,  859.  93 

212.  00 

5,  393.  45 

10,  002.  65 

289,  434.  85 

Minerals 
easements 
and  sales 
of  improve¬ 
ments 

Dollars 

16.  00 
21,  216.  55 
896.  20 

8.  601.61 

8,  921.72 
708.  30 

40,  360.  38 

CD 

to  o 

04  O 

11,742.  54 

o 

to 

C4 

216.50 

60,319.37 

Use  of  land 
and  facil¬ 
ities 

Dollars 
248.  40 
41,511.51 

6,  938. 19 
28,  426.  48 
39,321.48 
24,  147.  94 

140,  594.  00 

231.  10 
14,  776.  51 

9,  744.  41 
580.  30 

25,  332.  32 

1,  537.  27 

2,  859.  93 
212.  00 

5, 176.  95 

.9,786.15 

229, 115.45 

Recreation 
facilities 
used  by 
persons 

Number 

o 

to 

CO 

07 

CO 

2,  046 
700 

2,  665 

38,  261 

1,  378, 106 

Other 

per¬ 

mits 

N  um¬ 
ber 

1 

204 

2 

106 

48 

32 

CO- 

05 

04  CD  04  04 
tC!  to 

102 

!  o 

49 

(D4 

to 

1,  529 

Forest- 

prod¬ 

ucts 

per¬ 

mits 

Num¬ 
ber  ■ 

i  lO  CD  to 

1  O  r 

1  1 

:  :  1 

136 

632 

632 

403  1,108 

! 

Hay¬ 

ing 

per¬ 

mits 

g 

1-^ 

t-h  05  O  04  CO 

T-H  CD  I>  1-H 

CD  rH 

Cropping 

permits 

Acres 

to 

o 

3,  034 

1,  307 
81 

5,  473 

CO)  to 

04  CO 

00  04 

04'^ 

3,  058 

to 

O 

04 

to 

25,  938 

Num¬ 

ber 

- 

04  -H  04 
CD  04 

102 

04  to 

- 

CO 

CO 

496 

Grazing  permits 

Acres 

374,  557 
35,  756 
205,018 
190,  242 
144,  589 

950,  162 

2,  371 
65,  476 
67,  049 
2,  781 

137,  677 

5,913 
19,  635 
652 
17,  557 

r- 

to 

co" 

1,  224,  281 

Num¬ 

ber 

»-H  00  to  ^ 

!>•  CD  CO  O  to 
to  04 

3,  066 

o  oj  CD 

to  to  C5  CO 
04 

1 

lO  1!  CO  00  <M  tT 

oo  1  CO  ca 

to 

5,  572 

Region  and  State 

Region  5: 

Montana.-  ..  .  .  _ 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota _ 

South  Dakota _  ... 

Wyoming _ 

Total _ _  ...  -  -  -- 

Region  6: 

Oolorado  ...  _ 

New  Mexico.  _  ... 

Utah _ 

Total _ 

Region  7; 

California  _  _  _  __ 

Idaho  .. 

Nevada..  ....... 

la 

■  g 
'  £ 
iO 

Total  .  ... 

U.  S.  total. . . 
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Table  7. — Submarginal  land  acquired  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  ante¬ 
cedent  agencies,  by  States,  by  fiscal  years,  1935  to  1942,  inclusive  ^ 


State 


1935 


1936 


1937 


1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

Total 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

10,818 

9, 195 

6,  768 
1,321 
14,  423 

1.782 
26,  551 
10,  85.3 

3 

13,  027 
9,  608 

132,  095 
40, 899 
283, 134 

72,  473 

22,  472 

8,  297 
109,  420 

48 

12,327 
658,  297 

33,  656 

25,  824 

267,  027 

22, 489 

5,  005 
81 

52 

1,  191 

175 

11,  747 
4,  861 

128 

178 

134 

135 

2,58,  257 

125, 163 

66, 944 

7,  481 

2,348 

623,  652 

39,  769 

24,  290 

9,  548 

29,  2,34 

20,  200 

253,  931 

73,  002 

5,  564 

2,508 

1,407 

153 

139,  202 

8,  033 

11,58.3 

13,  292 

2,248 

100 

42, 537 

12,  1.53 

4,  432 

3,  890 

3,  995 

2,  542 

63,  702 

200 

546 

1,901 
101,  884 

20,  921 

4,  798 

34,  498 

6,  .384 

4,  000 

4,  478 

096 

2,759 

1,  886 

90 

71,781 

179,  164 

11,  758 

8,54 

1,410 

197 

202,  069 

8,  371 

1,  639 

2,597 

1,  831 

2, 099 

23,  903 

10,  868 

1,  003 

3,  309 

500 

124 

45,  420 

43,  689 

12,651 

7,  847 

566 

825 

98,  876 

51,  229 

11,386 

9, 143 

388 

574 

203, 119 

22,  656 

13,  939 

7,  969 

12,  152 

8,  097 

135,  205 

2,  478 

331 

5, 184 

4,  733 

3,  244 

.39,  815 

517,  806: 

74,  524 

233,819 

124,919 

50,  871 

2. 093,  894 

52, 362 

8,  693 

15,315 

1.3,612 
3, 135 

5,  389 
250 

198,  780 
3,  385 
45 

84,  267 

23,  820 

163,  846 

lie,  209 

17,  361 

1,  336,  399 

31.369 

4,  523 

11,  760 

9,  548 

210 

92, 983 

26, 959 

14,  399 

14,  273 

8, 168 

7.413 

160, 191 

302,  658 

51,  605 

168, 779 

92,  637 

5,  604 

1, 127,  344 

7,  206 

7,  034 

2,  029 

1,  105 

168 

38,  364 

15,  444 

12,  202 

18,  607 

34,718 

20,  376 

134,  580 

75,  433 

3,076 

35,  493 

56,  706 

!  15,311 

326,  374 

17,  884 

5,  987 
135 

7,  4.38; 

2,212 

49, 172 

7,  575 

1,469 

12,  605 

.32,  700 

17,  840 

11,400 

2, 188 

292 

154,  660 

123,  7901 

22,  793 

123, 19l' 

50,669 

24,  035 

966,  SF.8 

7,0251 

2,016 

2,  537! 

4,410 

2,186 

84,  081 

6,  957 

15,  461 

52,  695 

36,249 

7,  833 

125,184 

12,002 

3,  723 

6.  422 

[  9, 027 

2,  565 

69, 110 

6,  806 

694 

i,46o: 

27 

56,  419 
249,  986 

134,411 

6.  036 

2,419j 

966 

5,  797 

5.  361 

687 

l,62ll 

6,  174 

1.  629 

15,  472 

56,  366' 

76,  4.36  i 

12.  198' 

3,  569 

5,  019 

241,  083 

16,  991 

12,  .513; 

118.657 

14,  367 

5,  113 

423.  2.58 

Alabama. . . 

Arizona _ 

Arkansas _ 

California _ 

Colorado . — 

Connecticut _ 

Delaware _ 

Florida _ 

Georgia - 

Idaho _ 

Illinois _ 

Indiana _ 

Iowa _ 

Kansas _ 

Kentucky _ 

Louisiana _ 

Maine _ 

Maryland _ 

Michigan _ 

Minnesota _ 

Mississippi _ 

Missouri.. . 

Montana _ 

Nebraska _ 

Nevada _ 

New  Hampshire- 

New  Mexico _ 

New  York.  _ 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio . . 

Oklahoma.. . 

Oregon _ 

Pennsylvania _ 

Rhode  Island _ 

South  Carolina.. 

South  Dakota _ 

Tennessee . . 

Texas _ 

Utah _ 

Virginia _ 

Washington _ 

West  Virginia _ 

Wisconsin _ 

Wyoming . . 


Acres 


Acres 


Acres 
103,  529 


45,  796 


7,  556 
’"476 


27,  491 
441 
1,  133 
3,  173 
41.  292 
6,  094 
4,246 
3,  371 
210 


165 


304 


610 
3,  336 
1,  560 


1 

6,  542 
16,  .380 
12,  366 
8,244 
326,  605 
43,  930 


107,  509 

3,  982 
172, 390 

4,  883 
3,  072 

160,  286 
82,  042 
50,  474 
3,  035 
32, 843 
945 

25,  283 
61,  70 

8,  686 
7,  36() 
29.  441 

26,  389 
114,019 

58,  026 
14,  961 
762,014 
57,  919 


213,  062 


49, 925 
21, 116 


354,  266 
399 
8,  281 
126, 951 


64,  7L 


3,  246 
5,’ 294 


4,  675 


120 


10,  791 
272,  067 
17,  537 


3,  538 


45 

363,  568 
35, 174 
30,  773 
297,  994 
20,  822 
29, 987 
75,  638 
10,  357 
3,  426 
79,  4  49 
345,  638 
48,370 
5,  989 
35,  371 
43,  894 
100,  357 


13,814 
10,  529 


73,  561, 
245,  OSs! 


Total . .  367,  547  1,  374,  .367  3,  736,  302  2, 464,  673  651,  650,1,  466,  678  822,  042  207,  325  11,  150,  584 

!  I  I  II  III 


1  In  many  of  the  data  presented  from  time  to  time  regarding  the  purchase  of  sujDinarginal  land,  the  measure 
used  to  indicate  the  amount  of  land  purchased  is  the  acreage  under  legally  “accepted  options.”  The  figures 
in  this  table  for  all  years  except  1935  and  1936  represent  the  acreage  for  which  “checks  delivered  to  vendors” 
had  been  consummated.  Data  for  the  aerpiisition  step  of  “checks  delivered  to  vendors”  were  not  available 
for  the  years  1935  and  1936,  and  therefore  the  data  for  those  years  represent  the  closest  comparable,  activity, 
that  of  “final  opinion  received,”  which  is  really  the  last  requirement  in  completing  the  acquisition  of  a  tract 
of  land. 


Table  ^.—Progress  in  the  'payment  for  suhmarginal  land  purchased  by  fiscal  years, 

1935  to  1942,  inclusive  ^ 


Item 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1912 

(A)  Accumulative  acre¬ 

age  under  accept¬ 
ed  options.  _ 

(B)  Accumulative  acre¬ 

age  paid  for _  . 

Percent  of  land  paid  for 
(B+A) - 

3,  374,  251 

367,  547 

10.89 

8,  639,  129 

1,741,914 

20.  16' 

1 

8,  875, 128 

5,  478,216 

61.  73 

8,  966,  310 

1 

7,  942,  889 

88.  59 

10,  543,  896 

8,  594,  539 

81.51 

11,  no,  560 

1 

10,  061,  217 

90.  56 

11,202,012 
10, 883,  259^ 
97. 15 

11,313,  882 

11, 150,584 

98.  56 

1  These  figures  include  the  acreage  for  which  payment  had  been  made  in  the  recreational  demonstration 
projects  prior  to  the  transfer  of  those  projects  to  the  National  Park  Service,  by  E.xecutive  order  of  Nov. 
14,  19.36. 
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Work  along  this  line  includes  assistance  to  the  boards  of  supervisors 
of  soil  conservation  districts,  when  requested,  in  the  preparation  of 
their  programs  and  work  plans  and  in  subsequent  improvements  in 
them.  During  the  year  the  Service  assisted  211  districts  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  their  programs  and  work  plans  and  an  additional  50  dis¬ 
tricts  in  making  substantial  improvements  in  either  their  program  or 
their  work  plan. 

FARM  PLANNING 

The  purpose  of  a  farm  conservation  plan  is  to  assist  the  farmer  in 
systematically  incorporating  the  essential  soil-  and  moisture-conserva¬ 
tion  measures,  tillage  practices,  grazing  practices,  and  sound  land  use 
treatments  into  his  farming  system  to  control  erosion  permanently 
and  maintain  the  productivity  of  the  land. 

The  initial  step  in  helping  farmers  and  ranchers  prepare  their  soil- 
and  moisture-conservation  plans  is  to  bring  about  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  conservation  problems  and  the  combination  of  erosion- 
control  measures  and  land  use  changes  needed.  This  can  be  done 
most  effectively  by  discussing  the  principles  of  conservation  with 
small  groups  of  farmers  drawn  from  a  small  area,  such  as  a  neighbor¬ 
hood.  After  the  farmers  have  requested  assistance  in  planning  their 
farms  they  usually  make  the  arrangements  for  the  discussions  which 
are  held  on  a  farm  or  in  a  farm  home  designated  by  them.  Where  the 
group  selects  leaders  for  various  jobs  it  usually  falls  to  one  of  the 
leaders  to  make  the  arrangements  for  the  planning  discussions,  while 
other  farmers  may  be  given  responsibilities  for  arranging  for  equip¬ 
ment  and  planting  materials  needed  in  applying  the  conservation 
plans. 

The  group  activities  do  not  stop  with  planning  but  are  also  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  the  plans  into  effect  more  quickly.  In  this  way  the  Service 
has  been  able  to  reduce  greatly  the  amount  of  time  required  in  helping 
farmers  and  ranchers  prepare  and  carry  out  their  conservation  plans. 
Tables  9  and  10  reflect  the  status  of  the  conservation  program  in  soil 
conservation  districts  which  the  Service  is  assisting  and  in  Service 
work  areas  outside  of  districts  as  of  December  31,  1941,  insofar  as 
specific,  individual  conservation  plans  for  farms,  ranches,  and  other 
units  of  land  are  concerned.  The  spread  of  soil  conservation  work  of  a 
similar  type  is  far  reaching,  but  does  not  lend  itself  to  definite  measure¬ 
ment  by  records.  The  contrast  in  land  uses  before  and  after  plan¬ 
ning  is  shown  in  table  11. 


Table  9. — Status  of  the  inajor  soil  conservation  work  included  in  'programs  the 
Service  had  directed  or  in  which  it  was  cooperating  as  of  Dec.  31,  19fl 


Practices 

All  work  units  except 
districts 

Districts 

Total 

Planned  ^ 

Completed 

Planned 

Completed 

1 

Planned 

Completed 

Contour  cultivation,.  .Acres. 

Contour  furrows _ do _ 

Grass  planting.  .  .  .  do... 

Woody  planting _  ..do... 

Reservoirs  and  ponds.Number.. 

Strip  cropping _ _ Acres.. 

Terracing _ do _ 

Combined  treatment _ do _ 

5,  978,  004 

1,  454,  961 

2,  100,  645 
487,  810 

12,  988 
2,  447,  093 

2,  726,  727 
37,  353,  730 

5, 182,  345 

1,  139,  973 

1,  591,  822 
468,  999 

11,  545 

2,  094,  616 

2,  221,  328 

27,  793,  025 

3, 148,  382 

1,  128,  502 

1,  568,  348 
186,  766 

6,  726 

1,  894,  079 

3,  030,  082 
21,  838,  913 

1,  268,  705 
300,  529 
405,  961 
80,  926 
2,  637 
620,  200 
767,  108 

7,  9J0,  638 

9, 126,  386 

2,  583,  463 

3,  668,  993 
674,  576 

19,  714 

4,  .341,  172 

5,  756,  809 
59,  192,  643 

6,  451,  050 
1,  440,  502 

1,  997,  783 
549,  925 

14,  182 

2,  714,  816 
2,  988,  436 

35,  693.  663 

1  Decreases  in  planned  figures  for  certain  practices  from  those  shown  in  the  1941  report  are  caused  by 
deletion  of  planned  figures  for  agreements  canceled  and  resigned  as  farmer-district  agreements. 
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Table  10. — Progress  in  the  opplication  of  major  soil  conservation  practices  effected 
in  programs  which  the  Service  had  directed  and  in  which  it  was  cooperating ,  and 
percentage  accomplished  in  districts,  for  the  years  1935  to  1940,  inclusive,  1941, 
and  total  to  Dec.  31,  1941 


Practices 

Accom¬ 
plished 
i93r)  to  1940 
inclusive  ' 

Accom¬ 
plished  in 
districts 

Accom¬ 
plished 
calendar 
year  1941 

Accom¬ 
plished  in 
districts 

Total 

accompished 
to  Dec.  31, 
1941 

Accom¬ 
plished  in 
districts 

Acres 

Percent 

Acres 

Percent 

A  cres 

Percent 

Contour  cultivation  .  - 

5,  261,794 

12.2 

1,  189,  256 

58.0 

6,  451, 050 

19.7 

Strip  cropping . . . .  .  - 

2, 160,  552 

12.8 

554,  264 

60.9 

2,714,816 

22.8 

Terracing -  - - 

2,4x0, 852 

15.0 

577,  584 

68.3 

2, 988,  436 

2.5.7 

Contour  furrows . . - . - 

1, 169,  329 

12.7 

271,  173 

46.7 

1, 440,  502 

19.9 

Woody  planting _ _ _ 

483,  562 

7. 1 

66,  363 

73.8 

549,  925 

14.7 

Grass  planting.  .  -  - 

1,624,  502 

12.2 

373,  281 

63.0 

1,  997,  783 

20.3 

Combined  treatment.  _ 

27, 167, 062 

10.5 

8,  526,  601 

56.0 

35,  693,  663 

22.  1 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Reservoirs  and  ponds  . . . 

11,  138 

10. 1 

3, 044 

52.7 

14, 182 

18.3 

1  Acreages  completed  as  of  Dec.  31, 1940,  vary  somewhat  from  those  shown  in  the  1941  Report  because  of 
adjustments  made  in  the  figures  since  that  report  was  prepared. 


Table  11. — Land  uses  before  arid  after  planning  for  all  farms  and  ranches  for  which 
detailed  land  use  plans  had  been  developed  by  Soil  Conservation  Service  technicians 
to  June  30,  1942 


Crop  or  type  of  use 

xAreas 

before 

planning 

Area  devoted  to  each  use  after  planning  i 

Cultivated 

Permanent 

hay 

Orchard 

and 

vineyard 

Pasture 
and  range 

Cultivated _ 

Permanent  hay - -  - 

Orchard  and  vineyard..  -  - j - 

Pasture  and  range -  - 

Forest  range  and  wooded  pasture  ..  .. 

Woodland _  .  .  -  -  - 

Wildlife _ 

Idle  -  -  _  _ 

.4  cres 

18, 923,  134 
849,  521 
292,  135 
33,  932,  064 

4.  534,  454 

5,  487,  221 

87,  563 

2  1,  310,  473 

1,  492,  044 

Acres 

(16,050,  388) 

74,  654 

7,  533 

1.56,  540 
23,  437 

75,  961 
528 

285,  263 
43,  580 

Acres 

923,  217 
(720,  906) 
2,  407 
90,  744 
8,  886 
18,  855 
268 
225,  557 
20, 1J3 

Acres 

23,  380 
663 
(209,  754) 
15,  970 
1,084 

2,  953 
88 

5,  979 

1,  995 

Acres 

1,  702,  843 
46,  300 
64,  832 
(33,  326,  479) 
688,  891 
354,  403 
1,665 
550,  948 
81,  834 

Miscellaneous - - 

Total  acreages - - - 

66, 908,  609 

16,  717,  884 

2,  010.  953 

261,  866 

36,  818, 195 

Net  changes  _  _ _ _ 

-2,  205,  250 

+  1,161,432  -30,269 

+2,  886, 131 

Area  devoted  to  each  use  after  planning  i— Con. 


Crop  or  type  of  use 

Forest 

range 

Woodland 

Wildlife 

Miscella¬ 

neous 

Cultiv^ated  .  _  --  - _ _ 

ylcrcs 

14,  649 
125 
536 
40,  678 
(3,  241,  266) 
74,  725 
75 
9.  286 
2,  133 

Acres 

178,  563 
5,911 

6,  574 
249,  060 
563,  867 
(4,  944,  605) 
20,  664 
158,  032 
107,  095 

Acres 

14,  429 
272 
161 
31.  247 

5,  955 
11,852 
(63,  918) 
43,  130 
14,  725 

Acres 

15,  665 
690 
3.38 
21,  346 

1,  068 

3,  867 
357 
32,  278 
(1,  220,  x569) 

Permanent  hay  ..  _  _ 

Orchard  and  vineyard  .  _ _ _  -- 

Pasture  and  range  ..  _  ..  _ _ _ 

Forest  range  and  wooded  pasture. _ _ _ _ 

Woodland  _  _ _  _ 

Wildlife  -  _ 

Miscellaneous  .  _  _ 

Total  acreages  _ _ _ _  - 

3,  383,  473 

6,  234,  371 

185,  689 

1,  296,  178 

Net  changes  _ _ _ _  - . . 

-1,  150,  981 

+747,  150 

+98,  126 

-195,866 

1  The  acreage  figures  shown  in  parentheses  represent  the  amount  of  the  “before  planning’’  acreage  to 
remain  in  its  original  use. 

2  No  land  remains  “idle”  after  planning. 
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CONSERVING  RANGE  LANDS 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  Food-for-Freedom  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  production  of  meat,  wool,  and  leather.  In  carrying  out 
this  part  of  the  program,  it  is  vitally  important  that  we  not  only 
give  our  range  lands  the  care  necessary  to  produce  the  livestock 
required  during  the  war  period,  but  that  we  also  avoid  many  of  the 
serious  effects  of  a  similar  expansion  at  the  time  of  the  first  World 
War. 

The  main  emphasis  of  the  conservation  program  of  the  Service 
during  the  last  year  has  been  in  supplying  directly  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  assistance  which  will  enable  them  to  meet  the  livestock 
marketing  goals  established,  while  at  the  same  time  protecting  and 
improving  their  range  lands. 

Service  technicians,  in  dealing  with  ranchers,  have  emphasized  the 
practices  that  can  and  should  be  followed  for  best  use  of  the  range 
without  damaging  it — and  at  the  same  time  maintaining  the  most 
effective  livestock  production.  Orderly  production  and  marketing 
of  livestock  to  meet  constant  demands  for  slaughter  animals  have 
been  stressed  with  emphasis  on  increase  of  production  by  more  pounds 
of  meat,  wool,  and  mohair  on  each  animal  rather  than  a  greater 
number  of  animals.  In  this  connection  range-trained  personnel 
throughout  the  Service  at  field  locations  have  assisted  State  and 
County  War  Boards  to  determine  production  goals  for  livestock 
products,  and  for  critical  areas  established  by  the  State  War  Boards 
special  programs  have  been  developed.  Most  ranchers  have  now 
come  to  understand  that  there  is  no  conflict  between  the  objectives 
of  range  conservation  and  wartime  production. 

Typical  of  the  response  to  ranch  work  of  the  Service  is  the  progress 
made  in  the  Highland  Soil  Conservation  District  of  the  Big  Bend 
section  of  west  Texas.  Less  than  a  year  ago  this  district  had  3  or 
4  extension  demonstrations.  Today  9  ranchers  have  signed  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  district  supervisors  to  put  conservation  and  good 
range-management  practices  on  215,000  acres.  Four  of  these  agree¬ 
ments  were  signed  during  the  last  60  days  of  the  fiscal  year.  Thirteen 
other  ranchers,  who  operate  more  than  356,000  acres,  have  applied 
to  the  supervisors  for  assistance.  A  year  ago  in  the  North  Concho 
Soil  Conservation  District  m  central  west  Texas  not  one  rancher  had 
signed  an  agreement  to  carry  out  conservation  measures.  On  June 
30,  1942,  more  than  30  ranchers  had  completed  district  agreements 
covering  approximately  200,000  acres.  Five  other  ranchers  in  the 
district  have  asked  for  help  in  protecting  and  improving  85,300  acres. 

CONSERVATION  NURSERIES 

During  the  last  year  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  through  its 
Division  of  Nurseries,  furnished  approximately  120,000,000  plants 
and  1,000,000  pounds  of  grass  and  legume  seed  for  erosion-control 
plantings.  Operations  of  the  Division  have  been  carried  out  through 
30  field  nursery  units  located  in  29  States. 

Nursery  stock  included  tree  and  shrub  species  used  for  gully 
plantings,  for  retirement  of  badly  eroded  land  no  longer  suitable  for 
cultivation,  establishment  of  shelterbelts,  permanent  vegetative 
cover  for  sand  blow  areas,  and  field  borders  and  protective  plantings 
for  wildlife.  Much  of  this  stock  consisted  of  kudzu  plants'  grass 
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stolons,  and  grass  clones  that  were  used  primarily  as  cover  on  gullies 
and  eroding  abandoned  hillsides  in  the  southeastern  United  States, 
and  for  sand-dune  stabilization  along  the  seacoast  in  New  England 
and  the  Northwest.  Nearly  10,000,000  plants  were  supplied  for 
erosion-control  plantings  on  War  Department  cantonments  and 
airfields. 

Progress  has  been- made  in  the  selection  and  use  of  improved  forage 
species  of  grasses  for  conservation  plantings^  Seed  produced  in  this 
manner  is  availahie  for  further  conservation  plantings  on  cooperators’ 
fa,rms  or  may  be  sold  commercially,  thus  providing  a  source  of  im¬ 
proved,  adapted  seed  and  at  the  same  time  providing  the  seed  producer 
with  material  cash  income. 

Cooperative  activities  with  State  experiment  stations  an.d  other 
agencies  throughout  the  year  has  resulted  in  rapid  progress  in  plant¬ 
testing  work  and  in  many  instances  has  provided  improved  materials 
for  Service  oi>crations. 

FARM  FORESTS 

Lumber  and  other  wood  products  are  badly  needed  to  help  in  the 
war#  Demand  has  stimulated  timber  cutting,  some  of  which  is  de¬ 
structive,  on  farms  in  the  South,  the  Northeast,  and  the  Lake  States. 
Some  farmers  have  not  learned  how  to  harvest  woodland  products  as 
a  farm  crop  by  cutting  the  mature  timber  and  saving  young  timber 
for  further  growth. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  combated  this  destructive  cut¬ 
ting  and  encouraged  farmers  to  improve  their  woodland  by  selective 
cutting.  A  national  forestry  handbook  has  been  prepared  and  dis¬ 
tributed  for  use  by  Soil  Conservation  Service  personnel.  Kegional 
handbooks  have  also  been  prepared.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service 
has  trained  farm  planners  in  the  essentials  of  farm-woods  management. 

The  intensive  farm-forestry  projects  are  of  growing  importance  as 
testing  grounds  and  practical  demonstrations  of  better  farm-woods 
management.  Of  the  52  intensive  projects  in  operation  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  42  were  under  direction  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
It  is  significant  that,  in  State  after  State,  despite  the  pressure  of  higher 
demand  and  prices  for  forest  products,  farm-forestry  cooperators  are 
holding  to  their  plans  for  sustain cd->deld  management.  The  cumu¬ 
lative  effect  soon  will  begin  to  show  in  improved  forest  growing  stock 
and  forest  income. 

Despite  decreasing  public  assistance  in  tree  planting,  the  refores¬ 
tation  of  eroding  or  erodible  farm  lands  continues  in  good  volume. 
Weather  conditions  were  favorable  for  survival  and  growth  of  forest 
plantings  over  much  of  the  country  during  the  last  year,  and  exam¬ 
inations  indicate  that  approximately  75  percent  of  the  trees  jilanted 
will  survive.  Improved  methods  are  also  playing  a  part. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  Prairie  States  Forestry  project,  formerly 
operated  by  the  Forest  Service,  was  transferred  to  the  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service  with  instructions  to  terminate  it  as  a  separate  project. 
The  Soil  Conservation  Service,  however,  will  continue  the  work  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  soil  conservation  program  in  soil  conservation 
districts.  This  should  result  in  a  well-balanced  program  of  soil  con¬ 
servation  for  Great  Plains  farmers.  Public  aid  in  the  form  of  WPA 
labor  to  farmers  jdanting  shelterbelts  has  been  largely  withdrawn. 
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A  partial  substitute  has  been  found  in  the  use  of  planting  machines 
developed  or  modified  from  existing  equipment  by  forestry  technicians. 
One  of  these  machines,  tractor-drawn  and  manned  by  two  men,  will 
plant  in  a  day  as  many  trees  as  a  20-man  crew. 

BIOLOGY 

During  the  year,  major  effort  was  directed  toward  those  practices 
which  contributed  to  defense  and  to  an  aggressive  war  effort.  Estab¬ 
lishment  of  field  borders,  protection  of  pond  environs,  hedge  manage¬ 
ment,  and  the  development  of  eroded  and  waste  areas  for  wildlife  are 
becoming  generally  accepted  as  part  of  soil  and  moisture  conservation 
programs. 

Several  biology  practices,  which,  while  not  excluding  other  needs 
of  the  land,  are  being  widely  adopted.  In  order  of  their  acceptance 
by  farmers  these  are:  The  protection  and  management  of  water 
supplies — ponds,  reservoirs,  dugouts,  and  springs;  the  protection  and 
management  of  wild  uncultivable  lands;  the  protection  of  gullies 
and  drainageways ;  and  the  development  and  management  of  perennial 
herbaceous  field  borders. 

Most  significant  in  relation  to  wartime  efforts  to  increase  food 
supplies  has  been  the  encouragement  of  fish  production  in  farm  ponds. 
More  than  600  farm  and  ranch  ponds  have  been  stocked  according 
to  management  plans.  Attention  has  been  given  to  plans  for  stocking 
temporary  bodies  of  water  with  fast-grovring  fish  for  use  as  food;  and 
cooperative  planning  with  the  Indian  Service  has  also  been  directed 
toward  fish  production  in  ponds  on  Indian  lands. 

Close  attention  has  been  given  to  the  management  of  wild  un¬ 
cultivable  lands  for  production  of  furs  as  a  contribution  to  the  war 
effort.  Emphasis  is  also  being  given  to  plants  for  erosion  control 
that  produce  fruits  and  honey  in  order  to  supplement  the  food  of  rural 
families. 

Attempts  to  improve  the  biological  practices  recommended  have 
continued.  Field  trials  and  evaluation  studies  of  10  different  practices 
have  been  conducted,  with  each  region  sharing  in  the  work.  Trials  on 
management  of  farm  ponds  for  fish  production  and  on  uses  of  herba¬ 
ceous  plants  have  been  given  most  attention.  Other  trials  have  been 
made  with  direct  seeding  of  wood}^  plants,  and  stream-bank  manage¬ 
ment.  Studies  of  hedge  management,  and  the  relation  of  rodents 
to  vegetation  and  conservation  structures  have  also  been  undertaken. 

Cooperative  work  has  been  undertaken  with  the  Bureau  of  Ento¬ 
mology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration,  Indian  Service,  6  State  colleges,  and 
25  State  fish  and  game  departments.  The  biologists  have  carried  the 
story  of  soil  conservation  to  urban  groups  by  means  of  printed  articles 
and  radio  talks,  and  through  contact  with  numerous  4-H,  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  sportsman,  and  civic  clubs. 

ENGINEERING 

The  demands  of  war  for  greater  crop  production  have  increased 
farmers’  needs  for  mechanical  practices  and  structures  to  control 
erosion,  conserve  moisture,  and  permit  better  use  of  lands  needing 
drainage.  The  demands  of  war  likewise  have  greatly  reduced  the 
amount  of  labor,  materials,  and  equipment  available  to  farmers  for 
carrying  on  their  conservation-farming  activities. 
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To  help  in  meeting'  this  situation,  tlie  Service  has  encouraged  fanners 
to  use  as  many  of  tlie  simpler  mechanical  practices  as  possil)le. 
Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  those  practices  which  farmers  could  apply 
easily  in  the  course  of  regular  farming  operations,  and  which  provide 
the  greatest  return  in  increased  yields  as  well  as  in  erosion  control. 
Such  practices  as  contour  cultivation,  terracing,  and  water  spreading 
have  been  given  emphasis  in  the  soil  conservation  districts  program. 
Farmers  can  apply  all  of  these  with  regular  farm  equipment  and  at 
slight  monetaiy  cost.  A  great  many  farmers  can  also  build  stock- 
water  ponds  with  the  equipment  on  hand,  and  with  only  a  small 
amount  of  purchased  noncritical  materials. 

Leaflets  have  been  published  explaining  methods  of  constructing 
terraces  with  moldboard  plows,  1-way  disk  plows,  and  with  fresnoes 
or  slip  scrapers. 

As  in  the  past,  equipment  not  needed  for  other  Service  work  was 
made  available  to  soil  conservation  districts.  There  was  a  demand 
from  districts  for  much  more  equipment  than  the  Service  could  supply. 

Kehabilitation  of  drainage  works  was  carried  on  by  CCC  camps. 
Early  in  the  year  44  camps  were  engaged  all  or  })art  time  in  this 
activity,  but  due  to  curtailment  of  the  CCC  the  number  was  rapidly 
reduced  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year.  Drainage  rehabilitation 
work  was  completed  on  approximately  1,777,000  acres  of  land,  all  of 
which  is  capable  of  greatly  increased  production.  The  drainage  work 
benefits  much  land  within  the  drainage  basins  not  immediately 
adjoining  the  actual  work  operations. 

In  addition,  drainage  was  recognized  as  being  an  important  problem 
in  a  considerable  num])er  of  soil  conservation  districts.  Progress  was 
made  in  a  number  of  districts  in  the  solution  of  drainage  problems. 
The  increased  use  of  flatter  lands  for  row  crops,  and  the  installation 
of  erosion-controrpractices  on  steeper  lands  secured  more  productive 
use  of  waterlogged  lands  and  increased  crop  yields  from  lands  already 
farmed. 

Under  the  Water  Facilities  Program,  the  Service  was  able  to  I’ender 
valuable  assistance  on  irrigated  lands  by  rehabilitation  of  existing 
systems  or  construction  of  new  gioup  or  individual  systems.  While 
the  primary  accomplishment  was  in  the  field  of  irrigation,  valuable 
work  was  done  in  providing  stock  water  and  in  water  spreading  for 
production  of  supplemental  feed.  During  the  year,  jilans  were  com¬ 
pleted  for  1,182  projects,  all  involving  such  structures  as  dams,  wells, 
pumps,  and  distribution  systems,  and  rehabilitation  of  existing  struc¬ 
tures.  Of  the  1,182  plans  made,  700  facilities  were  completed,  bene¬ 
fiting  458,793  acres.  This  acreage  will  produce  increased  amounts  of 
vital  crops  and  will  furnish  improved  grazing  areas. 

The  revelation  of  structui'al  and  design  faults  in  the  spillways  of 
structures  transferred  to  the  Soil  C^onservation  Service  from  land- 
utilization  projects  in  1938  indicated  that  more  detailed  investigations 
were  required.  Since  most  of  the  dams  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Louis¬ 
iana,  and  Arkansas  h.ave  similar  design  and  structural  chai'acteristics, 
it  was  aj^parent  that  many  of  them  would  be  susceptible  to  flood 
dam.age.  Consequently,  an  engineering  investigation  was  made  on 
five  dams  in  the  Texas  Panhandle.  The  investigation  indicated  that 
complete  new  spillways  were  needed  for  four  of  them.  Model  studies 
have  been  made  which  served  as  a  basis  for  complete  new  designs. 
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PUERTO  RICO 

Puerto  Pico,  Atlantic  outpost  of  the  United  States,  is  recognized 
as  the  place  where  agriculture  is  practiced  more  intensively  than  any¬ 
where  else  under  the  American  flag. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  ’without  knowing  that  it  was  pre¬ 
paring  for  war,  has  been  planning  program's  there  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  problems  were  to  cope  with  mountainous  slopes,  to 
produce  crops,  and  to  develop  agriculture  generally. 

The  insular  department  of  agriculture  rooted  early^  and  it  has 
always  cooperated  closely  with  the  Federal  and  insular  organizations. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  came  in  1936.  At  once  many  soil 
conservation  demonstrations  w^ere  launched  which  showed  the  farmer 
how  to  prepare  his  steep  land  for  cultivation  without  inviting  soil 
losses.  A  5-year  land  use  program  was  worked  out  by  Service  techni¬ 
cians  in  cooperation  with  5,000  landowners.  The  Service  also 
cooperated  with  county  agents  and  vocational  teachers  in  demon¬ 
strations  and  in  the  development  of  soil  conservation  practices  on  the 
9  demonstration  farms  of  the  Extension  Service  and  on  the  116  voca¬ 
tional  school  farms.  AAA  and  SCS  activities  in  Puerto  Rico  have 
made  farmers  conscious  of  the  waste  they  were  causing  by  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  running  crop  rows  up  and  down  the  mountainsides.  Now, 
when  farms  expand  to  increase  production  of  food  crops,  there  will 
not  be  the  large  areas  severely  damaged  by  soil-wasting  methods  as 
during  World  War  I.  Farmers  know  how  to  prevent  soil  losses  by 
use  of  conservation  methods.  Having  laid  a  careful  groundwork  of 
preparation,  Puerto  Rico  is  now  ready  and  willing  to  meet  with 
enlightenment  and  with  courage  every  condition  that  war  may  bring. 

FINDING  OUT  MORE  ABOUT  CONSERVATION 

CONSERVATION  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  DIVISION 

Soil  losses  from  unprotected  lands  were  considerable  'durmg  the 
critical  spring  m.onths.  There  was  also  great  acceleration  of  erosion 
in  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  other  nearby  States,  during 
October  and  Novem.ber.  The  entire  central  and  upper  Mississippi 
Valley  area  had  heavy  and  continuous  rainfall  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer.  These  areas  suffered  from  erosion  and  floods. 

Studies,  conducted  at  the  Nebraska  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  and  at  other  stations  in  the  semiarid  region  on  the  use  of  crop 
residues  for  mulch  and  methods  of  stubble-mulch  cultivation,  con¬ 
tinued  to  demonstrate  that  these  practices  would  conserve  soil  and 
moisture.  Ibis  work  is  im.portant  because  when  applied  it  will 
increase  the  acreage  of  land  in  the  semiarid  farming  regions  which 
can  be  used  for  wheat  production  and  will  benefit  all  kinds  of  culti¬ 
vated  land. 

Stubble-mulch  work,  terracing,  water-spreading  diversion,  and  other 
practices  will  allow  some  marginal  lands  to  be  farmed  successfully  and 
with  a  minimum  of  damage  to  the  soil. 

The  year  brought  a  development  of  interest  in  stubble-mulch  « 
culture  in  the  more  humid  areas  of  the  Corn  Belt  States.  Research 
studies  on  methods  of  using  stubble-mulch  tillage  machinery  in  grow¬ 
ing  corn  are  under  way  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  other  Corn 
Belt  States.' 
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Contour  tillage  and  other  conservation  measures  helped  control 
soil  and  water  losses.  Substantial  gains  in  yield  of  potatoes  were 
made  over  the  check  areas.  Conservation  of  soil  and  moisture  in 
grape  vineyards,  planted  and  cultivated  on  the  contour,  has  also 
brought  increased  yields  from  the  contoured  areas. 

The  competition  for  nitrogen  of  the  rapidly  decomposing  straw  or 
other  highly  carbonaceous  plant  materials,  when  used  as  mulch,  can 
often  cause  a  serious  dei)ression  in  wheat  yields  in  the  northwestern 
wheat-growing  areas.  Experiments  with  peas  sown  in  the  stubble 
of  fallow  wheatlands  indicate  that  sufficient  growth  of  peas  can  be 
secured  to  meet  the  nitrogen  requirement  of  the  stubble  mulch  with¬ 
out  serious  depletion  of  soil  moisture.  Growth  of  the  pea  vines  is 
stopped  by  stubble-mulch  farming  after  the  peas  have  reached  about 
a  foot  in  height  or  if  soil  moisture  appears  to  be  limited. 

Field  trials  on  the  efi’ectiveness  of  contour  tillage  and  other  moisture- 
conserving  practices  on  the  yields  of  soybeans  and  peanuts  grown  for 
oil  production  were  made  in  the  Corn  Belt  and  Southern  States.  A 
crop  rotation  was  designed  by  the  Missouri  station  for  growing  soy¬ 
beans  on  the  Putnam  soils  of  Alissouri  with  a  minimum  of  erosion 
hazard. 

A  method  w^as  developed  to  determine  the  rate  of  subsurface  move¬ 
ment  of  w^ater  so  tliat  curves  of  the  advancing  water  front  can  be 
determined.  An  improved  method  of  calculating  the  piopoitions  of  a 
storm  which  enter  the  soil,  go  into  surface  runoff,  and  remain  upon 
the  land  suiface  to  be  later  evaporated,  was  also  developed  from  the 
work  at  Colorado  Springs  and  Edwardsville,  Colo. 

HYDROLOGIC  INVESTIGATIONS 

Ground-water  and  run-off  figures  during  the  year  wmre  made  avail¬ 
able  to  power  companies  engaged  in  supplying  hydroelectric  current  to 
vital  war  industries.  Data  on  frost,  soil  temperature,  and  soil  mois¬ 
ture  under  conditions  of  melting  snowmun-off  were  used  in  Michigan  by 
highway  transportation  officials  to  determine  safe  lughway  loads  and 
to  aid  in  routing  commercial  and  military  truck  traffic.  Hydrologic 
data  from  various  field  research  stations  were  furnished  to  the  United 
States  Army,  Public  Roads  Administration,  and  to  considting  en¬ 
gineers  for  their  use  in  designing  drainage  systems  for  airjiorts;  storm 
drainage  works  for  Army  cantonment  sites,  ordnance  works,  roads, 
and  bridges;  and  other  construction  purposes. 

Studies  of  the  hydrologic  importance  of  crop-residue  mulches — 
stubble  mulch — have  been  conducted  at  Hastings,  Nebr.,  and  are 
under  way  at  Lafayette,  Ind.;  College  Park,  Md.;  Cherokee,  Okla.; 
East  Lansing,  Mich.;  and  Coshocton,  Ohio.  The  results  at  all  these 
locations  have  showm  that  stubble-mulch  tillage  has  notable  value  in 
decreasing  run-off  and  erosion,  especially  during  periods  when  the 
soil  was  unprotected. 

The  hydrologic  bulletins  in  the  new  departmental  series  have 
established  a  permanent  record  of  basic  hydrologic  data  wdiich  has 
been  used  by  the  action  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
by  the  War  Department  in  dealing  with  run-off  problems  in  Army 
camps  and  airports  where  similar  conditions  are  encountered.  The 
Public  Roads  Administration  and  several  State  highway  departments 
are  employing  this  information  for  use  in  designing  culverts,  weirs, 
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check  dams,  and  diversion  ditches,  and  are  giving  data  of  value  to 
municipal  engineers,  railroads,  utilities,  and  others  who  have  water- 
supply  and  water-control  problems. 

Run-off  studies  were  conducted  on  27  projects  during  the  year. 
Records  of  the  principal  storms  and  resultant  run-off  at  Freehold, 
N.  J.,  have  been  furnished  the  United  States  Engineer  Office,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  for  use  in  the  design  of  drainage  facilities,  for  military  areas. 
Similar  records  of  run-off  from  the  Benton ville,  Ark.,  project  were 
given  the  Army  Engineer  Corps  to  aid  in  the  design  of  a  proposed 
airport.  Similar  data  from  the  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  project  were 
used  by  consulting  engineers  and  architects  at  Camp  Carson  in  the 
design  of  storm-water  disposal  structures.  Figures  from  the  Fenni- 
more,  Wis.,  project  were  made  available  to  consulting  engineers  in 
connection  with  the  location  of  drainage  structures  at  Camp  McCoy 
near  Sparta,  Wis.,  and  at  the  Technical  Training  Command  Radio 
School  at  Aladison,  Wis.  Recpiests  for  rainfall  run-off  data  have  been 
received  from  other  United  States  Engineer  offices  and  this  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  used  also  by 'such  agencies  as  the  Upper  Susquehanna 
Flood  Survey  Unit  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y. ;  the  Farm  Bureau  of 
Steuben  County,  N.  Y.;  the  Agronomy  Department  of  the  Cornell 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station;  the  Biology  Department  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  Polytechnic  Institute;  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority;  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Water  &  Power  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Improved  culverts  and  other  installations  have  been  designed  in 
cooperation  with  the  jSIinnesota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
the  vSt.  Anthony  Falls  Hydraulic  Laboratory.  The  new  type  of  out¬ 
let  designed  at  the  laboratory  is  economical  and  simple  and  prac¬ 
tically  eliminates  erosion  in  the  stream  channel  below  the  structure. 

H^ulraulic  tests  in  the  Outdoor  Laboratory  at  McCredie,  Mo.,  have 
shown  the  relative  value  of  four  types  of  vegetation  for  outlet  channels. 
The  grasses  used  consisted  of  redtop  and  timothy  in  a  mixture, 
Canada  biuegrass,  Kentucky  bluegrass,  and  bromegrass. 

Similar  channel  studies,  carried  out  at  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  during 
the  last  year,  have  been  completed  and  have  shown  the  relative  value 
of  a  variety  of  vegetative  cover  under  southeastern  conditions.  This 
work  has  now  been  transferred  to  Stillwater,  Okla.,  where  similar 
data  vdll  be  made  available  for  use  in  the  central  Southwest. 

Field  studies  of  the  mechanics  of  the  erosion  process  under  irriga¬ 
tion,  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  Oregon  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  have  shown  the  importance  of  controlling  the  size  of 
the  stream  used  in  irrigation  in  order  to  reduce  soil  loss  when  growing 
a  variety  of  emergency  crops,  such  as  garden  peas,  sugar  beets,  corn, 
and  soybeans. 

Further  studies  along  this  line  have  been  made  as  part  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  work  on  the  Columbia  Basin  Federal  irrigation  project.  As  a 
result  of  cooperative  research  carried  out  at  Prosser,  Wash.,  it  has 
been  shown  that  close  control  of  the  supply  of  irrigation  water  flow¬ 
ing  into  a  furrow  or  onto  a  field  is  of  paramount  importance  in  pre¬ 
venting  loss  of  soil  and  water. 

The  Nation’s  reservoirs,  which  supply  33  percent  of  its  electric 
power  and  20  percent  of  its  population  with  water,  must  be  made  to 
last  at  a  time  when  labor  shortages  restrict  reservoir  construction. 
Vital  war  industries  and  military  establishments  depend  on  main¬ 
tenance  of  these  facilities.  Results  of  research  during  the  last  7 
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years  on  reservoir-silting  control  methods  have  been  pre])ared  for 
publication  in  a  report  that  describes  the  use  and  effects  of  reservoir 
capacity -inflow  ratios,  raising  dams,  settling  basins,  vegetative  screens, 
bypass  canals,  otf-cbannel  reservoirs,  venting  density  currents,  con¬ 
trolling  waste-water  release,  excavation,  dredging,  sluicing,  and  ero¬ 
sion  control  on  the  di'ainage  area. 

As  a  result  of  an  extensive  silt-sampling  program  at  Lake  Tssaqiieena 
near  Clemson,  vS.  C.,  it  has  been  determined  that  in  this  typical  Pied¬ 
mont  reservoir,  underflows  of  silt-laden  water  (density  currents)  pass 
tbrougb  the  lake  after  practically  every  flood,  and  that  quantities  of 
silt  sufficient  to  lengtbeii  appi*eciably  the  useful  life  of  the  lake  can  be 
vented  by  proper  control  of  the  outflowing  water. 

Assistance  in  planning  silting  control  has  been  given  to  various  reser¬ 
voir  owners  during  the  year.  For  example,  as  a  result  of  findings  of 
sedimentation  research,  the  Yfasbington  Suburban  Sanitary  District 
is  incorporating  outlets  for  venting  density  currents  in  its  new  dam 
on  the  Patuxent  Kiver,  in  ^Maryland,  at  an  added  cost  of  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  and  a  prospective  saving  of  a  notably  larger  amount  in 
years  to  come.  Important  jirogress  has  been  made  on  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  fundamental  mechanism  of  suspended  sediment  transpor¬ 
tation. 

The  development  of  a  portable  measuring  device  has  permitted,  for 
the  first  time,  the  direct  measurement  of  the  bed  load  of  small  streams. 
From  these  measurements  a  formula  and  method  for  calculating  the 
bed  load  in  any  small  stream  has  been  developed. 

A  study  of  the  use  of  heavy  minerals  to  determine  sources  of  sedi¬ 
ment  has  I'esulted  in  an  improved  technique  for  finding  the  relative 
amounts  of  material  furnished  by  different  sources  of  erosion  debris. 
The  results  of  this  study  are  awaiting  publication. 

Special  investigations  have  been  made  for  the  Nav}^  Department 
during  the  year,  and  cooperation  was  developed  with  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  United  States  Army,  on  a  project  of  military  importance, 

CLIMATIC  AND  PHYSIOGRAPHIC  RESEARCH 

During  the  last  3^ear  the  statistical  analysis  of  drought  has  been 
applied  to  the  data  from  125  veil -distributed  stations  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  results  presented  in  graphical  form  so  that  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  drought  or  of  ]ireci])itation  of  various  specified  amounts 
can  be  determined  for  any  time  interval  for  any  part  of  the  country. 
From  this  analysis  the  time  of  the  3"ear  that  is  best  for  undertaking 
various  erosion-control  operations  can  l)e  determined.  This  method  of 
analyzing  drought  has  important  military  value  and  in  cooperation 
with  the  Army  Air  Corps  the  work  is  being  extended  to  determine 
the  best  time  of  year  to  undertake  special  ty])es  of  Army  campaigns. 

Eejuipment  for  measuring  evaporation  was  installed  over  the  water 
surface  of  Lake  Corpus  Christi  in  Texas  in  order  to  provide  data  for 
anticipating  water  supplies  for  the  Naval  Air  Station.  Daily  observa¬ 
tions,  with  certain  unavoidable  omissions,  have  been  obtained  since 
February  1942.  In  connection  with  the  investigation  of  atmos])heric 
turbulence,  basic  to  the  study  of  evaporation,  many  observations 
on  the  change  of  wind  velocity  with  height  above  the  ground  were 
made,  and  a  new  law  of  wind  structure  was  discovered.  This  gave 
valuable  insight,  not  only  on  the  problem  of  evaporation,  but  also 
on  problems  of  wind  erosion  and  dune  formation. 
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As  in  previous  years,  tlie  Climatic  Research  Center  at  New  Phila¬ 
delphia  has  published  monthly  summaries  of  precipitation  in  the 
Muskingum  Basin  of  Ohio,  as  recorded  by  a  network  of  over  250 
meteorological  stations.  Hourly  and  daily  precipitation  for  each 
station  was  given  by  tabulations  and  the  daily  precipitation  was 
also  presented  on  maps.  Compilation  of  hourly  tabulations  of  pre¬ 
cipitation  of  more  than  140  rain  gages  in  the  Ohio  Valley  region  was 
continued.  These  data  were  published  in  the  monthly  volumes  of 
hydrologic  data  issued  by  the  "^Veather  Bureau  in  cooperation  vith 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Five  monthly  volumes  of  maps  of  hourly 
precipitation  on  the  upper  Ohio  and  Susquehanna  drainages  were 
issued,  thereby  completing  a  series  of  12  months.  Reports  were 
prepared  on  the  geology  and  nhysiography  of  the  Muskingum  Water¬ 
shed  of  Ohio  in  relation  to  soil  erosion  and  floods,  and  on  the  relation 
of  the  repeating  pattern  of  physiographic  forms  and  the  accompanying 
pattern  of  thick  and  thin  soils  in  the  southern  Piedmont  to  planning 
for  conservation  and  safe  land  use  in  the  characteristic  small  head¬ 
water  drainage  basin. 

ECONOMIC  RESEARCH 

During  the  past  3^ear  field  studies  covering  the  economics  of  sedi¬ 
mentation  of  irrigation  reservoirs  in  the  Pecos,  Rio  Grande,  and 
Gila  River  watersheds  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  have  been  com¬ 
pleted.  The  information  so  obtained  has  shown  the  possibilities  for 
safe  increased  production  of  specific  crops  as  a  war  measure. 

A  recent  development  at  several  field  projects  has  been  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  experimental  set-up  in  soil  conservation  farm-manage¬ 
ment  research.  In  this  work,  the  economic  research  anal^^st  has 
cooperated  closely  with  farm  planners  and  has  aided  them  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  best  type  of  farm  plan  to  be  followed.  There  has  been 
an  annual  check  on  the  physical  and  economic  performance  of  the 
planned  farms.  Farm  plans  for  soil  and  water  conservation  by  this 
method  have  been  followed  in  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota. 

Studies  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  have  given  further  information 
on  the  value  of  improved  pastures  for  economical  production  of  live¬ 
stock  and  dairy  products.  Studies  of  the  farm  records  and  accounts 
taken  from  representative  groups  of  farms  selected  on  the  early  dem¬ 
onstration  projects  have  aided  in  planning  the  new  districts  program 
of  the  Service.  These  studies  have  demonstrated  the  necessity  for 
considering  the  farm  business  as  an  integral  unit  including  possible 
income  from  wood  lots  and  improved  farm  pastures. 

Studies  during  the  last  j^ear,  have  shown  that  contour  cultivation 
is  not  a  time-consuming  operation,  and  that  up-and-down  hill  farming 
was  no  easier  on  livestock,  machinery,  or  human  beings. 

HILLCULTURE  RESEARCH 

Intensive  study  has  been  carried  out  by  the  Hillculture  Division 
both  in  the  vSouthwest  and  in  northern  Mexico  for  possible  substitutes 
for  imported  legumes  and  other  seeds  that  have  furnished  mucilaginous 
products  important  for  sizing  paper  and  for  other  industrial  uses. 
Studies  have  been  made,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry",  of  the  erosion-control  use,  distribution,  and  cultivation  of  a. 
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luimbor  of  plants  as  possible  sources  of  rubber.  These  have  included 
Cryptostegia  in  northern  Mexico,  preliminary  trials  of  the  Russian 
rubber-producing  dandelion,  Taraxacmn  kok-saghyz,  and  various  spe¬ 
cies  of  dogbane,  Apocynum,  in  the  New  England  States.  Field  trials, 
for  erosion  control,  of  these  and  other  promising  plants  have  been  set 
out  in  Iowa,  Alabama,  and  California.  Assistance  has  been  given  the 
Navy  Department  in  its  ellort  to  obtain  milkweed  floss  as  a  substitute 
for  kapok. 

Studies  of  possible  substitutes  for  Sicilian  sumac  tannin  from  domes¬ 
tic  sources  in  the  Eastern  States  have  shown  that  ample  supplies  of 
harvestable  wild  sumac  can  be  obtained  in  the  Coastal  Plains  and 
lower  Piedmont  areas  provided  an  effective  program  for  collecting, 
drying,  and  storing  the  sumac  can  be  developed.  Test  plantings  of 
various  sumac  species  have  been  made  in  Iowa  and  Maryland  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  value  for  erosion  control,  and  also  to  develop  high-tannin- 
yield  strains. 

As  a  part  of  the  Food-for-Freedom  program,  farm  plans  have  been 
developed  in  North  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Georgia  that  would 
furnish  farm  families  a  year-round  supply  of  home-grown  products 
rich  in  vitamins  and  available  nutrients. 

During  the  year,  over  100  new  superior  selections  of  erosion-control 
plants  of  economic  value  have  been  made  and  material  gathered  for 
more  extended  field  trial.  Prominent  among  these  have  been  hardy, 
native  dewberries  and  blackberries  adaptable  to  erosion-control  use  in 
the  Soutiieastern  States  where  a  growing  canning  industry  uses  these 
berries.  In  addition,  numerous  selections  have  been  made  of  promising 
strains  of  white  poplar  of  special  value  for  veneeer  wood  use. 

Increases  in  yields  have  been  obtained  in  southern  Maryland  by 
using  hillcLilture  technique  for  planting  tobacco  on  sloping  land.  In 
these  tests,  the  use  of  row  grades  up  to  1  percent  was  found  superior 
to  the  exact  contour  planting  to  control  erosion.  The  use  of  a  straw 
mulch  was  found  effective  in  eliminating  soil  washing  on  slopes  up  to 
10  percent. 

In  experiments  carried  out  in  Alabama,  which  had  been  established 
on  terrace-grade  planting,  the  use  of  bufler  strips  of  kudzu,  a  new  and 
promising  technique  for  adding  organic  matter  to  intervening  areas 
devoted  to  corn,  has  been  found  successful. 

In  experiments  carried  out  in  southeastern  Iowa  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  reclaim  badly  eroded  sites  by  the  use  of  selected  native 
prairie  grasses. 

In  experiments  carried  out  in  Maryland,  it  has  been  possible  to 
establish  Asiatic  chestnuts  by  underplanting  areas  of  Virginia  pine 
with  vigorous  planting  stock.  In  some  cases  the  pines  were  thinned 
later  to  reduce  the  shade  and  root  competition.  The  chestnuts 
planted  in  this  manner  upon  eroded  sites  are  making  excellent  growth 
and  many  have  produced  considerable  crops  of  salable  nuts  after  four 
growing  seasons. 

FARM-DRAINAGE  INVESTIGATIONS 

Intensive  cooperative  studies  have  been  carried  out  in  Minnesota 
during  the  last  year  to  develop  a  relatively  short-time  laboratory  test 
that  will  indicate  accurately  the  suitability  of  various  cements  for 
manufacturing  acid-  and  alkali-resistant  drain  tile.  Two  tests  have 
been  found  to  be  quite  accurate  for  this  purpose. 
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The  method  developed  at  this  project  of  steam-curing  concrete  tile 
at  temperatures  above  212°  F.  has  been  found  to  give  excellent  resis¬ 
tance  to  the  decomposing  effect  of  soil  acids  or  alkalies,  and  is  now 
being  adopted  commercially  on  a  considerable  scale. 

Drainage  studies  in  the  Florida  Everglades  have  shown  the  im¬ 
portance  of  keeping  the  ditches  clear  from  dense  growth  of  w^ater. 
hyacinths.  The  channels  used  were  approximately  60  feet  wide,  with 
a  flow  depth  of  about  10  feet.  Careful  determinations  showed  that 
the  vegetal  growth  caused  approximately  a  50  percent  reduction  in 
flow  and  notably  reduced  the  efficiency  of  the  drainage  systems  in 
the  Everglades.  After  the  channels  were  allowed  to  become  com¬ 
pletely  overgrown,  it  cost  about  $250  per  mile  to  remove  the  hya¬ 
cinths,  but  a  small  force  was  able  to  maintain  the  channels  in  a 
reasonably  clean  condition,  provided  a  dense  growth  was  not  allowed 
to  form. 

Careful  determinations  of  the  precipitation,  evaporation,  and 
depths  of  water  pumped  have  shown  clearly  that  there  is  an  apprec¬ 
iable  ground-water  flow  in  the  Everglades  area  in  Florida.  This 
ground-water  flow  into  the  experimental  tract  of  200  acres  was  found 
to  be  about  1.4  feet  in  depth  per  j^ear.  The  experimental  area  is 
located  adjacent  to  the  Hillsboro  canal  and  it  therefore  appears  likely 
that  the  ground-water  seepage  is  higher  than  in  the  Everglades  as  a 
whole.  Supplemental  studies  indicated,  however,  that  this  same 
factor  is  operative  over  large  areas  of  the  tract,  and  accounts  for 
part  of  the  volume  of  water  that  has  to  be  handled  by  pumping. 

FARM-IRRIGATION  INVESTIGATIONS 

Studies  of  the  utilization  of  irrigation  water  have  been  conducted  in 
a  number  of  important  western  areas.  A  comprehensive  report  upon 
the  San  Jacinto  Basin,  Calif.,  covered  the  problems  of  agriculture, 
water  supply,  irrigation,  and  indicated  possible  economies  in  the  use 
of  water. 

Further  work  was  done  upon  the  water  problems  of  the  Pecos  Kiver 
Basin  in  New  Mexico  and  Texas,  including  estimates  of  the  probable 
past  and  future  consumptive  use  of  water  by  native  vegetation  on 
waste  areas  compared  to  that  required  on  the  irrigated  lands  of  the 
Pecos  Valley.  A  related  study  near  Fort  Stockton,  Tex.,  reported 
possible  water  economy  in  irrigation  of  alfalfa,  cotton,  and  grain 
crops. 

Cooperative  studies  in  the  San  Luis  Key  Valley  in  California  have 
covered  the  use  of  water  by  irrigated  crops,  the  efficiency  of  irrigation, 
fluctuation  of  ground-water  levels,  evaporation,  rainfall,  stream  flow, 
and  related  hydrologic  factors  essential  for  a  complete  inventory  of 
the  water-supply  problems  of  the  area.  Determinations  were  made 
on  the  rate  of  contamination  by  sea  w^ater  of  the  lower  ground-water 
levels  of  the  San  Luis  Rej^  River  Basin,  an  area  close  to  the  defense 
industries  of  southern  California,  part  of  which  is  being  used  by  the 
United  States  Alarine  Corps. 

Work  was  continued  on  the  irrigation  problems  of  the  San  Fer¬ 
nando  Valley,  Calif.  Approximately  200,000  acres  of  this  area  is 
under  ffrigation  and  produces  crops  valued  at  approximately  $65,- 
000,000.  The  use  of  water  by  various  crops  has  been  determined  in 
this  area  for  the  past  15  years.  The  work  has  centered  upon  a  deter« 
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ininatioii  of  improved  farming  methods  under  irrigation  so  that  more 
efficient  methods  can  be  developed  with  greater  water  economy  and 
lower  charge  for  irrigation. . 

Cooperative  studies  have  been  under  way  with  the  city/rf)f  Pasa¬ 
dena,  Calif.,  to  determine  the  possibility  of  rechai*ging  underground 
basins  through  deep  percolation  of  rainfall  in  order  to  uiijirovc  the 
ground-water  supply  along  the  San  Gabriel  Kivei-  Basin,  where  the 
use  of  water  is  important  to  farmers,  local  irrigation  companies,  and 
rural  communities. 

In  Utah,  tests  made  in  the  last  year  have  shown  clearly  that  the 
most  important  factor  in  ol)taining  maximum  efficiency  in  the  use  of 
irrigation  water  is  to  avoid  the  ai^plication  of  excessive  amounts  in 
single  irrigations  with  subsequent  loss  by  percolation  into  the  lower 
ground  water.  These  studies  promise  to  have  important  applications 
in  the  conservation  of  water  in  a  number  of  western  irrigated  areas. 

Further  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  design  of  a  combina¬ 
tion  head  gate  and  sand  trap  used  on  large  irrigation  canals  along  the 
Arkansas  Valley  in  eastern  Colorado,  where  the  deposition  of  sand 
and  silt  has  been  an  acute  problem  for  inaii}^  years. 

Increasing  use  has  been  made  of  the  Parshall  measuring  flume  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Division  of  Irrigation,  which  has  been  found  increas¬ 
ingly  effective  for  the  distribution  of  small  flows  where  accurate  meas¬ 
urement  of  the  stream  of  water  is  highly  important. 

Improved  methods  of  measuring  the  efficiency  of  pumping  plants 
with  a  current  meter  were  re]iorted  during  the  last  year. 

Under  present  conditions,  with  priority  on  construction  materials 
assuming  constantly  increasing  importance,  it  has  been  found  essen¬ 
tial  to  determine  the  life  expectancy  of  various  types  of  material  used 
in  irrigation  structures,  including  wood,  iron,  and  concrete.  The  data 
made  available  in  this  way  is  proving  of  value  to  irrigators  on  western 
farms. 

Studies  of  underground  storage  of  surplus  water  on  Cucamonga 
Creek  and  the  upper  Santa  Ana  River,  Calif.,  showed  a  continuation 
of  percolation  of  the  run-off  water  supplied  by  the  exce])tionally  wet 
season  of  the  previous  year.  Work  was  likewise  continued  in  the 
San  Bernandino  Artesian  Basin  and  in  the  Yucaipa  Valle}^  Calif., 
where  records  have  been  kept  of  the  ground-water  levels  which  are  of 
great  importance  to  the  irrigators  in  these  areas.  Attention  has  also 
been  given  to  the  possibility  of  recharging  the  ground  water  in  the 
Antelope  Valley,  Calif.,  where  a  preliminary  stiuh^  of  the  problem 
was  carried  out.  ^ 

Snow  surveys  were  carried  out  in  each  Western  State  and  monthly 
re])orts  of  snow  conditions  have  proved  of  great  value  to  farmers 
who  depend  on  snow  water.  These  surveys  are  proving  of  special 
importance  at  this  time  to  communities  with  defense  industries  that 
derive  part  of  their  water  supply  from  tlie  mountain  areas.  With 
the  shortage  of  manpower  to  cover  the  snow  courses,  a  new  type  of 
snowmobile  for  mountain  ti*avel  was  constructed  that  has  proved 
highly  effective  and  adaptable  to  snow  travel  over  a  variety  of 
conditions. 

In  Utah,  canal  ditclies  have  been  lined  with  clay  to  reduce  water 
losses.  A  clay  layer  about  3  inches  thick  was  applied  to  the  inside 
of  the  ditches  and  a  fine  gravel  blanket  of  about  U^  inches  was  then 
put  on.  The  average  reduction  in  loss  approximated  4.2  second-feet 
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for  the  experimental  canal  under  observation,  representing  a  monthly 
saving  of  more  than  250  acre-feet. 

Cooperative  investigations  have  been  conducted  in  Texas  of  methods 
of  control  of  silt  in  irrigation  ditches  and  reservoirs.  In  addition, 
tests  have  been  carried  out  of  the  suitability  of  various  clay  deposits 
for  the  construction  of  local  reservoirs  and  dams. 

EVALUATION  STUDIES  AND  FIELD  TESTS 

Field  tests  combined  with  evaluation  studies  have  continued  to  be 
an  effective  method  of  carrying  research  findings  to  the  field  and 
trying  out  new  procedures  under  a  variety  of  conditions.  This  has 
been  especially  true  since  the  wartime  demand  has  arisen  for  increased 
production  of  critical  crops  and  livestock  products. 

Studies  of  the  effects  of  conservation  practices  on  the  maintenance 
of  soil  depth  and  the  resulting  influence  on  crop  yields  have  proved 
to  be  especially  valuable.  Earlier  studies  at  a  number  of  research 
stations  had  shown  that  the  loss  of  plant  nutrients  in  eroded  soil 
represented  a  more  rapid  reduction  of  the  amounts  originally  present 
in  the  surface  soil  than  would  take  place  through  absorption  of  plant 
nutrients  by  crops. 

Analysis  of  organic  matter  and  nitrogen  of  the  upper  3  inches  of 
soil  in  a  cultivated  field  v/here  only  5  inches  of  topsoil  remained, 
have  shown  percentages  of  these  important  constituents  that  were 
slightly  lower  than  those  found  in  the  3-inch  layer  below  9  inches 
of  topsoil  of  a  virgin  bluestem  pasture. '  Very  little  erosion  had 
occurred  in  this  pasture  and  the*  topsoil  averaged  12  inches  in  depth. 

On  cultivated  land  the  percent  of  organic  matter  found  in  the  plow 
depth  (7  inches)  varied  from  2  percent  where  less  than  2  inches  of 
topsoil  remained,  to  more  than  5  percent  where  the  topsoil  was  in 
excess  of  12  inches.  The  data  showed  further  that  the  organic 
matter  and  nitrogen  had  been  lost  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  had  the 
entire  soil  mass. 

Further  detailed  studies  of  the  relation  between  corn  yields  and 
depth  of  topsoil  on  areas  near  Bethany,  Mo.,  showed  an  average  yield 
of  20.1  bushels  for  land  having  less  than  2  inches  of  topsoil,  and  67.5 
bushels  where  the  topsoil  was  more  than  12  inches  deep.  Similarly 
at  Fowler,  Ind.,  the  average  corn  yield  over  a  2-year  period  on  some 
18  fields  was  37.1  bushels  on  areas  having  less  than  2  inches  of  topsoil, 
as  contrasted  with  81,5  bushels  on  areas  having  more  than  1  foot  of 
topsoil.  Similar  relationships  were  found  near  Bedford  in  southern 
Indiana,  at  Coshocton,  Ohio,  and  at  Greenfield  and  Shenandoah,  in 
Iowa. 

Evaluation  studies  carried  out  on  two  areas  of  Shelby  loam  near 
Bethany,  Mo.,  gave  an  interesting  example  of  the  value  of  an  inte¬ 
grated  program  of  conservation  farming.  The  two  fields  had  received 
similar  treatment  up  to  1935,  when  a  complete  program  of  conserva¬ 
tion  farming  was  started  on  one  tract.  This  included  a  3-year  rota¬ 
tion,  with  only  1  year  of  corn,  combined  with  the  use  of  soil  amend¬ 
ments,  fertilizers,  and  contour  cultivation.  The  comparison  field  was 
continued  in  corn  and  small  grain  without  other  treatment.  After 
5  years  a  survey  of  each  area  showed  that  the  highest  yields  in  both 
fields  were  associated  with  the  greatest  depth  of  remaining  topsoil. 
The  average  yield  of  corn  on  the  land  where  conservation  practices 
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had  been  used  was  69.7  bushels  per  acre,  while  on  the  untreated  land 
only  32.6  bushels  was  obtained  as  an  average.  Measurements  of  the 
depth  of  topsoil  on  the  two  areas  indicated  that  the  contour  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  additions  of  organic  matter  used  under  conservation  farming 
had  helped  to  stabilize  the  topsoil  and  reduce  soil  loss  on  this  land  to 
a  measurable  degree  in  5  years’  time. 

STATES  RELATIONS 

Under  the  stress  of  war,  teamwork,  particularly  in  soil  conservation 
districts,  has  become  more  important.  The  teamwork  of  the  Service 
involves  assistance  to  governing  bodies  of  soil  conservation  districts 
and  groups  of  farmers  and  ranchers,  and  cooperation  with  various 
agencies  in  the  States  and  in  the  districts.  The  State  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  advisory  committees,  composed  in  most  States  of  the  director  of 
the  State  Extension  Service,  the  director  of  the  State  experiment  sta¬ 
tion,  and  the  State  conservationist  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
have  helped  develop  State  soil  conservation  programs,  and  helped 
coordinate  the  conservation  activities  of  various  agencies.  In  many 
States  the  State  administrative  officer  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  and  this  committee  have  worked  together. 

The  Service  during  the  year  cooperated  closely  with  the  State  soil 
conservation  committee  (board  or  commission)  in  each  of  42  States 
having  soil  conservation  districts  laws.  These  official  bodies  estab¬ 
lished  by  State  laws  are  working  with  local  people  in  creating  soil 
conservation  districts  that  are  legal  subdivisions  of  the  States.  They 
also  aid  the  governing  bodies  of  established  districts  in  accomplishing 
their  objectives. 

In  assisting  soil  conservation  districts,  working  arrangements  were 
further  perfected  with  various  State  and  local  agencies  and  State  and 
local  representatives  of  Federal  agencies.  This  mutual  assistance  has 
been  of  great  value  in  facilitating  soil  conservation  and  in  coordina¬ 
tion  and  efficiency  of  public  assistance  to  farm  and  ranch  people.  In 
these  soil  conservation  districts  the  use  of  practices  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  and  conserve  the  soil  has  become  more  widespread  through 
neighborhood  group  cooperation  and  farmer  leadership  during  the 
ysar. 

The  extension  services  in  38  States,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico  have 
employed  extension  soil  conservationists  in  cooperation  with  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  These  specialists  lead  in  soil  conservation 
education  in  the  State,  working  with  other  State  extension  workers, 
with  county  agents,  vocational  agriculture  teachers,  district  super¬ 
visors,  and  others,  and  are  aided  by  SCS  workers.  Under  their 
leadership,  county  agents  and  SCS  technicians  collaborate  in  selecting 
and  developing  representative  farms  and  ranches  as  soil  conservation 
demonstrations.  A  total  of  4,673  such  demonstration  farms,  embrac¬ 
ing  3,301,722  acres,  have  been  established  in  46  States  and  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii.  Of  this  total,  971  were  established  during  the  fiscal  year 
1942. 

Early  this  year  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  started  working 
closely  with  the  State  extension  services,  the  State  experiment  stations, 
and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  in  the  various 
States  in  a  special  effort  to  help  farmers  and  ranchers  increase  pi‘o- 
duction  through  appropriate  land  use  and  soil  conservation  practices, 
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and  to  prevent  soil  wastage  in  attaining  the  agricultural  production 
necessary  in  1942.  Where  the  production  of  food  for  wartime  needs 
developed  critical  soil  problems,  recommendations  for  land  use  and 
conservation  practices  were  made.  The  experience  and  progress  of 
this  effort  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1942  led  in  many  States  to  a 
more  effective  joint  effort  in  soil  conservation  for  production. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  likewise  has  cooperated  with  State 
agencies  in  the  training  of  farmer  leaders  in  the  application  of  simpler 
conservation  practices.  Thus,  effective  soil  conservation  practices 
are  being  spread  widely  and  production  of  needed  food  products  is 
being  increased. 

In  addition  to  work  to  increase  production,  the  SCS  personnel  have 
shared  many  other  wartime  activities  with  other  Department  of 
Agriculture  agencies.  State  agencies,  and  State  and  county  War 
Boards.  Such  activities  have  included  organization  and  follow-up 
for  various  war-material  salvage  campaigns,  aiding  in  securing  farm 
supplies  and  equipment,  repair  of  farm  machinery,  and  war-bond 
sales  campaigns. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  SOIL  CONSERVATION  DISTRICTS 

More  than  one-third  of  the  farms  in  the  country  were  in  established 
soil  conservation  districts  by  June  15,  1942.  These  farms  covered 
452  million  acres  in  41  States.  The  districts  numbered  771. 

Before  the  districts  are  formally  established  the  Service  gives 
assistance  by  making  conservation  surveys,  in  organizing,  and  in 
formulating  a  district  program  and  work  plan.  The  639  districts 
that  have  signed  memoranda  of  understanding  with  the  Department 
and  the  Service  have  had  Service  personnel  definitely  assigned  to 
them.  Through  these  districts,  individual  farmers  and  ranchers  have 
also  been  able  to  secure  for  use  on  their  own  units  equipment  not 
generally  owned  by  individuals  and  materials  not  generally  available 
to  them. 

Since  the  soil  conservation  districts  are  local  autonomous  govern¬ 
mental  subdivisions,  organized  and  operated  by  farmers  and  ranchers, 
they  may  obtain  assistance,  not  only  from  the  Service,  but  also  from 
local.  State,  and  other  Federal  sources,  and  from  private  sources. 
Some  of  the  districts  are  obtaining  assistance  from  as  many  as  15 
sources.  Thus  the  operations  of  the  districts  indicate  the  pooling 
of  conservation  efforts  now  so  essential  to  produce  the  commodities 
needed  to  win  the  war  as  well  as  to  build  a  permanent  agricidture. 

ADMINISTRATION 

On  December  13,  1941,  Secretary  Wickard  issued  a  reorganization 
order  which  placed  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Administration,  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  and  the 
Sugar  Agency  under  the  Agricultural  Conservation  and  Adjustment 
Administration.  R.  M.  Evans,  former  AAA  Administrator,  was  named 
to  head  this  new  administration,  with  Dillon  S.  Myer,  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  SCS,  as  Assistant  Administrator. 

On  January  12,  1942,  Secretary  Wickard  announced  that  all  the 
functions,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  the  SCS  in  the  water  facilities 
program  would  be  transferred  to  the  Farm  Security  Administration, 
effective  July  1,  1942. 
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On  March  16,  Dillon  S.  Myer  was  named  Acting  Administrator  of 
the  ACAA,  succeeding  R.  M.  Evans,  who  was  appointed  to  the  board 
of  governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  In  June,  however,  Mr. 
Myer  resigned  to  become  head  of  the  War  Relocation  Authority,  and 
M.  Clifford  Townsend,  former  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Agricultural  War 
Relations,  was  named  administrator  of  ACAA. 

On  May  5,  public  announcement  was  made  of  an  impending  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  SCS,  to  be  effective  July  1,  1942.  This  reorganiza¬ 
tion  eliminated  three  regional  headquarters,  and  abolished  area  offices 
and  State  Coordinators’  offices.  State  offices  were  to  be  established 
in  each  State.  Other  economies  were  also  effected  during  the  year. 

The  Washington  and  Regional  Budget  and  Finance  offices  con¬ 
ducted  studies  to  reduce  the  number  of  copies  of  fiscal  documents, 
which  had  previously  been  prepared  and  filed.  These  studies  led  to 
changes  in  procedures  whereby  it  was  possible  to  prepare  and  file 
fewer  copies  of  various  documents  and,  consequently,  to  save  a 
material  amount  of  both  time  and  space.  Other  changes  of  a  similar 
nature  have  resulted  in  a  simplification  of  the  techniques  and  methods 
of  handling  the  financial  work.  These  procedures  have  proved  of 
assistance  in  keeping  the  cost  at  a  minimum  despite  a  great  loss  of 
trained  personnel. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  funds  available  to  carry  out  programs 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  during  the  fiscal  year  1942: 


Regular  appropriation _  $22,  218,  182.  58 

Submaiginal  land  purchase  and  development _  2,  256,  693.  77 

Cooperative  farm  forestry _  127,  969.  00 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps _  7,  081,  616.  00 

Selective  Service _  107,  124.  00 

Water  facilities _ _ _  528,  525.  00 

Flood  control _  819,  625.  00 

WPA  and  PWA _  258,  595.  00 


Total.  _* _  33,398,330.35 


In  addition,  working  funds  amounting  to  $723,748  were  established 
with  funds  made  available  by  the  War  Department.  A  portion  of 
the  funds  was  for  use  in  financing  a  program  of  land  acquisition  for  the 
War  Department.  Other  portions  of  the  funds  transferred  w^ere  for 
use  in  surveying  and  mapping  strategic  areas  and  for  carrying  out  a 
program  of  revegetation  and  erosion  control  at  Army  posts. 

AGRONOMY 

At  the  request  of  the  Repair  and  Utilities  Branch,  Construction 
Division,  United  States  Army  Engineers,  a  number  of  former  SCS 
agronomists  have  been  employed  in  the  various  Service  Commands, 
and  are  now  on  the  War  Department  payrolls.  Other  agronomists 
have  been  commissioned  in  the  Army  to  supervise  the  planting  work 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Such  work  includes  the  maintenance  of  turf  on  airfields,  and  the 
repair  and  maintenance  of  grounds  to  prevent  and  control  destructive 
wind  and  water  erosion  which  are  matters  of  first  priority. 

The  whole  field  force,  trained  in  the  use  of  plant  material  for  erosion 
control,  has  assisted  the  Army  in  the  use  of  vegetative  material,  not 
only  for  protecting  the  soil  in  vulnerable  places  in  military  areas,  but 
also  for  establishing  camouflage. 
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In  the  vicinity  of  important  coastal  defenses,  during  recent  years, 
several  thousand  acres  have  been  planted  to  European  beachgrass, 
American  dunegrass,  sealyme  grass,  beach  peas,  seashore  lupines, 
seashore  bluegrass,  and  red  fescue  with  the  help  of  the  CCC.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  expense  of  keeping  beach  roads  open  is  now  greatly 
reduced.  Some  4  million  dollars'  worth  of  coast-artillery  works  and 
rifle-range  pits  are  now  protected  from  burial  by  wind-blown  sand. 
By  using  vegetation  to  hold  the  soil  in  place  and  to  allow  more  of  the 
rainfall  to  soak  into  the  ground,  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  property 
are  protected  by  the  work  of  this  Service  against  damage  by  flood- 
water,  dust,  and  silt.  Hoads  and  bridges  essential  in  troop-training 
operations  are  also  kept  open. 

By  combining  the  use  of  crop  rotations,  legumes,  cover  crops, 
mulch,  lime,  fertilizer,  terraces,  grassed  waterways,  contour  tillage, 
and  strip  cropping,  not  only  can  destructive  soil  losses  be  stopped 
but  yields  of  crops  can  also  be  increased  substantially.  The  ex¬ 
periences  of  farmers  cooperating  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
throughout  the  United  States  have  demonstrated  the  extent  of  these 
increases  in  crop  yield  resulting  from  the  use  of  a  soil-conserving 
program  on  their  farms. 

Records  of  increases  of  production  as  a  result  of  adopting  conserva¬ 
tion  practices  have  been  obtained  with  potatoes  in  New  York  and 
Maine;  beans  in  New  Mexico;  corn  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  and  South  Carolina;  hay  in  Iowa;  tomatoes  and  sweetcorn 
in  New  Jersey;  cotton  in  North  Carolina  and  Texas;  pasture  in 
Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  Illinois;  grain  sorghums  in  South  Da¬ 
kota  and  Texas;  beef  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  South  Dakota,  and 
Montana;  mutton  and  wool  in  Colorado  and  Idaho;  milk  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  California,  and  Washington;  and  pork  and  butterfat  in  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Throughout  the  coimtry  and  especially  in  the  Southern -and  Western 
States  there  are  millions  of  acres,  abandoned  for  crops  or  near  aban¬ 
donment,  that  can  profitably  be  employed  in  the  interest  of  national 
security  during  the  war  by  planting  them  to  grass  to  provide  more 
forage  for  livestock.  In  the  6  Southeastern  States,  from  the  Carohnas 
to  Mississippi,  during  the  last  7  years  fully  400,000  acres  of  permanent 
pasture  and  meadowland  have  been  established  by  farmers  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  In  addition  they  have  planted 
over  200,000  acres  to  kudzu  and  sericea  lespedeza.  Land  that  was 
yielding  nothing  is  now  producing  a  ton  of  hay,  150  pounds  of  beef, 
or  30  bushels  of  corn  per  acre. 

In  the  4  South  Central  States,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas,  witR  over  58  million  acres  of  cropland,  there  are  over  8  million 
acres  that  should  be  in  grass.  In  some  wheat  counties,  as  much  as 
one-fourth  of  the  cropland  would  produce  more  and  be  more  profitable 
in  grass  than  in  cultivation.  During  1941,  the  Service  helped  farmers 
in  the  seeding  of  about  100,000  acres  of  such  land,  in  addition  to 
reseeding  some  35,000  acres  of  old  pasture  and  range.  Two  thousand 
farmers  in  these  States  made  new  plantings  of  kudzu  supplied  by 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  In  the  southern  Great  Plains  some  of  the 
worst  plow  land  has  been  covered  with  grass,  and  all  of  it  can  and 
should  be  producing  beef  again. 

In  the  northern  Great  Plains  conditions  are  even  more  favorable 
for  reseeding  abandoned  land,  and  using  grass  in  crop  rotations,  on 
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account  of  the  well-adapted  crested  wheatgrass.  For  success  in 
establishing  stands,  early  grazing  and  yields  of  hay,  crested  wheat- 
grass  is  proving  itself  superior  to  the  native  grasses. 

Out  of  774,000  acres  of  such  land  in  the  northern  Plains  planned 
for  seeding,  655,000  acres  have  been  reseeded.  Some  of  the  soil  con¬ 
servation  districts  in  the  Dakotas  are  producing  grass  seed  for  their 
own  use.  The  production  of  bromegrass  seed  has  increased  greatly 
in  the  Papio  and  Turkey  Creek  Soil  Conservation  Districts  in  eastern 
Nebraska. 

In  Oregon  and  Idaho  grass  seedings  on  over  40,000  acres  of  aban¬ 
doned  fields  purchased  by  the  Government  have  been  successful  to 
the  extent  of  95  percent. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  parts  of  the  Great  Plains  mulch  tillage 
is  being  practiced  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  to  check  erosion 
by  wind  and  water,  to  get  more  water  into  the  soil,  and  to  hold  it 
there  for  growing  crops.  Several  companies  are  making  a  variety 
of  implements  designed  to  work  the  ground  without  turning  it  over 
and  to  keep  the  stubble  and  other  crop  residues  on  top  of  the  ground 
or  near  the  surface  as  a  protective  mulch.  Many  farmers  have 
succeeded  in  changing  their  regular  equipment  to  do  a  good  job  of 
mulch  tillage,  for  example,  removing  the  moldboards  from  their  plows. 
While  this  practice  of  stubble-mulch  tillage  is  spreading  rapidly,  it 
is  hampered  at  present  by  the  scarcity  of  steel  to  make  new  implements. 

Conservation  farming  has  proved  to  be  more  efficient  in  the  use  of 
power  and  labor.  In  eastern  Nebraska,  raising  corn  on  the  contour 
saved  9%  hours  of  labor  and  20  gallons  of  fuel  for  40  acres.  Similar 
savings  have  been  recorded  in  Kansas,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  Pennsylvania.  In  New  York,  a  survey  of  300  farms 
showed  that  the  rows  in  contour-farmed  fields  are  over  one-fourth 
(26.9  percent)  longer  than  in  square  fields  farmed  up  and  down  hilL 
Longer  rows  result  in  less  waste  of  time  and  vegetation  in  turning. 
Furthermore,  following  conservation  plans  and  practices  in  land  use 
have  resulted  in  a  much  more  even  distribution  of  labor. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Thirty-nine  printed  publications  were  issued  by  the  Service  during 
the  year.  These  bulletins  furnish  farmers  with  information  on  methods 
of  conservation  farming  that  will  enable  them  to  increase  the  output 
of  food,  fiber,  and  oils,  and  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  their  soils  for 
the  continued  heavy  production  that  will  be  required  by  the  War. 

Bulletins  of  direct  benefit  to  the  farmers  in  soil  conservation  districts 
are  Miscellaneous  Publication  448,  Soil  Conservation  Districts  in 
Action  on  the  Land,  and  five  Physical  Land  Surveys  prepared  for 
important  farming  areas  in  Illinois,  Nebraska,  Georgia,  Indiana, 
and  Kansas.  Bulletins  designed  to  serve  the  farmers  of  an  entire 
region  are  the  Cotton  and  Tobacco  South,  and  New  Landmarks  of 
Soil  Conservation  (Southern  States  edition). 

Fourteen  illustrated  folders  (in  the  Save  Your  Soil  series)  have 
carried  practical  instructions  to  farmers  of  the  Great  Plains  States 
on  contour-strip  cropping,  grassed  waterways,  range  improvement, 
stock- w^ater  dams,  water  spreading,  and  other  means  of  increasing 
crop  yields  by  conservation  methods.  Farmers^  Bulletin  1900, 
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Pastures  to  Hold  and  Enrich  the  Soil, 'was  given  Nation-wide  dis¬ 
tribution  for  the  instruction  of  dairymen  and  stockmen  on  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  wartime  pastures. 

Three  hydrologic  bulletins  furnished  data  on  typical  watersheds  of 
the  Northern  Appalachians,  the  Blacklands  of  Texas,  and  the  central 
Great  Plains  for  the  use  of  several  Government  agencies  in  flood  con¬ 
trol,  erosion  prevention,  and  reservoir  protection.  Other  scientific 
publications  of  the  Service  on  erosion,  evaporation,  and  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  have  proved  of  special  value  to  the  Army. 

A  total  of  213  articles  and  papers  by  specialists  of  the  Service  have 
been  edited  and  approved  for  scientific  journals,  professional  meet¬ 
ings,  and  farm  journals. 

A  marked  increase  in  the  demand  for  printed  bulletins  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  has  pushed  distribution  beyond  all  previous 
records  to  a  total  of  3,159,016,  an  increase  of  1,324,585  over  the  dis¬ 
tribution  in  1941.  The  distribution  of  mimeographed  material  has 
decreased  from  100,425  in  1941  to  41,095. 

The  publication  of  Soil  Conservation,  the  official  pubhcation  of  the 
Service,  was  continued.  Twelve  monthly  issues  of  the  magazine 
carried  304  pages,  48  covers.  111  major  articles,  18  book  reviews,  12 
full-page  reference  lists,  189  halftone  illustrations,  and  15  line-cuts. 
Recurring  themes  were  “defense  of  the  land,”  and  soil  conservation 
districts.  Special  issues  were  devoted  to  districts,  and  to  biology 
and  land  use. 

After  December  the  magazine  was  largely  devoted  to  wartime 
articles  about  soil  conservation.  Some  of  the  most  outstanding  were: 
R.  E.  Uhland’s  Increased  Yields  from  Conservation;  Glennon  Loyd’s 
Selective  Service  for  Each  Acre;  W.  C.  Lowdermilk’s  The  Flag  Is  on 
the  Plow;  C.  R.  Enlow’s  Crop  Husbandry  in  This  Year  of  War;  H.  H. 
Bennett’s  Look  at  America — A  Great  Democracy  Does  Things!  A 
number  of  these  articles  were  broadcast  to  Latin  America  and  were 
widely  reprinted.  A  large  part  of  the  magazine  was  devoted  to  ex¬ 
panding  farm  production.  Outstanding  articles  on  this  subject 
were  The  Story  of  Ed  Ogg  and  Growing  Soybeans  with  Minimum 
Erosion. 

The  July  1942  issue  completed  Volume  VII  and  a  new  format  was 
adopted  for  the  duration.  This  format,  in  conformity  with  war 
needs,  provides  a  less  costly  type  face,  fewer  pages  per  issue,  a  larger 
type  page,  and  economies  in  paper  and  production. 
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CROP  INSURANCE  IN  WARTIME 


Wheat  and  cotton  crop  failures,  which  occur  somewhere  in  the 
United  States  every  year,  have  forced  thousands  of  farmers  to  abandon 
their  farms,  leaving  manpower,  machinery,  and  land  idle.  In  peace¬ 
time  this  is  tragic;  it  is  much  worse  in  wartime.  To  fight  this  war 
it  is  as  important  to  keep  the  farm  production  plant  in  good  working 
order  as  it  is  to  keep  industrial  war  production  plants  humming  at 
full  speed.  The  crop  insurance  program  helps  to  keep  farmers  on 
the  land  and  producing  through  distribution  of  premiums  paid  in  by 
all  ipsured  growers  to  those  who  lose  their  wheat  or  cotton  crop  to 
unavoidable  hazards. 

Abundance  of  wheat  and  cotton  does  not  lessen  the  need  for 
guaranteed  yields  of  these  two  crops.  Many  wheat  and  cotton 
producers  are  wisely  adjusting  their  acreages  downward,  and  this 
makes  it  more  important  than  ever  that  they  be  assured  a  reasonable 
return  from  the  acres  they  do  plant.  That  guarantee  should  give 
producers  courage  and  greater  ability  to  turn  to  the  production  of 
the  farm  commodities  we  and  our  allies  need.  Other  advantages  to 
a  nation  at  war,  stemming  from  stabilized  farm  income,  are  higher 
morale  and  lighter  relief  loads,  which  in  turn  mean  more  taxpayers 
better  able  to  help  share  the  cost  of  the  war. 
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The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  is  beginning  its  fifth 
year  of  insurance  experience  on  wheat  and  has  started  to  pay  early 
losses  on  the  first  insured  cotton  crop.  Although  it  would  take 
legislative  authority  to  extend  the  program  to  other  crops,  the  Cor¬ 
poration,  with  its  trained  personnel  and  experience,  is  now  in  a 
position  to  insure  on  a  reasonably  sound  basis  experimental  and  other 
crops  to  stimulate  their  production  for  war  purposes.  Guaranteed 
income  from  the  production  of  experimental  plants  such  as  rubber- 
and  drug-producing  plants,  of  which  this  country  has  heretofore  had 
an  insufficient  native  supply,  would  certainly  be  one  means  of  stimu¬ 
lating  farmers  to  produce  them.  It  is  logical  to  believe  that  insurance 
on  other  crops  of  which  we  have  an  inadequate  wartime  supply, 
such  as  peanuts,  soybeans,  flax,  hemp,  and  certain  vegetables,  would 
stimulate  their  production. 

WAR  HAZARDS 

The  war  has  created  new  hazards  to  production — hazards  that 
were  not  contemplated  when  the  Corporation’s  actuarial  structure 
was  built- — but  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  ‘‘all-risk”  protection  as 
authorized  by  the  Crop  Insurance  Act,  coverage  has  been  extended 
to  include  certain  types  of  losses  that  might  result  from  war  conditions. 
Such  hazards  fall  into  two  categories:  (1)  Those  caused  by  direct 
enemy  action  or  action  by  our  own  armed  forces  in  defense  of  the 
country,  and  (2)  those  resulting  from  inability  of  producers  to  obtain 
labor,  fertilizer,  machinery,  insect  poisons,  and  other  farming  essen¬ 
tials,  owing  to  war  conditions. 

Authority  to  include  such  war  losses  under  a  crop  insurance  con¬ 
tract  is  found  in  section  508  (a)  of  the  Crop  Insurance  Act.  Therein 
the  Corporation  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  insure 

.  .  .  producers  of  the  agricultural  commodity  against  loss  in  yields  of  the 
agricultural  commodity  due  to  unavoidable  causes,  including  drought,  flood, 
hail,  wind,  winterkill,  lightning,  tornado,  insect  infestation,  plant  disease,  and 
such  other  unavoidable  causes  as  may  he  determined  by  the  Board. 

In  settling  losses  caused  by  the  inability  of  the  insured  to  obtain 
labor,  materials,  and  other  farming  essentials  due  to  war  conditions, 
it  is  largely  the  responsibility  of  county  committees  to  ascertain 
what  portion  of  the  loss  was  caused  by  war  shortages  and  what  portion 
by  normal  unavoidable  causes.  They  are  also  required  to  determine 
that  the  insured  made  a  reasonable  effort  to  obtain  the  necessary 
labor  and  materials.  An  important  factor  in  making  this  determina¬ 
tion  is  the  effort  made  by  uninsured  growers  to  obtain  these  necessi¬ 
ties.  Any  savings  in  cost  the  insured  grower  may  effect  through 
inability  to  hire  labor  or  buy  machinery,  repairs,  or  materials  to 
produce  and  harvest  the  crop  are  deducted  from  the  indemnity. 
This  eliminates  any  possibility  for  the  grower  to  profit  from  shortages 
caused  by  war  conditions. 
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BENEFITS  GEAllED  TO  PARTICIPATION 

The  public  good  that  can  come  from  insured  yields  depends,  of 
course,  upon  the  number  of  growers  that  participate  in  the  plan. 
Table  1  summarizes  the  participation  by  growers  in  the  wheat  in¬ 
surance  program  and  benefits  accruing  to  them  therefrom  for  the  3 
years  1939-41.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  has  been  a  substantial 
year-to-year  increase  in  the  number  of  participants  in  the  program. 
It  is  currently  estimated  that  insurance  was  written  on  over  half  a 
million  producer  interests  in  the  1942  wheat  crop  and  173,000  pro¬ 
ducer  interests  in  the  1942  cotton  crop.  Final  data  on  the  1942 
wheat  and  cotton  sign-up  will  not  be  available,  however,  until  reports 
on  acreage  seeded  have  all  been  submitted. 


Table  1. — Federal  wheat  crop  insurance  experience  by  years,  1939-41  ^ 


Crop  year 

Contracts— 

Crop  area 
insured 

Written  2 

In  force 

Indemnified 

1939 _ 

Number 

Number 
165,  775 
360,  496 
371,  468 

Number 

55,  932 
112,  763 
130,  731 

Percent 

34 
31 

35 

Acres 

7,  234,  913.  3 
12,  755,  367.  8 
11,  736,  427.4 

1940  _ _ _ 

379,  710 
420,  939 

1941 _  _ _ _ 

Crop  year 

Proportion 
of  allot¬ 
ment 
insured 

Insured  pro¬ 
duction 

Premiums 

Indemni¬ 

ties 

Loss  ratio 

1939  _ _ 

Percent 

13 

21 

19 

Bushels 

60,  836,  719 
108,  282,  202 
104,  327,  465 

Bushels 

6,  670,316 
13,  796,  866 
12,  645,  866 

Bushels 

10,  163,  899 
22,  899,  750 
18,  832,  340 

Percent 

1.52 

1.66 

1.49 

1940  _ 

1941  _ _ -  _ 

1  Experience  in  the  1942  program  not  included  as  data  are  preliminary  and  incomplete. 

2  Difference  between  contracts  written  and  contracts  in  force  represents  cancelations,  rejections,  etc., 
and  no  wheat  seeded. 


Under  the  1942  insurance  program  all  units  farmed  by  a  producer 
within  a  county  were  listed  on  one  application,  but  because  of  excess 
moisture  at  seeding  time  in  part  of  the  wheat-producing  areas  some  of 
the  units  listed  were  not  planted,  or  for  other  reasons  they  were  not 
eligible  for  insurance.  Therefore,  1942  sign-up  figures  are  subject 
to  downward  revision.  Table  2  shows  participation  by  States  for 
1939-41  programs  as  of  June  30,  1942. 


Table  2. — Federal  Wheat  Crop  Insurance  Experience  by  States  and  by  Years  ^ 

[As  of  June  30,  1942] 
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Seeded 

acreage 

aban¬ 

doned  3 

^  T-H  •Tjl 

s 

OO»0C0CC«:)OO 

iC  to  CO  T-H  CO  i-H  CO 

4.9 

6.7 

icocoo»oi-icoo50050<;ooi0 

iTj^oicOi-HOcicicOTj^cOOiOicO 

1  I-H  t-i  CO  CM  CM  ^  1-t  CO 

State 
yield 
compared 
to  base 
period 
average 
yield  2 

cca>i-HO(Nt^GOcco 

n^i-HC^i-tO’^CCOOCO'^ 

OCO’—'iCt^COOiiC 

1 

10  CO  1 

l-H  (M  J 

It-fCOiO^i-OOt^COOOCMCOCM 

lOOOCSt^OOOCMr-COt^t^OOOO 

Loss  ratio 

Percent 
0.31 
.  17 
1.06 
1.05 
.44 

.  12 

2.  22 

.49 

7.81 

.50 

.29 

rTj5(N,-;  '(NM  ■  ■  ■(dlNCiC'i 

Production— 

Indem¬ 

nities 

•sSSSSsRsli 

9,  691 

QQQ 

39,  481 

57,  965 

83,  523 

101,  184 

77,  453 

no,  628 

1,  383 

473 

1.  445 

187,  356 

465,  490 

103,  427 

1,746,943 

8,  298,  987 

2,  795,  470 

171,  203 

140,  693 

1,  639,  770 

1,  277,  596 

5, 130,  595 

7,  080,  122 

Premiums 

Bushels 
185,  194 
215,  341 
417,  567 
141,  634 
280,  191 
301,  622 
57,  223 
97,  553 
88,  208 

14,  692 

8,  939 
30,  633 
86,  846 
83,  228 
131,  288 

304,  725 

289,  770 

00  1 

CO  1 

1 

— 

352 

78,215 

247,  776 

353,  396 

777,  080 

3,  694,  182 

3,  073,  994 

197,  328 

244,  478 

267,  819 

495,  556 

1,  972,  888 

2,  368,  893 

Insured 

Bushels 

2,  912, 114 

3,  231,  603 

7,  047,  485 

2,  020,  045 

4,  048,  436 

4,  589,  032 

894,  064 

1,  228,  446 

1,  135,  033 

168,  815 
112,  610 
739,  664 

1,  901,  231 

1,  741,  495 

1,  737,  408 

4,  230.  813 

4,  806,  489 

IS  i 

58‘  i 

7,  582 

580,  273 

1,  221,  228 

1,  561,  018 

7,  328,  341 

23,  893,  650 

19,  814,  409 

3,  264,  200 

3,  500,  111 

3,  767,  216 

3,  922,  956 

13,  162,  288 
13,  519,  901 

Propor¬ 
tion  of 
allot¬ 
ment 
insured 

Percent 

15 

15 

33 

11 

21 

23 

19 

22 

21 

'^COt^OOCOt^l^OS 

i 

Crop  area 
insured 

Acres 

267, 151.0 
290,  614.  5 
629,  912.  2 
163,  667.  5 
332,  477.  2 
371,  772.  7 
72,  598.  9 
100,  299.  2 
95,  207.  8 

16,  465.0 
10,978.3 
49,  232.  6 
134,  228.  5 
120,  242.3 
123,  478.  2 
314,  140.0 
349,  597.  2 

0  ’690  ‘8 

I  -UL  ‘I 

735.2 

70,  532.  9 
155,  890.  4 
209,  974.  9 
882,  738.  8 
3,  070,  590.  2 
2,  679,  151.  0 
343,  075. 1 
365,  465.  2 
384,  597.  4 
427,  020.  7 

1,  391,  226.  4 

1,  504,  081.  8 

Contracts— 

Indemnified 

Percent 

8 

6 

11 

4 

38 

11 

84 

OOlCOOOCOOiOiO 

01 

tl 

Number 

970 

792 

5,  549 

2,  574 

3,  085 

1,  090 

1,  782 

705 

5,  144 

171 

29 

934 

1,  536 

2,  115 
1,908 

2,  418 

3,  221 

81 

n 

i-sigsiiSiigii 

In  force 

945 

605 

5,  057 
15,  173 
13,  213 
10,  252 
27,  668 
31,  258 

is  I 

i™S“igiggs|§|H 
i  -"■■-•SSS-E?'2S'S2SE; 

Crop 

year 

liiiiliiiiiiiilliiiii  iliiliiliiliili 

Branch  office  and  State 

Chicago  branch  office: 

Illinois  .  -  _ 

Indiana.- . . .  ..  _ 

Iowa... . -  . 

Kentucky  .  . . . . . 

Michigan _  . 

Ohio . . . . . 

Tennessee.. . . . . 

Kansas  City  branch  office: 

Arkansas 

Colorado . . . . . 

Kansas... . . . . 

Missouri _ _ _ _ _ 

Nebraska . . . . . 
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•  ‘i-;.-;  *  •  •.-;  ’in,-:  •lo-JeooiiN  • 

^coTtirii,-;  -^cdN  •  -IN  *  • 

ilsiSSSsi  sliSgsISsialiSsili 
5S§sis 
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Richmond,  Va.,  branch  office:  < 

Delaware.  _ _  _ _ 

Maryland _  .  ...  _ 

New  Jersey  _ _ _ _ 

New  York . . . 

North  Carolina  . . . . 

Pennsylvania . . . . .  ... 

Virginia . . . . . 

West  Virginia  _  _  _  _  _  _ 

[ 

1  Experience  for  the  1942  program  not  included  as  data  are  preliminary  and  incomplete. 

2  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Crop  Estimate  annual  yields  divided  by  weighted  average  of  1942  county  check  yields.  This  figure  rather  than  the  actual  yield  has  been  placed 
in  the  table  to  show  the  relative  size  of  the  crop. 

3  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Crop  Estimate  data. 

<  Richmond  office  discontinued  and  business  transferred  to  Chicago  office,  May  1942. 
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The  insured  interests  in  the  1942  wheat  and  cotton  crops  are  scattered 
throughout  2,500  counties  in 42  States.  For  6  of  the  southeastern  States 
this  was  the  first  experience  in  insuring  growing  crops.  These  States 
are  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and 
Florida. 

COTTON  CROP  INSURANCE  IN  1942 

WHEAT  INSURANCE  PATTERN  FOLLOWED 

Operation  of  the  1942  cotton  insurance  program  has  followed  the 
general  pattern  established  for  the  wheat  insurance  program  insofar 
as  the  character  of  the  two  commodities  permits.  Both  wheat  and 
cotton  are  insured  on  a  yield  rather  than  an  income  basis.  Both 
crops  are  insured  against  unavoidable  h azards.  N either  crop  is  insured 
against  damage  to  quality  or  against  carelessness  of  the  producer. 
Coverage  is  for  either  50  percent  or  75  percent  of  a  farm’s  average 
yield.  Any  wheat  or  cotton  groover  must  insure  all  or  none  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  crop  interests  he  may  have  in  a  given  county.  The  cost  of 
insurance  on  either  crop  is  based  on  the  risk  of  growing  it.  Growers 
pledge  payment  of  premiums  by  signing  a  non-interest-bearing  com¬ 
modity  note  which  can  be  paid  either  in  the  commodity  or  the  cash 
equivalent  thereof.  Nearly  all  premiums  are,  however,  paid  by  deduc¬ 
tion  from  any  indemnity  payment  due  the  insured,  from^  any  commodity 
loan,  or  any  payment  due  under  the  agricultural  conservation  pro¬ 
gram.  Application  for  insurance  on  either  crop  must  be  made  before 
planting  or  established  closing  dates,  whichever  is  earlier.  Losses  are 
paid  with  a  certificate  of  indemnity,  which  certificate  the  Corporation 
will  convert  into  cash  upon  request,  or  the  grower  may  use  his  certifi¬ 
cate  of  indemnity  to  obtain  a  loan  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  for  the  amount  of  the  commodity  represented  by  the  certificate. 
Both  the  wheat  and  cotton  insurance  programs  are  administered 
among  farmers  by  county  and  community  committeemen  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Agency. 

Because  of  the  inherent  differences  in  the  character  of  the  two  crops 
some  variations  were  necessary  in  operating  procedures.  The  fact 
that  cotton  is  a  cultivated  crop,  and  subject  to  more  human  hazards 
than  wheat,  makes  the  adjustment  of  losses  a  more  delicate  problem 
for  county  committees.  Moreover,  insect  hazards  are  greater  in 
cotton  than  they  normally  are  in  wheat.  Since  insect  damage  is 
reasonably  susceptible  to  human  control,  the  cotton-loss-adjustment 
problem  becomes  somewhat  more  complex.  No  insurmountable  dif¬ 
ficulties  are  foreseen,  however,  and  it  is  believed  that  all  adjustment 
problems  can  be  handled  satisfactorily  by  county  committees  and  the 
adjusters  selected  by  them.  To  assure  uniformity  of  practice  between 
counties,  it  is  an  established  procedure  for  a  representative  of  the  State 
office  to  assist  in  adjusting  the  first  losses  reported  in  each  county, 

COTTONSEED  LOSSES  INSURED 

In  order  to  offer  cotton  growers  protection  comparable  to  that 
offered  to  wheat  growers  it  was  necessary  to  provide  insurance  against 
average  losses  of  cottonseed  as  well  as  of  lint.  Farm  data  were  not 
available  for  developing  an  actuarial  basis  for  cottonseed  insurance, 
so  it  was  necessary  to  offer  protection  against  seed  losses  in  terms  of 
lint.  This  was  done  under  the  1942  program  by  increasing  lint  pre- 
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miums  and  indemnities  by  19  percent,  which  represented  the  average 
relation  between  lint  and  seed  returns  for  the  period  that  was  used  to 
establish  the  actuarial  basis  for  cotton  crop  insurance. 

RATES  DIFFER  FOR  FRACTIONAL  PARTS  OF  FARM 

Actuarial  studies  on  wheat  and  actual  experience  in  the  wheat 
insurance  program  show  that  the  probability  of  paying  losses  is  greater 
on  small  acreages  than  on  large  acreages  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
a  better-than-average  yield  on  one  part  of  a  farm  frequently  offsets 
any  loss  that  may  occur  on  another.  Since,  in  the  cotton -growing 
business,  it  is  characteristic  for  many  tracts  to  be  operated  sepa¬ 
rately  within  a  farm,  it  seemed  logical  in  the  1942  cotton  program  to 
require  that  the  aggregate  of  premium  rates  for  fractional  parts  of  a 
farm  should  usually  be  higher  than  the  average  rate  for  an  entire 
farm. 

CASH  EQUIVALENT  ON  AREA  BASIS 

The  cash-equivalent  price  for  cotton  is  determined  on  an  area  basis 
rather  than  on  a  county  basis  as  is  the  case  in  the  wheat  program. 
This  is  feasible  for  cotton  because,  as  compared  to  wheat,  the  freight 
and  handling  charges  for  this  commodity  represent  a  small  percentage 
of  its  value.  For  economy  it  is  expected  that  for  the  1942  program 
not  more  than  four  designated  spot  markets  will  be  used  in  establish¬ 
ing  cotton  cash  equivalents;  namely,  Augusta,  Ga.;  Memphis,  Tenn. ; 
New  Orleans,  La.;  and  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

LIMITATION  ON  TRANSFER  OF  INTEREST 

I 

'  When  an  insured  wheat  or  cotton  crop  is  trausf erred  from  one  person 
to  another  after  the  crop  is  planted,  the  new  owner  automatically 
becomes  the  holder  of  the  insurance  contract.  With  respect  to  wheat, 
such  a  transfer  might  take  place  up  until  the  time  of  loss  or  threshing 
but  for  cotton  no  transfer  of  the  insurance  will  be  recognized  after 
the  time  of  loss  or  after  picking  of  the  crop  has  commenced.  This 
limitation  on  the  right  to  transfer  cotton  insurance  was  considered 
necessary  because  of  the  difficulty  which  might  result  in  collecting 
notes  where,  for  example,  the  crop  is  picked  once,  transferred,  picked 
again,  and  then  salvaged  on  a  share  basis. 

INSURANCE  PERIOD 

The*  insurance  period  under  the  1942  cotton  insurance  program 
extends  from  the  time  of  planting  until  the  crop  is  weighed  in  at  the 
gin  or  is  otherwise  disposed  of,  but  not  later  than  January  21,  1943; 
for  the  1942  wheat  program  the  insurance  period  ran  from  the  time 
the  crop  was  seeded  until  threshing,  or  where  field-sacked,  5  days 
after  threshing,  but  in  no  event  later  than  October  31,  1942.  Prior 
to  1942  the  wheat  insurance  period  terminated  on  September  30  of 
the  current  crop  year. 

The  insurance  contract  stipulates,  however,  that  the  period  of 
insurance  may  be  extended  by  the  Corporation  if  conditions  warrant 
such  action.  Continuous  rains  during  the  1941  spring  wheat  harvest 
made  it  necessary  to  extend  the  insurance  period  to  November  30, 
1941,  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  and  Utah.  This  permitted  completion  of  harvest  and  made 
more  accurate  adjustment  of  losses  possible. 
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COTTON  INSURANCE  ADMINISTRATION 

Immediately  upon  extension  of  crop  insurance  to  cotton  on  June  21 
1941,  the  Corporation  made  plans  to  give  practical  application  to  the 
results  of  cotton-insurance  research  which  it  had  carried  on  for  several 
years  in  collaboration  with  the  Bureau  of  AgTicultural  Economics. 
Two  branch  offices  w^ere  set  up,  one  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  to  service  Illinois 
and  all  cotton  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  one  at  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala.,  for  all  cotton  States  east  of  the  ]\Iississi])pi,  except 
Illinois.  Managers  to  head  these  offices  w'ere  appointed  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  they  began  the  task  of  selecting  personnel  and  facilities 
necessary  to  approving  cotton  insurance  yields  and  rates,  auditing 
premium  payments,  approving  claims,  and  disbursing  indemnity 
payments. 

Employees  assigned  to  the  cotton  branch  offices  went  through  a 
period  of  intensive  training  prior  to  starting  wmrk  on  the  new  cotton 
program.  This  training  consisted  of  formal  classroom  type  of  in¬ 
struction  in  the  historical  background  of  crop  insurance,  explanation 
of  procedures  as  they  have  applied  to  wheat  insurance  and  were  in¬ 
tended  to  apply  to  cotton,  and  a  study  of  the  ways  in  which  the  crop 
insurance  program  fitted  in  as  a  part  of  the  national  farm  program. 
Following  this  training  these  prospective  cotton  branch  office  em¬ 
ployees  were  divided  into  groups  and  sent  to  various  wheat  branch 
offices  for  practical  experience  in  the  type  of  work  they  would  later 
be  expected  to  do. 

The  personnel  of  the  four  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  regions 
in  wdiich  cotton  is  grown  assumed  a  large  part  of  the  responsibility  for 
administering  the  cotton  insurance  program  in  the  field,  this  arrange¬ 
ment  being  similar  in  every  way  to  that  used  in  handling  insurance  on 
wheat.  The  crop  insurance  program  was  carried  out  through  the 
established  regional.  State,  county,  and  community  AAA  officials  in 
order  to  make  it  an  integral  part  of  the  general  farm  program. 

State  crop  insurance  supervisors  w’^ere  selected  in  the  main  cotton- 
producing  States  to  devote  all  or  most  of  their  time  to  the  cotton  in¬ 
surance  program.  These  supervisors  w^ere  appointed  b}^  the  regional 
directors  of  the  AAA  with  the  approval  of  the  Manager  of  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation.  In  certain  States  wdiere  cotton  was  of 
minor  importance  a  member  of  the  State  committee,  or  in  States 
wdiere  the  wdieat  program  w^as  in  operation,  the  regular  wdieat  insur¬ 
ance  supervisor,  usually  assumed  the  duties  of  a  State  cotton  insur¬ 
ance  supervisor. 

PRESENTING  THE  PROGRAM  TO  FARMERS 

The  cotton  crop  insurance  program  was  officially  launched  on  Janu¬ 
ary  5,  1942,  at  a  national  meeting  at  Memphis,  Tenn.  Followdng  this 
meeting  a  series  of  State  meetings  were  held  to  acquaint  State  AAA 
wmrkers  and  others  interested  in  the  details  of  crop  insurance  as  it 
applied  to  their  respective  areas.  District,  county,  and  community 
educational  meetings  w^ere  scheduled  in  due  course  to  familiarize  local 
farmers  with  the  purposes  and  advantages  of  all-risk  crop  insurance. 

Putting  the  crop  insurance  program  into  effect  on  farms  involves 
four  distinct  phases  of  wmrk:  (1)  Establishing  yields  and  rates  for  all 
farms;  (2)  wniting  the  insurance;  (3)  measuring  seeded  acreage  on  in¬ 
sured  farms;  and  (4)  adjusting  and  settling  losses. 

As  soon  as  the  lint  cottondnsurance  per  acre  and  the  premium  rate 
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per  acre  were  approved  for  farms  in  any  given  county,  such  data  were 
sent  by  the  county  committee  to  all  persons  who  had  an  interest  in 
the  1942  cotton  crop  as  owner  or  operator.  In  all,  approximately 
1,570,000  such  statemients,  representing  as  many  cotton-allotment 
farms,  were  sent  out.  In  several  short  paragTaphs  this  statement  in¬ 
cluded  a  brief  summary  of  the  program,  how  and  where  to  apply  for 
insurance,  the  final  date  for  acceptance  of  applications  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  county,  and  the  fact  that  each  grower  had  a  15-day  period  in 
which  to  appeal  the  yield  or  rate  as  established  for  his  farm. 

As  a  follow-up  to  the  official  announcement  of  the  cotton  program 
and  to  achieve  economy  and  efficiency  in  answering  the  questions 
thousands  of  cotton  producers  were  asking  about  the  new  all-risk 
insurance  plan,  a  question-and-answer  leaflet  was  prepared  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  19  cotton  States  in  quantities  revquested.  One  poster 
and  several  other  pieces  of  educational  material  designed  for  direct- 
mail  use  were  made  available  to  meet  the  demand  for  information 
about  the  program. 

Although  a  farm-to-farm  canvass  by  crop  insurance  field  workers 
has  proved  to  be  the  most  effective  way  to  present  the  program  to 
farmers,  other  presentation  media  are  being  used  more  heavily  for  the 
duration  because  of  the  shortages  of  rubber,  fuel,  and  farm  help. 

^  ESTABLISHING  1942  COTTON  YIELDS  AND  RATES 

Actuarial  studies  based  on  70,000  sample  farms  in  more  than  900 
cotton-growing  counties  were  well  under  wslj  before  insurance  on 
cotton  was  authorized.  The  length  of  the  base  period,  however, 
remained  to  be  determined.  Also  there  remained  the  development  of 
procedure  for  establishing  average  yields  and  premium  rates  for  about 
Iji  million  farms  which  were  eligible  for  cotton  insurance.  Average 
yields  and  premium  rates  for  ah  farms  had  to  be  established  before  the 
sign-up  period  could  begin.  These  data  had  to  be  computed  from 
records  on  file  in  the  county  offices  or  appraised.  Coupled  with  work 
connected  with  the  war  effort,  this  was  such  a  gigantic  task  for  county 
offices  to  handle  that  by  the  time  computations  were  completed  and 
notices  sent  to  growers,  only  a  week  or  two  remained  in  some  areas  in 
vdiich  to  sell  insurance. 

Reliable  yield  data,  available  for  less  than  half  of  all  cotton  farms 
for  as  many  as  5  of  the  7  years,  1934-40,  were  used  in  computing  indi¬ 
vidual  farm  yields  and  premium  rates.  As  in  the  early  part  of  the 
wheat  program,  on  those  farms  for  which  adequate  and  reliable  data 
were  not  available,  yields  and  rates  had  to  be  appraised.  Such  ap¬ 
praisals  were  based  on  the  yield  and  loss  history  for  similar  farms. 
After  thus  establishing  average  yields  and  rates  for  all  farms  vdthin 
a  county,  an  adjustment  factor  was  applied  to  raise  or  lower,  if 
necessary,  all  individual  farm  data  so  that  the  weighted  average  of  the 
figures  finally  established  would  meet  county  control  figures  established 
by  the  Corporation  and  known  as  county  check  yields  and  county 
check  premium  rates.  While  the  computations  for  individual  farms 
were  limited  to  the  7-year  period,  1934-40,  the  county  check  yields 
which  determined  the  level  of  the  final-3deld  figures  were  in  many 
instances  based  on  the  average  yield  for  another  period  considered  to 
be  more  representative. 
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1943  COTTON  YIELDS  AND  RATES 

The  same  basic  rcetliod  of  setting  up  3nel(ls  and  rates  for  the  1942 
cotton  program  will  be  used  again  in  1943.  The  data  will  be  simpler 
to  develop,  however,  and  should  more  aecuratety  rellect  the  long-time 
farm  record  because  an  additional  year  of  crop  history  will  be  blended 
into  the  1942  figures.  Average  yields  and  rates  for' farms,  as  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  1942  program,  v  ill  be  used,  after  necessaiy  revisions,  as 
the  principal  basis  for  determining  vields  and  premium  rates  for  1943. 
Since  actual  1941  yield  data  are  available  for  virtually  all  cotton  farms, 
these  data  will  be  incorporated  into  the  new  farm  yields  and  rates. 

WHEAT  CROP  INSURANCE  IN  1942 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1942  the  Corporation  had  begun 
settling  losses  on  the  third  and  was  ready  to  write  new  insurance  con¬ 
tracts  on  the  fourth  successive  wheat  crop.  Each  year’s  experience 
has  shown  where  improvements  should  be  made.  The  year-to-year 
changes  that  have  accordingly  been  effected  have  stood  on  their 
respective  merits  in  contributing  toward  simpler  administration, 
greater  economy,  a  better  actuarial  structure,  and  in  general,  toward 
more  complete  fullillment  of  the  objective  of  alleviating  the  effects 
of  disastrous  crop  failure. 

THE  COMMODITY-NOTE  PLAN 

The  use  for  the  first  time  of  a  non-interest-bearing  commodity"  note 
for  premium  pa^mieiits  w  as  the  most  important  change  made  in  the 
1942  insurance  program.  Authority  to  accept  notes  in  pa^nnent  of 
premiums  w^as  given  concurrent  wdth  the  act  approved  June  21,  1941, 
w^hich  extended  crop  insurance  to  cotton.  The  change  wdll  effect 
savings  of  well  over  a  million  dollars  through  a  decrease  in  storage  and 
handling  costs  of  wdieat  and  cotton  reserves.  These  commodity 
notes  rather  than  the  actual  commodity  make  up  the  reserve  during 
the  growing  season.  After  maturity  of  the  note,  which  is  about 
harvest  time,  the  actual  commodity  is  purchased  in  an  amount  equal 
to  commitments  under  outstanding  certificates  of  indemnity  plus 
estimated  certificates  of  indemnity  remaining  to  be  issued. 

Maturity  dates  on  these  notes,  the  earliest  of  which  are  July  10  and 
the  latest  August  29,  1942,  approximate  the  time  of  harvest.  It  is  too 
early  to  report,  therefore,  on  note  collections.  The  insurance  con¬ 
tract  of  which  the  note  is  a  part,  stipulates  that  if  payment  is  not 
made  at  maturity,  the  amount  of  the  premium  wall  be  deducted  from 
(1)  any  indemnity  pa^^able  to  the  insured,  (2)  any  Government  pay¬ 
ment  due  the  farmer  for  cooperating  in  the  national  farm  program, 
or  (3)  the  proceeds  of  an^^  commodity  loan  the  farmer  may  obtain 
under  any  loan  program  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  commodity-note  plan  enables  the  insured  growler  to  pay  for 
his  insurance  out  of  the  harvest  of  the  insured  crop  and  at  a  cash 
price  per  bushel  commensurate  wdth  the  sale  value  of  the  crop. 
Accordingly,  whether  the  cash  price  is  high  or  low",  the  cash  required 
for  the  premium  takes  the  returns  from  the  same  number  of  bushels. 

AVOIDING  FARM-TO-FARM  SELECTION  OF  RISKS 

Since  participation  in  the  program  is  on  a  voluntary  basis,  the 
tendency"  of  a  preponderance  of  grow'ers  to  insure  only  when  and  where 
losses  are  most  apt  to  occur  has  been  one  of  the  Corporation’s  most 
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difficult  problems.  Earlier  closing  dates  for  acceptance  of  applica¬ 
tions,  and  the  3-year  term  contract  (explained  more  fully  on  page  115), 
in  effect  for  the  first  time  for  the  1943  wheat  program,  should  help 
eliminate  the  in-and-out  from  year-to-j^ear  selectivity.  Prior  to 
1942,  however,  wheat  growers  could  and  in  many  cases  did  insure  only 
those  acreages  within  a  county  on  which  they  believed  losses  were  most 
apt  to  occur.  This  resulted  in  abnormal  losses  in  relation  to  premiums 
collected.  So,  to  make  the  insurance  relationship  more  equitable, 
1942  wheat  and  cotton  contracts  require  that  growers  insure  their 
share  in  all  the  wheat  or  cotton  acreage  in  any  given  county  in  which 
they  have  an  interest  so  that  premiums  paid  where  current  risk  is 
low  will  help  balance  losses  on  those  units  where  current  risk  is  high. 

ADJUSTMENT  FACTOR  APPLIED  TO  1942  YIELDS  AND  RATES 

A  rather  fundamental  improvement  was  made  in  the  1942  wheat 
program  yield  and  rate  formula  through  the  development  of  an  adjust¬ 
ment  factor  whereby  the  cost  of  insurance  was  brought  more  closely  in 
line  with  the  potential  risk.  Under  the  1940  and  1941  programs  the 
rate  for  the  farm  was  modified  by  the  loss  for  the  farm  without  regard 
to  the  change  in  coverage  resulting  in  the  change  in  average  yield. 
If  there  was  no  loss,  the  rate  dropped.  If  there  was  a  loss,  the  rate 
increased.  If  the  crop  yield  was  high,  the  average  yield  for  the  farm 
increased  while  the  rate  decreased.  If  the  crop  yield  was  low,  the 
the  average  yield  for  the  farm  was  decreased  while  the  rate  increased. 

For  the  1942  program  the  rate  formula  was  changed  so  that  it  was 
affected  not  only  by  current  losses  but  also  by  the  change  in  potential 
losses  due  to  the  change  in  the  coverage  per  acre  resulting  from  a 
difference  in  the  average  yield.  Thus  the  decrease  in  rate  due  to  the 
fact  that  no  loss  had  occurred  might  be  offset  in  part  or  even  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  increase  in  coverage  due  to  a  higher  average  yield. 
Correspondingly,  an  increase  in  rate  due  to  a  loss  would  be  in  part 
offset  by  the  decrease  in  potential  risk  from  reduced  coverage  for  the 
subsequent  year. 

OTHER  1942  PROGRAM  REFINEMENTS 

Other  noteworthy  refinements  in  the  1942  program  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Prior  to  the  1942  program  an  insured  grower  who  transferred 
his  interest  in  a  wheat  crop  to  another  person  was  required  to  execute 
a  formal  transfer  of  the  insurance  contract  to  the  new  owner.  Failure 
to  do  so  in  the  prescribed  time  and  manner  created  some  confusion 
in  collecting  the  premium  or  settling  any  loss.  Under  the  1942 
wheat  and  cotton  insurance  contracts  the  insurance  automatically 
transfers  with  any  transfer  of  interest  in  the  crop.  Under  such  a 
transfer  the  premium  is  usually  collected  from  the  transferee,  but  in 
the  event  of  his  failure  to  pay  the  premium,  collection  may  be  made 
from  the  transferor.  This  lessens  administrative  detail  and  simplifies 
the  problem  as  to  whom  any  indemnity  should  be  paid  because  the 
Corporation  simply  makes  payment  to  whoever  owns  the  crop  at 
the  time  of  loss. 

(2)  All  indemnities  under  the  1942  program  are  settled  by  issuance 
of  a  certificate  of  indemnity  rather  than  by  offering  the  grower 
several  options,  as  in  the  past.  In  some  instances  the  selective- 
option  settlement  previously  used  resulted  in  misunderstanding  and 
dissatisfaction.  With  his  certificate  of  indemnity  the  insured  can 
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obtain  the  cash  equivalent  of  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  or 
pounds  of  cotton  representing  his  loss,  he  can  use  it  to  obtain  a  loan 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  or  he  can  obtain  a  ware¬ 
house  receipt  representing  the  commodity  if  it  is  available. 

(3)  In  general,  operating  procedures  have  been  simplified  all  along 
the  line  to  cut  to  a  minimum  the  administrative  and  clerical  duties 
in  county.  State,  and  branch  offices.  The  number  of  forms  required 
has  been  reduced  by  standardization  so  that  the  same  forms  may 
be  used  for  both  wheat  and  cotton  and  from  year-to-year.  Obviously 
the  chances  of  obsolescence,  particularly  of  material  that  must  be 
used  in  approximately  2,500  counties,  have  been  lessened. 

As  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  these  simplified  methods  of  accom¬ 
plishing  required  results,  coupled  with  the  extreme  necessity  of  re¬ 
ducing  administrative  costs  during  the  war,  plans  were  taking  shape 
at  the  close  of  the  1942  fiscal  year  to  reduce  the  number  of  wheat 
branch  offices  from  four  to  two.  The  reduction  will  be  made  by 
closing  the  Spokane,  Minneapolis,  and  Kansas  City  branch  offices 
and  opening  a  new  one  at  Denver,  Colo.,  to  serve  all  States  from 
North  Dakota  to  Texas  and  west.  The  existing  Chicago  office  will 
serve  all  wheat-producing  States  from  Mmnesota  to  Arkansas  and 
east.  The  work  of  the  Richmond,  Va.,  branch  office  was  shifted  to 
Chicago  in  May  1942.  An  estimated  annual  saving  of  at  least 
$165,000  will  result  from  this  branch-office  reorganization. 

Reduction  in  personnel  will  account  for  most  of  the  saving  that  will 
be  effected.  Including  the  personnel  hired  durmg  the  fiscal  year 
1942  to  operate  the  new  cotton  insurance  program,  the  total  number 
of  employees  on  the  pay  roll  as  of  June  30,  1942,  was  562  compared 
with  559  as  of  June  30,  1941.  Both  the  wheat  and  cotton  insurance 
programs  are  thus  being  administered  with  only  3  more  employees 
than  were  required  to  run  the  wheat  program  alone.  Despite  this 
small  change  in  total  personnel,  the  turnover  during  the  year  was 
extremely  heavy.  Replacenients  had  to  be  effected  for  31  men  who 
enlisted  or  were  drafted  for  the  armed  forces,  91  who  transferred  to 
other  Government  agencies,  mostly  war  agencies,  and  162  employees 
who  left  the  Corporation  to  enter  private  business  or  for  other  reasons. 

SUMMARY  OF  LOSS  EXPERIENCE 

As  should  normally  be  expected,  the  Corporation  has  relied  very 
heavily  on  its  loss  experience  to  indicate  basic  miprovements  needed 
in  the  insurance  structure.  Careful  analysis  of  losses  above  ex¬ 
pectancy  usually  discloses  their  cause  and  suggests  the  remedy, 
whether  it  be  administrative  correction  or  safeguards  against  ab¬ 
normal  crop  conditions.  Gratifying  progress,  we  feel,  has  been 
made  along  these  lines  each  year  and  while  there  has  not  been  and 
perhaps  will  never  be  any  need  for  material  departure  from  the 
original  crop  insurance  plan,  refinements  ought  to  be  made  as  expe¬ 
rience  proves  the  need  for  them. 

1939  CROP  YEAR  i 

Indemnities  paid  in  1939  exceeded  premium  collections  by  a  little- 
more  than  50  percent  although  premiums  exceeded  indemnities  in  12 
of  the  31  States  in  which  insurance  was  written  that  year.  The 


‘  See  table  2  for  complete  statistical  summary  for  the  1939-41  crop  insurance  programs. 
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greatest  single  factor  contributing  to  1939  losses  was  drought  in  the 
hard  winter  wheat  area.  Losses  from  this  cause  were  increased  by 
adverse  selection  of  risks  resulting  from  the  fact  that  it  was  necessary 
to  permit  wheat  growers  to  complete  their  contract  by  paying  pre¬ 
miums  after  the  crop  was  planted.  Under  -the  circumstances  this 
was  something  that  could  not  be  prevented  because  the  tremendous 
job  of  determining  individual  farm  yields  and  rates  made  it  impossible 
to  tell  the  insurance  prospect  how  much  he  owed  until  after  seeding 
and  in  some  instances  after  the  prospects  of  a  crop  were  reasonably 
determinable.  If  prospects  were  favorable,  growers  declined  to  pay 
the  premium;  if  prospects  were  poor,  they  paid  the  premium. 

1940  CROP  YEAR 

To  help  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  adverse  1939  experience,  the 
1940  contract  required  premiums  to  be  paid,  or  their  payment  author¬ 
ized  from  agricultural  conservation  program  advances,  before  any 
wheat  was  seeded  on  the  farm.  Also,  check  yields  and  premium 
rates  were  established  for  all  counties  which,  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases,  resulted  in  an  increased  rate. 

As  much  as  2  months  before  it  was  time  to  seed  the  1940  winter 
wheat  crop,  the  worst  drought  in  50  years,  if  not  the  worst  on  record, 
scorched  the  southern  Great  Plains.  Farmers  in  the  area  knew  that 
the  Federal  crop  insurance  program  was  designed  to  alleviate  the 
effects  of  crop  failure  and  they  also  knew  that  crop  failure  was  fairly 
imminent  when  such  drought  conditions  existed  prior  to  or  at  seeding 
time.  A  heavy  sign-up  naturally  resulted.  Insurance  did  not  attach 
unless  wheat  was  seeded  which  meant  that  many  farmers  seeded 
under  adverse  conditions,  a  practice  that  was  common  among  both 
uninsured  and  insured  wheat  growers.  Drought  losses  caused  in¬ 
demnity  payments  that  year  to  exceed  premiums  by  66  percent 
although  20  of  the  33  States  in  which  the  Corporation  did  business  in 
1940  added  more  to  the  reserve  than  they  took  out.  Table  3  gives 
a  more  complete  picture  of  the  causes  of  loss  to  the  1940  wheat  crop. 
Similar  data  on  the  1941  and  succeeding  crop  years  will  be  prepared 
as  soon  as  time  permits  an  abstract  of  pertaining  reports  to  be  made. 


Table  Z.-— Indemnified  losses  caused  hy  various  hazard! insured  1940  wheat  crops 


Branch  office  and  State 

Drought 

Winter¬ 

kill 

Exces¬ 

sive 

mois¬ 

ture 

Hnil 

Rust 

Flood 

Hot 

winds 

Blow¬ 

out 

Frost 

Chicago: 

Illinois  -  -  -  - 

Percent 

45 

Percent 

11 

Percent 

4 

Percent 

Percent 

10 

Percent 

6 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Indiana.  ..  .  . 

16 

13 

7 

34 

16 

Iowa  ..... 

28 

12 

6 

Kentucky  .... 

47 

12 

7 

31 

' 

Michigan 

15 

30 

29 

4 

10 

6 

Ohio  ... 

22 

22 

24 

10 

Tennessee 

8 

71 

6 

Kansas  City: 

Colorado 

66 

4 

12 

7 

Kansas  _ _ 

80 

3 

2 

7 

Missouri 

42 

10 

20 

Nebraska 

90 

4 

New  Mexico..  ..  .  ... 

40 

3 

29 

Oklahoma  ..  . 

62 

12 

6 

10 

Texas...  ........  . 

71 

3 

18 
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Table  3. — Indemnified  losses  caused  by  various  hazards  on  insured  1940  wheat 

crops — Continued 


Branch  office  and  State 

Drought 

Winter- 

kill 

Exces¬ 

sive 

mois¬ 

ture 

Hail 

Rust 

Flood 

Hot 

winds 

Blow¬ 

out 

Fro.st 

Minneapolis; 

Minnesota.- . .  . 

Percent 

55 

Percent 

3 

Percent 

3 

Percent 

18 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

5 

Montana...  _ 

44 

29 

North  Dakota _ _ 

79 

9 

4 

South  Dakota.  .. 

80 

12 

Wisconsin _ 

17 

5 

18 

45 

Wyoming _ _ 

68 

13 

8 

6 

Spokane: 

California _ 

19 

54 

20 

Idaho.. _ _  - 

47 

9 

8 

4 

14 

Nevada _  _ 

8 

7 

75 

Oregon  _ ...  _ 

64 

6 

3 

10 

Utah _ 

84 

4 

Washington _ _ 

67 

9 

4 

Richmond,  Va.;> 

Delaware _ _  .. 

14 

39 

9 

16 

Maryland.  . . 

3 

22 

10 

New  .Jersey _ 

15 

61 

New  York . . . 

j 

46 

19 

22 

North  Carolina _  .. 

47 

16 

9 

22 

Pennsylvania _  ... 

7 

57 

9 

3 

Virginia  _ 

15 

25 

27 

10 

8 

United  States.. . . 

75.5 

2.3 

.9 

3.9 

3,0 

.7 

.3 

4.  6 

.5 

Branch  office  and  State 

Grass¬ 

hoppers 

Chinch 

bugs 

Ilessian 

fly 

Cut 

worm 

Smut 

Scab 

Miscel¬ 

laneous 

Total  loss 

Chicago: 

Illinois.  _  .  _ 

Percent 

Percent 

12 

Percent 

3 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

9 

Bushels 
36, 047 
123,  915 

Indiana  _  .... 

9 

5 

Iowa.. .  ..  .  ...  ...  .. 

50 

4 

47,  580 

Kentucky . 

3 

9,  691 

Michigan.  . . . 

6 

57,  965 
77,  453 

Ohio  . 

13 

9 

Tennessee...  . . .  . 

15 

1,  383 

465,  490 

Kansas  City: 

Colorado _ _  _ 

11 

Kansas.  . . 

8 

8,  298,  987 

M  issouri 

22 

6 

140,  693 
5,  130,  595 
21,  487 

Nebraska  .  _  _  . 

6 

New  Mexico . . . 

22 

6 

Oklahoma  ...  _ 

10 

1,  277,  841 

1,  649,  525 

128, 054 
367,  278 

2,  039,  857 

Texas . . . . . 

8 

Minneapolis; 

Minnesota 

6 

10 

Montana, 

20 

7 

North  Dakota 

4 

4 

South  Dakota  . . 

4 

4 

1,  618,  221 

Wisconsin 

10 

3, 109 

Wyoming  . .  . 

5 

271,  458 

Spokane: 

California  . . . 

7 

624,  875 

Idaho.. 

18 

99,  899 
5,  469 

Nevada 

3 

7 

Oregon 

17 

146,  798 

Utah _ _  _ 

12 

15,  201 

Washington 

20 

186,  261 

Richmond,  Va.:i 

Delaware  .  .  . 

12 

10 

6,  269 

Maryland 

8 

43 

14 

9,  977 

New  .Tersev 

24 

264 

New  York 

6 

2,  153 
362 

North  Carolina 

6 

Pennsylvania 

13 

11 

30,  725 

Virginia  .  . 

9 

6 

4,  868 

United  States _  _ _ 

1. 1 

.3 

(2) 

0) 

0) 

.  1 

7.1 

22,  899,  750 

1  Discontinued  and  business  transferred  to  the  Chicago  office  May  1942. 

2  Less  than  0.1  percent. 
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1941  CROP  YEAR 

Uniform  closing  dates  for  acceptance  of  applications  in  county 
offices  were  set  for  the  1941  program  in  an  effort  to  reduce  losses  from 
adverse-risk  selectivity.  The  final  dates,  August  31  for  winter  wheat 
and  February  28  for  spring  wheat,  were  from  2  weeks  to  a  month 
earlier  than  closing  dates  under  the  1940  program.  Also,  new  yields 
and  rates  were  computed  for  1941,  bringing  into  the  actuarial  base 
the  actual  production  data  of  1 939  which  tended  to  increase  premium 
rates,  particularly  where  high  losses  had  occurred. 

By  the  time  applications  were  being  written  on  the  1941  winter 
wheat  crop,  the  drought  area  had  shifted  from  the  high-risk  southern 
Great  Plains  area  to  the  relatively  low-risk  area  just  north  and  east 
of  it.  The  result  was  that  participation  increased  substantially  where 
soil  moisture  and  premiums  were  low,  and  decreased  materially  where 
premiums  and  seasonal  precipitation  were  high.  Although  drought 
conditions  disappeared  in  the  fall  of  1941,  millions  of  acres  of  wheat 
started  the  winter  in  a  weakened  condition — too  weak  to  withstand 
the  worst  November  freeze  that  ever  hit  that  part  of  the  country. 
Thus,  extremely  abnormal  winter-kill  damage  in  some  of  the  winter 
wheat  area,  coupled  with  local  but  severe  wind  and  drought  damage  in 
Oklahoma  and  Texas,  flood  and  rust  losses  in  California,  and  excessive 
rainfall  at  harvest  time  in  several  important  wheat  areas,  caused 
1941  indemnity  payments  to  exceed  premium  collections  by  nearly 
40  percent.  Nevertheless,  premium  collections  exceeded  indemnity 
payments  in  18  of  the  35  States  in  which  insurance  was  written  that 
year. 

1942  CROP  YEAR 

Two  important  features  added  to  the  1942  program  were  (1)  the 
requirement  that  growers  insure  all  crop  interests  within  a  given 
county  to  avoid  adverse  farm-to-farm.  selection  of  risks  (see  page  109), 
and  (2)  the  use  of  an  adjustment  factor  in  the  yield  and  rate  formula 
which  brought  premium  rates  more  closely  in  line  with  the  potential 
risk  (see  page  110).  Also,  base-period  data  were  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  actual  1940  production  figures. 

With  the  1942  harvest  now  well  under  way  it  appears  that  the 
year’s  premium  collections  will  show  a  favorable  balance  against 
indemnities.  As  of  early  August  the  Corporation  had  settled  1942 
losses  totaling  2,977,000  bushels  as  compared  with  7,351,000  bushels 
for  the  same  date  under  the  1941  program.  If  losses  from  early 
August  until  the  completion  of  harvest  are  similar  to  those  which 
occurred  in  1941,  the  Corporation  estimates  total  1942  indemnities 
at  about  8}^  million  bushels. 

Although  there  has  been  no  widespread  destruction  by  any  one 
hazard  this  year,  some  heavy  losses  have  been  caused  by  too  much 
rain  and  flooding  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  south-central  Indiana,  eastern 
Kansas,  eastern  Oklahoma,  and  California.  Some  counties  in  south¬ 
west  Oklahoma  and  a  larger  area  in  north-central  Texas  have  suffered 
heavy  loss  from  green  bugs.  Hail  has  caused  above-average  losses 
in  scattered  localities  of  the  western  half  of  the  United  States.  Losses 
from  drought  and  winter-kill  have  been  below  normal  so  far. 
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WHEAT  INSURANCE  FOR  1943 

THREE- YEAR  TERM  CONTRACT 

Soil-moisture  conditions  at  tlie  time  of  seeding  are  an  important 
factor  in  the  major  wheat  areas  in  indicating  the  prospects  of  a  crop. 
This  infoimation,  available  to  the  farmers  well  in  advance  of  the  seed¬ 
ing  date  and  usually  before  the  closing  date  for  submitting  applica¬ 
tions,  has  quite  naturally  been  used  in  deciding  whether  or  not  to  buy 
all-risk  insurance.  As  long  as  insurance  was  offered  on  a  l-year  basis, 
a  higher  percentage  of  growers  could  be  expected  to  insure  where  crop 
prospects  were  unfavorable  than  where  conditions  looked  good. 

The  first  3  years  of  insurance  experience  proved  quite  conclusively 
that  a  preventive  for  year-to-year  selectivity  was  imperative.  Several 
alternatives  were  considered;  namely,  (1)  an  automatic  insurance  plan 
whereby  all  growers  who  partici])ated  in  the  national  farm  program 
would  be  insured,  (2)  still  earlier  closing  dates  for  acceptance  of 
applications — possibly  as  far  as  G  months  before  planting  time,  and 
(3)  a  term-insurance  plan. 

A  thorough  study  was  made  of  this  problem,  both  by  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  by  a  committee  of  three  insurance  experts  independent  of  the 
Corporation.  In  addition,  AAA  committeemen  from  every  wheat- 
producing  State  were  given  an  opportunity  to  express  their  recom¬ 
mendations,  which  resulted  in  a  general  meeting  of  the  minds  that  the 
most  practical  solution  would  be  to  write  wheat-crop  insurance  on  a 
long-term  basis.  Accordingly,  a  3-year  contract  was  offered  to  wheat 
growers  about  the  middle  of  June  1942  to  cover  the  wheat  crops  for 
harvest  in  1943,  1944,  and  1945.  Early  apprehension  about  possible 
unpopularity  of  term  insurance  among  farmeis  has  been  largely 
dispelled.  In  fact,  current  unofficial  reports  give  assurance  that  the 
term  contract  is  more  popular  in  some  States  than  the  1-year  contract 
ever  was.  Term  insurance  on  cotton  is  being  considered,  but  the  need 
for  it  seems  less  urgent  inasmuch  as  cotton  crop  prospects  based  on 
preseeding  conditions  are  less  predictable  than  on  wheat;  hence,  there 
is  less  danger  of  year-to-year  selectivity. 

In  developing  the  3-year  wheat  insurance  contract  the  Corporation 
was  mindful  of  the  need  for  flexibility  to  meet  contingencies  or  circum¬ 
stances  that  might  arise  duiing  a  3-year  period  and  made  the  following- 
provisions:  (1)  The  contract  is  subject  to  all  amendments  that  may 
be  made  from  year  to  year  and  any  legislation  Congress  may  enact 
pertaining  to  the  Crop  Insurance  Act,  including  appropriation  stat¬ 
utes;  (2)  the  insured  may  cancel  the  third  year  of  insurance  by  giving 
his  county  committee  written  notice  on  or  before  the  closing  date  for 
accepting  applications  for  the  second  crop  year  under  the  contract; 

(3)  the  yield  and  rate  as  established  for  each  production  unit  insured 
for  the  first  year  shall  remain  constant  for  the  term  of  the  contract; 

(4)  the  insured  may,  at  the  beginning  of  any  crop  year,  enter  into  a 
new  3-year  contract  if  changes  in  the  program  make  it  desirable  for 
him  to  do  so;  (5)  any  wheat-crop  interests  acquired  by  an  insured 
grower  after  the  first  year  of  the  3-year  term  will  be  insured  on  the 
yield  and  rate  basis  that  would  have  applied  had  he  insured  it  under 
his  original  contract,  provided  he  acquires  such  interests  before  the 
wheat  is  planted. 

Premiums  are  paid  under  the  3-year  contract  with  a  non-interest- 
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bearing  commodity  note.  It  provides  for  three  annual  installment 
payments,  each  installment  coming  due  at  a  date  which  approximates 
harvest  time  in  the  various  States  and  representing  the  total  premium 
for  the  number  of  acres  seeded  during  the  current  year.  Any  pay¬ 
ments  made  on  the  note  at  or  before  maturity  may  be  made  with  a 
warehouse  receipt  representing  salable  wheat,  or  in  the  cash  equiv¬ 
alent.  Any  payments  made  after  maturity  must  be  made  in  cash 
equivalent  only. 

The  cash  equivalent  of  any  premium  installment  is  determined  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  of  the  specified  class  and 
grade  by  the  cash  equivalent  price  per  bushel  for  the  day  the  install¬ 
ment  is  due,  or  if  paid  before  the  due  date,  the  price  for  the  day  the 
installment  is  actually  paid. 

REDUCED-PREMIUM  PLAN 

It  is  a  common  practice  among  commercial  insurance  companies  to 
pay  dividends,  allow  refunds,  or  reduce  premimns  for  subsequent  years 
if  the  insured  suffers  no  loss  under  his  policy  or  contract.  A  plan  has 
been  developed  for  applying  this  principle  to  the  1943  and  succeeding 
insured  wheat  crops.  Moreover,  it  will  give  recognition  to  growers 
who  can  demonstrate  their  ability  to  produce  without  losses,  and  this 
in  turn  should  encourage  continuous  participation  on  farms  where  few 
losses  have  been  paid. 

In  general,  the  reduced-premium  plan  provides  that  if,  after  a  period 
of  consecutively  insured  wheat  crops,  the  aggregate  of  premiums  paid 
by  the  insured,  less  indemnities  collected  by  him  during  the  same  pe¬ 
riod,  equals  or  exceeds  the  insured  production  for  1943  or  any  subse¬ 
quent  year,  the  annual  premium  may  be  reduced  by  50  percent.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  importance  of  personal  ability  in  producing  crops,  and  in 
fairness  to  tenants  and  owners  who  shift  their  operations  from  farm 
to  farm,  eligibility  for  reduction  in  premium  will  be  determined  on  a 
personal-experience  basis,  rather  than  on  a  farm  basis. 

Table  4  shows  how  the  plan  will  operate  in  its  simplest  form  on  a 
hypothetical  farm.  Here,  farm  X  has  been  insured  for  4  consecutive 
years.  A  45-bushel  loss  occurred  in  1940,  which  makes  the  accumu¬ 
lated  balance  of  premiums  over  indemnities  at  the  end  of  the  4  years 
amount  to  525  bushels.  Assuming  that  the  insured  production  for 
1943  is  500  bushels  or  some  figure  less  than  the  accumulated  balance, 
the  premium  for  farm  X  will  be  reduced  by  50  percent. 


Table  4. — Operation  of  the  reduced  premium  plan  on  farm  X 


Crop  year 

Insured 

produc¬ 

tion 

Premium 

Indem¬ 

nity 

Accumu¬ 
lated  bal¬ 
ance 

1939  _ 

1940  _ 

1941  _ 

Bushels 

490 

510 

500 

520 

500 

Bushels 

135 

145 

140 

150 

75 

Bushels 

0 

45 

0 

0 

Bushels 

135 

235 

375 

525 

1942  _ 

1943 

Various  factors,  such  as  increased  or  decreased  acreages,  changes  in 
farming  practices,  degree  of  interest  in  crops,  etc.,  will  be  considered 
where  such  factors  apply.  Methods  for  modifying  the  plan  to  fit  such 
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cases  have  been  developed.  To  avoid  placing  a  farmer  who  has  carried 
insurance  continuously  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  the  farmer 
who  may  apply  for  the  first  time,  it  has  been  provided  that  the 
accumulated  balance  shall  never  drop  below  zero. 

PREMIUM-RATE  SCHEDULES 

Constant  search  for  a  better  way  to  establish  premium  rates  for  all 
farms  in  each  county  has  resulted  in  a  plan  whereby,  in  a  great  major¬ 
ity  of  counties,  one  schedule  of  rates  can  be  used  rather  than  a  rate  on 
each  individual  farm. 

In  operation  this  county-wide  rate  plan  requires  the  classifying  of 
all  farms  within  a  county  into  yield  groups  based  on  data  from  the 
previous  years’  listing  sheet.  For  example,  all  farms  with  a  yield 
from  8.0  to  8.9  bushels  are  placed  in  one  group;  from  9.0  to  9.9  bushels 
in  the  next  group,  etc.  The  premium-rate  schedule  is  then  developed 
by  the  process  of  finding  the  simple  average  of  premium  rates  for  each 
yield  group  in  the  county,  which  in  an  average  county  means  that  all 
farms  in  each  yield  group  will  have  the  same  premium  rate. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  upward  adjustment  of  rates  for  particu¬ 
larly  high-risk  farms  to  prevent  ‘‘bargain”  insurance.  In  some  coun¬ 
ties,  however,  where  farms  fall  into  two  or  more  distinctly  different 
risk  groups,  but  which  have  yields  that  would  fall  into  the  same 
yield  group  on  the  premium-rate  schedide,  it  has  been  necessaiy  to 
provide  more  than  one  schedule  of  rates — one  for  each  risk  group. 

The  plan  described  was  used  in  establishing  rates  for  the  1943 
wheat  program.  Its  objective  was  to  prevent  accidental  crop  losses 
from  causing  differences  in  rates  between  farms  of  similar  yields.  It 
is  more  economical  and  simpler  than  the  original  plan  and  is  better 
understood  by  growers  who  want  to  know  how  their  insurance  cost 
was  established. 

VARIED  CLOSING  DATES 

With  term  insurance  a  reality,  the  Corporation  felt  it  would  be 
mutually  advantageous  to  depart  from  the  rule  of  uniform  closing  dates 
for  acceptance  of  applications  in  county  offices.  Rather  than  have  all 
winter  wheat  or  spring  wheat  States  complete  their  sign-up  at  a  uni¬ 
form  early  date,  the  term  contract  provides  closing  dates  that  are  in 
step  with  the  season,  which  permits  more  time  to  present  the  program 
in  some  States  without  changing  the  possibilities  of  adverse  selection 
of  risks.  Regardless  of  closing  dates,  however,  insurance  will  not  be 
written  on  any  crop  after  it  is  planted. 

The  final  date  set  for  acceptmg  winter  wheat  applications  for  the 
1943  program  was  August  31,  1942,  the  same  as  last  year^  for  Ari¬ 
zona,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minne¬ 
sota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming;  Sep¬ 
tember  15  for  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Michigan,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee, 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia;  September  30  for  California,  Idaho, 
Nevada,  Utah,  and  Washington.  The  closmg  date  set  for  all  spring 
wheat  insurance  applications  was  March  15,  1943,  instead  of  Febru¬ 
ary  28  as  was  the  case  last  year. 
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■  COUNTY  SURVEY  OF  CROP  INSURANCE 

Recognizing  the  desirability  of  getting  the  farmers’  point  of  view 
about  every  phase  of  the  crop  insurance  program  and  to  get  first-hand 
information  and  suggestions  for  later  analysis  as  to  how  the  program 
may  be  improved,  the  Corporation  conducted  a  farm  survey  during 
the  summer  of  1941,  mvolving  interviews  with  more  than  1,000  farmers 
and  other  individuals  in  15  counties  in  14  of  the  most  important  wheat- 
producing  States.  The  survey  was  made  by  men  from  the  Washing¬ 
ton  office  with  the  approval  of,  but  not  in  collaboration  with.  State 
and  county  committeemen. 

In  selecting  the  counties  to  be  surveyed  care  was  taken  to  use  those 
that  had  wide  variations  in  participation,  indemnities  paid,  relation 
of  rates  to  yields,  and  the  importance  of  wheat  as  a  source  of  income. 
About  a  month  was  required  to  complete  the  survey  in  each  county  and 
it  was  purposely  timed  to  take  place  at  the  peak  of  crop  insurance  ad¬ 
ministrative  activities;  in  other  words,  at  harvest  time  when  losses 
were  being  adjusted  and  plans  for  presenting  the  succeeding  years’ 
program  were  being  developed. 

The  consensus  of  the  reports  from  all  15  counties  has  helped  to 
bring  about  constructive  changes  in  the  1943  program.  Aside  from 
many  mcidental  benefits  that  might  be  expected  to  come  from  inter¬ 
views  with  more  than  1,000  farmers,  these  studies  are  part  of  the 
basis  of  an  unbiased  study  now  bemg  m.ade  by  a  committee  of  3  pro¬ 
fessional  msurance  analysts  independent  of  the  Corporation,  a  com¬ 
prehensive  report  on  which  is  in  the  process  of  preparation. 

SUMMARY  OF  DATA  OBTAINED 

Although  this  county  survey  disclosed  much  information  that  may 
or  may  not  have  a  direct  bearing  on  crop  insurance,  some  observa¬ 
tions  were  made  that  seem  worthy  of  discussion  here. 

SOUNDNESS  OF  BASE-PERIOD  DATA 

Some  apprehension  prevailed  generally  among  farmers  about  the 
soundness  of  data  used  to  establish  base-period  yields  and  rates. 
Different  reasons  for  this  were  advanced  in  diffeient  localities  as  fol¬ 
lows:  (1)  Records  available  for  only  the  better-than-average  farms; 
(2)  some  farmers  reported  only  wheat  actually  sold  and  did  not 
report  harvested  wheat  used  for  other  purposes  on  the  farm;  (3) 
yields  of  5  bushels  or  less  not  reported  because  they  were  used  for 
hay;  (4)  understatem.ent  of  yield  history  by  farmers  who  thought  high 
yields  would  increase  taxes,  and  overstatement  by  those  who  thought 
high  yields  would  increase  Agricultural  conservation  program  pay¬ 
ments;  (5)  records  carelesssly  obtained;  and  (6)  inadequate  adjust¬ 
ment  for  losses  of  a  local  nature. 

While  these  allegations  may  have  some  basis  in  fact,  the  adverse 
effect,  if  any,  they  have  had  on  the  crop  insurance  program  is  being 
lessened  from  year  to  year  by  stricter  administration  and  by  blend¬ 
ing  into  the  base-period  data  the  current  production  data  which  are 
collected  specifically  for  actuarial  purposes. 
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REPEAT  BUSINESS 

The  number  of  farmers  who  have  taken  insurance  every  year  since 
the  program  began  was  found  to  be  relatively  small,  although  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  were  in  one  year,  missed  a  year,  and  then  came  back 
in  again.  On  the  average  it  is  estimated  that  about  40  percent  of 
each  year’s  business  so  far  represents  farmers  who  took  insurance  the 
previous  year,  although  private  studies  on  the  subject  in  other  coun¬ 
ties  showed  this  percentage  to  be  much  higher. 

No  clear-cut  reason  for  failure  to  insure  continuously  could  be 
detected  but  the  following  observations  are  perhaps  indicative: 

(1)  Growers  are  less  inclined  to  insure  following  a  bumper  harvest; 

(2)  many  growers  believe ♦  the  premium  rate  too  high  or  the  ratio  of 
coverage  too  small;  (3)  others  say  that  payments  under  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  conservation  program  are  sufhcient  insurance;  (4)  in  some 
counties  emphasis  was  placed  on  obtaining  new  business  and  very 
little  effort  was  made  to  get  repeat  business,  and  (5)  some  dropping  out 
after  1  year  should  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  a  few  growers  who 
expected  but  didn’t  make  a  ‘^profit”  out  of  their  initial  insurance 
investment  failed  to  realize  that  the  program  is  designed  only  to 
‘^protect”  the  insured  grower  against  losses  below  a  substantial  part 
of  an  average  yield. 

FACTORS  INFLUENCING  PARTICIPATION 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  factor  afl'ecting  participation  in 
the  15  counties  studied  is  the  attitude  of  county  and  community 
committeemen  toward  the  crop  insurance  phase  of  the  farm  program. 
In  counties  where  the  men  administering  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Program  were  enthusiastic  about  it  and  had  made  an  organized  effort 
to  explain  the  program  to  Farmers,  high  participation  was  obtained 
even  though  yield  and  premium  rates  or  other  factors  were  relatively 
unfavorable  for  selling  insurance.  In  other  counties  where  the  atti¬ 
tude  regarding  administration  of  the  program  was  indifferent,  very 
little  insurance  was  written  despite  seeming  favorable  conditions 
otherwise.  In  still  other  counties,  committeemen  apparently  made  a 
selective  effort  to  sell  insurance;  that  is,  they  made  a  special  effort  to 
write  insurance  on  high-risk  farms.  While  perhaps  in  line  with  the 
purpose  of  the  program  to  alleviate  the  eff’ects  of  crop  failure,  this 
practice  was  definitely  out  of  line  with  sound  insurance  practice.  It 
has  been  corrected,  we  believe,  by  the  term  contract  and  by  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  all  farms  a  producer  may  have  within  a  county  be 
insured  rather  than  oidy  those  he  may  select. 

FINANCIAL  AND  COMMODITY  REPORT 

Owing  to  the  particular  requirements  of  a  yield-insurance  program 
in  which  insured  yields,  premiums,  and  indemnities  are  computed  in 
terms  of  the  commodity,  the  insurance  reserve,  representing  premiums 
less  indemnities,  and  other  integrated  accounts  are  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  commodity — bushels  for  wheat,  and  pounds  for  cotton.  The 
insurance  reserve  thus  reflects  the  actuarial  experience;  i.  e.,  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  premiums  and  indemnities  in  terms  of  the  commodity. 
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For  the  purpose  of  making  cash  settlemeuts,  premiums  and  indem¬ 
nities  are  translated  into  current  market  prices  at  the  farm.  The 
insured  may  pay  premiums  or  receive  indemnities  in  the  commodity 
through  the  medium  of  warehouse  receipts,  but  the  number  of  this 
type  of  transaction  is  negligible.  The  monetary  values  arising  from 
cash  transactions  are  handled  in  accordance  with  usual  accounting 
practice.  The  financial  results,  consisting  of  the  cash-equivalent 
values  of  premiums  and  indemnities,  comprise  the  operating  reserve. 

The  insurance  reserve  (commodity)  and  operating  reserve  (mone¬ 
tary)  are  maintained  to  reflect  the  results  of  each  crop  year  separately. 

The  financial  and  commodity  positions  of  the  Corporation  as  of 
June  30,  1942,  are  reflected  in  tables  5  to  9. 

Table  5. — Comparative  balance  sheet  {monetary)  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30^ 
1941,  and  June  30,  1942,  as  of  June  30,  1942 


ASSETS 


Item 

Fiscal  year  ending— 

Increase  or 
decrease  as 
of  1942 

June  30,  1941 

June  30,  1942 

Cash  -  _  _  _ _ _  _ 

$7,  972,  129.  74 

11, 115.  24 

$3,  906,  484.  59 

-$4,  065,  645. 15 

-11, 115.24 
4-255,  005. 10 
4-18,  870.  66 

Accounts  receivable: 

Uncompleted  sales  of  wheat  - 

Administrative  fund..  .  .  _  _ 

255,  005. 10 
24,  803.  75 

Other  -  ---  _ 

5,  933.  09 

Total  accounts  receivable  _ - 

17,  048.  33 

279,  808. 85 

4-262,  760.  52 

Notes  receivable — premium  collections  for  1942  crop 
year  (estimated)  .  .  _  .  _  . 

14,  699,  892.  28 

4-14,  699,  892.  28 

-11,  088' 09 

-183,  923.  63 
-68,  612.  50 

Interagency  assets:  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis¬ 
tration  .  _ 

11.  088.  09 

9,  882, 177.  57 
'68,612.  50 

Other  assets: 

Wheat  inventory  (stated  at  cost  value)— 

In  store 

9, 698,  253.  94 

Purchase  commitments  .  .  _ _  _ _ 

Total-  - .  -  -  -  . 

9,  950,  790.  07 
11, 115.  24 

9, 698,  253.  94 

-252,  536. 13 
-11,  115.24 

Less  sales  commitments 

Net  inventory  .  . 

9,  939, 674. 83 

9,  698,  253.  94 

-241,  420. 89 

Total  assets _  _ _  _ _ 

17,  939,  940.  99 

28,  584, 439.  66 

4-10, 644,  498.  67 

LIABILITIES  AND  CAPITAL  STOCK 


Accounts  payable: 

Uncompleted  purchases  of  wheat _ - 

Administrative  fund  -  - 

$308,  075.  46 
69, 853.  21 
170.  08 

-$.308,  075.  46 
-69,  853.21 
-f  55.  36 

Other  .  ^  .  . . 

$225.  44 

Total  _  -  .  .  . 

378,  098.  75 

99*1  44 

8, 446,  OOO!  06 
138,  214.  22 

-377,873.31 
4-8,  446,  000.  00 
-3,  423,  628.  02 

Indemnities  payable  (estimated)-. . . 

Operating!  reserve . -  ---  -  . . . 

3,  561,  842. 24 

Total  liabilities _  _ -  _ 

3,  939,  940. 99 
14,  000,  000.  00 

8,  584, 439.  66 
20,  000,  000.  00 

4-4,  644, 498.  67 
-46,  000,  000.  00 

Capital  stock--  -  .-  -  ---  -  --  -,  -- 

Total  liabilities  and  capital  stock. . 

17,  939,  940.  99 

28,  584, 439.  66 

-410,  644, 498.67 
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Table  6. — Comparative  balance  sheet  (wheat)  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1941,  and  June  30,  1942,  as  of  June  30,  1942 

ASSETS 


Item 

Fiscal  year  ending — 

Increase  or 
decrease  as 
of  1942 

June  30,  1941 

June  30,  1942 

Wheat  inventory . . . . . . . 

Bushels 

12,  255, 033 

Bushels 

10, 651, 533 

10, 167,  298 

69 

1,918 

11,617 

Bushels 
-1,603, 500 

-flO,  167,  298 

-f69 

+1,918 

+11,617 

Notes  receivable — premium  collections  for  1942  crop  year  (es¬ 
timated)-.  -  -  --  -  _ _  _  ...  . 

Liabilities  requiring  no  inventory  coverage: 

Unapplied  deposits _ ... 

Indemnities  payable— 1941,  uncertified . 

Indemnities  payable — 1941,  deferred 

Total . . . 

13,  604 

+  13,  604 

Excess  of  wheat-stock  requirement  over  inventory  > . . 

Total  assets.. . .  . . .  . 

37,  231 

+37,  231 

12,  255,  033 

20,  869,  666 

+8,  614,  633 

LIABILITIES 


Deposits  for  future  premiums _  .  _ _ ... 

Indemnities  payable. . .  . . .  . .  ..  .. 

9, 376 

2, 066,  888 
-1,594, 076 
-840, 000 

3, 493,  360 
9,  094, 817 

69 

11,601,383 

-9,514,727 

3, 493,  583 
9,  102,  884 
6, 186, 474 

-9, 307 
+9,  534,  495 
-7, 920, 651 
+840,  000 

+223 
+8, 067 
+6, 186, 474 
-24,  668 

Reserve  for  estimated  premium  decreases.  . .  . ... 

Excess  of  indemnities  over  premiums: 

1939  crop  vear  .  ...  . 

1940  crop  year  . .  ..  _ ... 

1941  crop  year 

Excess  of  wheat  inventory  over  wheat-stock  requirement  > _ 

Total  liabilities  . . . .  . . 

24,  668 

12,  255, 033 

20, 869,  666 

+8,  614,  633 

1  Represents: 

Item 

Fiscal  year  ending— 

Increase  or 
decrease  as 
of  1942 

June  30,  1941 

June  30,  1942 

Premium  collections.  ...  .  . . .  . 

Deposits  for  future  premiums 

14, 264,  012 
9,  376 

1,262 

332,  702 

-13, 931,310 
-9,  376 

-1,262 

+10,  559,  322 

Indemnities  approved  for  deferred  settlement  on  1940 
crop  year  and  unpaid . . . . . . 

Indemnities  payable— 1941,  on  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  loan  ..  _ _ 

10,  559,  322 

Total  . .  . . 

14,  274,  650 

10,  892, 024 

-3,382,  626 

Less: 

Indemnities  paid _ _  '  _ _  _  ... 

Reserved  for  estimated  premium  decreases. 

Total  _ _ _ _ _ 

1,  204,  285 
840,  000 

203,  260 

-1,001,025 
-840, 000 

2, 044,  285 

203, 260 

-1,841,025 

Wheat-stock  requirement. . . . .  .  ..  . 

Wheat  inventory  .  _  _  _ 

12,  230, 365 
12,  255, 033 

10,  688,  764 
10,  651,  533 

-1,541,601 

-1,603,500 

Excess  of  wheat  inventory  over  wheat-stock  require¬ 
ment  ... 

24,  668 

-24,  668 
+37,  231 

Excess  of  wheat-stock  reqirirement  over  inventory. . 

37,  231 

The  wheat  inventory  is  usually  slightly  over  or  under  the  wheat-stock  requirement  because  of  the 
short  lapse  of  time  between  premium  and  indemnity  transactions,  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of  wheat. 
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COMMENTS  ON  MONETARY  AND  WHEAT  BALANCE  SHEETS 
(TABLES  5  AND  6) 

CASH 

The  cash  amounting  to  $3,906,484.59  is  deposited  with  the  Chief 
Disbursing'  Officer  of  the  Treasury  Department.  The  facilities  of  the 
Disbursing  Office  of  the  Treasury  are  used  by  the  Corporation  for 
deposits  and  disbursements. 

ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE 

The  amount  due  from  the  Administrative  Fund  (appropriation 
made  available  for  operating  and  administrative  expenses)  in  the 
amount  of  $255,005.10  represents  wheat  warehousing  charges  paid 
from  the  capital  fund  of  the  Corporation.  This  amount  is  reimburs¬ 
able  by  the  Administrative  Fund. 

Other  accounts  receivable  amounting  to  $24,803.75  mainly  repre¬ 
sent  indebtedmess  of  insured  farmers  amounting  to  $21,701.25  and  a 
claim  of  $3,102.50  resulting  from  the  inability  of  the  warehouseman 
to  deliver  wheat  to  the  Corporation  as  shown  by  his  warehouse 
receipts. 

NOTES  RECEIVABLE 

Notes  receivable  in  the  amount  of  $14,699,892.28  represent  the 
estimated  value  of  commodity  notes  held  by  the  Corporation  for  1942 
crop  year  insurance  premiums.  This  item  is  subject  to  adjustment 
to  conform  with  the  actual  cash-equivalent  prices  fo  be  computed  on 
the  basis  of  prices  in  effect  at  maturity  dates.  Established  maturity 
dates  for  computing  the  balance  due  on  wheat  premiums  range  from 
July  10  to  August  29,  1942,  and  for  cotton  premiums  from  August  1, 
1942,  to  October  25,  1942. 


WHEAT  INVENTORY 

As  of  June  30,  1942,  the  wheat  inventory  amounted  to  10,651,533 
‘bushels  stated  at  the  cost  value  of  $9,698,253.94. 

This  wheat  was  held  as  a  protection  against  price  increases  in  1941 
crop  year  outstanding  certificates  of  indemnity,  and  to  cover  tlie  1942 
crop  year  operations  represented  by  premium  collections  prior  to  the 
maturity  date  of  1942  notes,  less  1942  indemnities  paid.  As  indicated 
in  the  footnote  of  table  6,  the  wheat-stock  requirement  was  37,231 
bushels  in  excess  of  the  Corporation’s  inventory,  which  difference  was 
absorbed  in  operations  subsequent  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

It  will  also  be  noted  in  the  footnote  of  table  6  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  the  holder  of  1941  outstanding  certificates  of 
indemnity,  representing  10,559,322  bushels  of  wheat.  These  certifi¬ 
cates  were  pledged  as  collateral  for  loans  with  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  by  growers  and  were  unredeemed  as  of  April  30,  1942, 
the  final  date  set  by  that  Corporation  for  the  redemption  of  loans. 

The  liquidation  of  these  outstanding  certificates  is  now  in  process 
and  will  be  effected  by  an  exchange  of  the  certificates  for  warehouse 
receipts  in  an  equivalent  number  of  bushels.  A  cash  adjustment  in 
favor  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  will  result  because  of 
the  excess  of  value  of  the  wheat  stocks  held  at  terminal  markets  as 
compared  with  local  farm  prices  upon  which  the  certificates  will  be 
evaluated.  The  prices  in  effect  on  May  11,  1942,  the  agreed  settle- 
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ment  date,  will  govern.  An  adjustment  for  warehousing  charges  will 
also  be  involved  in  the  settlement. 

No  cotton  stocks  were  acquired  since  only  203  bales  (101,520 
pounds)  were  paid  in  cotton  premiums  to  June  30,  1942. 

In  order  to  reduce  operating  and  administrative  expenses  incident 
to  the  acquisition,  maintenance,  and  disposal  of  commodities,  required 
as  price  protection,  recent  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  whereby  its  facilities  shall  be  utilized 
by  this  Corporation  to  perform  these  functions.  Briefly,  the  agree¬ 
ment  provides  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporatioirshall,  at  the 
direction  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  acquire  wheat 
and  cotton  stocks  for  the  latter  Corporation’s  account  at  such  loca¬ 
tions  and  quantities  as  specified  and  at  current  market  prices.  Con- 
versel}^,  any  stocks  so  acquired  shall  be  disposed  of  as  directed. 

ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE 

Accounts  payable  amounting  to  $225.44  are  miscellaneous  in  char¬ 
acter  due  for  the  most  part  to  individual  growers. 

INDEMNITIES  PAYABLE  (ESTIMATED) 

Outstanding  certificates  of  indemnity  amount  to  11,601,383  bushels 
at  an  estimated  monetary  value  at  the  farm  of  $8,446,000.  Actual 
cash  values  of  these  certificates  will  be  determined  at  the  time  of 
liquidation.  Included  in  the  11,601,383  bushels  is  an  amount  of 
10,559,322  bushels,  represented  by  1941  crop  year  certificates  pledged 
as  collateral  for  loans  by  growers  with  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion.  As  stated  in  a  preceding  portion  of  this  report,  these  certificates 
were  umedeemed  by  growers  and  are  now  in  process  of  settlement 
between  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation. 

The  balance  of  the  commodity  liability  represents,  for  the  most  part, 
1942  crop-year  outstanding  certificates  of  indemnity. 

OPERATING  RESERVE 

The  operating  reserve  reflects  the  premiums  less  indemnities  stated 
in  monetary  values.  This  account,  amounting  to  $138,214.22,  is 
summarized  by  crop  years  in  table  7. 


Table  7. — Summary  of  the  relation  hehveen  premiums,  indemnities,  and  the  operat¬ 
ing  reserve  balances  for  the  crop  years  1939~42 


'  Crop  year 

Premiums 

Indemnities 

Operating 

reserve 

Wheat: 

1939 _ _ _ 

$3,411,019.43 

9, 155,  343.  25 

7,  098,  186.  30 

1  10,  500, 000.  00 

.$5,  605,  931. 41 
13, 826,  726.  51 
13,  940, 203.  26 

2  1,  150,  025.  58 

-$2, 194,  911.  98 
-4,  671,  383.  26 
-6,  842,  016.  96 
+9,  349,  974.  42 

1940 _  .  -  _  .. 

1941 _ 

1942 _ _ _  _ 

Total  wheat.  .  .  . .  .  _ _ 

30,  164,  548.  98 

I  4,  .500,  000.  00 

34,  522, 886.  76 
(') 

-4, 358,  337.  78 
+4,  500,  000.  00 

Cotton:  1942..  . .  . .  .  .. 

Total  cotton  and  wheat  .  ... 

34,  522, 886.  76 

+  141.  662.  22 

Less  other  charges  .  . 

-3, 448.  00 

Operating  reserve  _ _ 

+138,214.  22 

*  Estimated. 

2  Represents  the  cost  of  indemnities  paid  plus  the  estimated  value  of  outstanding  certificates  of  indemnity 
to  June  30,  1942.  The  major  portion  of  1942  indemnities  will  be  approved  from  July  through  October  1942. 

3  No  claims  fcr  cotton  losses  presented  to  the  Corporation  as  of  June  30,  1942. 
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INSURANCE  RESERVE 

The  insurance  reserve  reflects  the  premiums,  less  indemnities,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of  the  commodity.  A  separate  reserve  account  is 
carried  for  each  commodity  insured. 

The  wheat  insurance  reserve  operations  are  summarized  by  crop 
years  in  table  8. 


Table  8. — Summary  of  relation  between  wheat  premiums,  indemnities,  and  insurance 
reserves  for  the  crop  years  1939-42 


Crop  year 

Premiums 

Indemnities 

Insurance 

reserve 

1939  1 _ 

19401 _ 

1941  1  --  --  _  --  _  _ 

Bushels 

6,  670,  316 
13,  796,  866 
12,  645,  866 

2  10,  500,  000 

Bushels 

10, 163, 899 
22, 899,  750 
18,  832,  340 

3  1,  231,  786 

Bushels 
-3,  493,  583 
-9, 102, 884 
-6,  186,  474 
+9,  268,  214 

1942  _  _ 

Total _  _  _ _ _ -  -  _ 

43,  613,  048 

53,  127,  775 

-9,  514,  727 

1  For  data  by  States  see  table  2. 

2  Estimated.  Actual  premium  figures,  in  which  will  be  shown  the  acreage  seeded  to  wheat  and  the  total 
premiums,  will  be  available  when  all  acreage  reports  have  been  received. 

3  Represents  the  total  bushels  paid  and  accrued  to  June  30,  1942.  The  major  portion  of  1942  indemnities 
will  be  approved  from  July  through  October  1942. 

The  cotton  insurance  program  has  been  in  operation  only  for  the 
1942  crop  year. 

Although  acreage  reports  on  cotton  planted  were  not  available  for 
determining  the  actual  premium  income,  it  is  estimated  that  the  pre¬ 
miums  will  amount  to  about  25  million  pounds  of  cotton  or  50,000 
bales. 

CAPITAL  STOCK 

As  of  June  30,  1942,  the  Corporation  had  requisitioned  20  million 
dollars  of  the  total  stock  subscribed  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  amounting  to  40  million  dollars. 

OPERATING  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

A  comparison  of  operating  and  administiatiye  expenses  and  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1941  and  1942  is  shown 
in  table  9. 

The  increase  in  operating  and  administrative  expenses  of  $2,734,062.96 
as  compared  with  the  1941  fiscal  year  is  due  to  the  operation  of  the 
cotton  insurance  program  which  was  started  in  the  1942  fiscal  year. 
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Table  9. — Comparative  statement  of  operating  and  administrative  expenses  and 
appropriation  reconciliation  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1941,  and  June 
30,  1942,  as  of  June  30,  1942 


Item 

Expenses  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended — 

Increase  or 
decrease  as 
of  1942 

June  30,  1941 

June  30,  1942 

Direct  expenses  except  wheat  storage: 

$947,  480. 07 
54, 164.  27 
11,412.  98 
18,  697. 06 
45,  971.  60 

$1,  149,  863.  62 
100,  845.  20 
30,  329.  49 
22,  541.93 
52,  538.01 
74,  237.  64 
51, 123.  40 
108,  212.  49 

+$202,  383.  55 
+46,  680.  93 
+18,916.  51 
+3,  844.  Sr 
+6,  566.  41 
+74,  237.  64 
+32,  822.  15 
+69,  756.  46 

Travel . - . . 

Printing  and  binding . . . . . 

18,  301.25 
38.  456.  03 

Supplies  and  materials  . . . . 

Total  direct  expense  except  wheat  storage  ..... 

1,  134,  483.  26 
933,  113.  75 

1,  589,  691.  78 
716,  974.  91 

+455,  208.  52 
-216,  138.  84 

Wheat  storage . . . 

Total  direct  expense . .' . . 

2,  067,  597.  01 

2,  306,  666.  69 

+239,  069.  68 

Expenses  of  cooperating  agencies: 

Office  of  the  Secretary _  .  .  .  . . 

40,  937.  00 
82,  100.  00 
4,  772.  00 
45,  922.  00 
21,  605.  00 
2,  892,  640.  00 

67,410.  00 
81,  207.  00 
9,  800.  00 
45,  922.  00 
26,  375.  00 

5,  314,  859.  00 
840. 00 
11, 196.00 

+26, 473. 00 
-893.00 
+5, 028. 00 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  .  .  . 

Office  of  Information  .  . . .  . 

Office  of  the  Solicitor  ..  _ _ 

Agricultural  Marketing  Administration  ..  . . 

+4,  770.  00 
+2,  422,  219.  00 
+840.00 
-804.  00 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  . 

Ivibrary,  Department  of  Agriculture . . . 

Division  of  Disbursements — Treasury  Department.  .. 

Total  expenses  of  cooperating  agencies 

12,  000. 00 

3,  099,  976.  00 

5,  557,  609.  00 

+2,  457,  633.  00 

Total  expenses  ..  _  .... 

5,  167,  573.  01 
18,  070.71 

7,  864,  275.  69 
55,  430.  99 

+2,  696,  702.  68 
+37,  360.  28 

Equipment  purchased _  .  _ _ _ . _  _ _ 

Total  expenditure  . . . ...  _  .  . 

5,  185,  643.  72 
337,  556.  28 

7,  919,  706.  68 
640,  120.  32 

+2.  734,  062.  96 
+302,  564.  04 

Unexpended  balance  . . . . . . . 

Total  appropriation . . 

5,  523,  200.  00 

8,  559,  827. 00 

+3, 036,  627. 00 

492254—42 - 9 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  SUGAR  AGENCY,  1942 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Agricultural  Conservation  and 

Adjustment  Administration, 

Sugar  Agency, 

Washington^  D.  C.,  September  15,  1942. 

Mr.  M.  Clifford  Townsend, 

Administrator,  Agricultural  Conservation  and 
Adjustment  Administration. 

Dear  Mr.  Townsend:  I  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  Sugar 
Agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1942. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joshua  Bernhardt,  Chief. 
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THE  SUGAR  PROGRAM 

DEVELOPMENTS  IN  1941-42 

It  was  apparent  late  in  the  summer  of  1941  that  the  extraordinarily 
large  takings  of  sugar  by  all  types  of  consumers  in  the  United  States 
during  1941  would  greatly  reduce  the  record  stocks  of  sugar  with 
which  the  areas  supplying  this  market  began  the  year.  Moreover, 
indications  pointed  to  increased  difficulties,  because  of  the  necessity 
for  diverting  ships  to  the  transport  of  more  urgently  needed  war  ma¬ 
terials,  in  getting  sugar  here  from  the  Philippines  and  other  offshore 
areas.  Consequently,  it  was  announced  that  limitations  on  sugar 
production  by  growers  receiving  payments  under  the  sugar  program, 
would  not  be  needed  in  any  domestic  area  during  1942. 

SUGAR  LEGISLATION  EXTENDED 

It  also  became  clear  that  two  vitally  important  steps  would  be 
necessary  to  encourage  domestic  sugar  production  in  1942.  The  first, 
of  these  measures  was  continuance  of  the  protection  afforded  domestic 
producers  by  tlie  quota  system  authorized  by  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937, 
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which  was  to  expire  on  December  31,  1941,  in  order  to  protect  them 
against  a  post-war  collapse  of  prices  when  large  stocks  of  sugar  in 
offshore  domestic  and  foreign  areas  could  again  move  freely  to  the 
United  States.  Since  the  season  price  of  the  sugar  beets  produced 
in  1942  would  not  be  ascertained  until  the  close  of  the  marketing 
year  in  September  1943,  it  appeared  unfair  to  ask  growers  to  take  the 
risk  of  planting  the  crop  without  the  protection  of  the  sugar  program. 
The  probability  of  increased  labor  and  other  production  costs  indi¬ 
cated  the  need  for  an  increase  in  the  Federal  payments  under  the 
sugar  program  as  the  second  step.  Consequently,  when  the  Congress 
began  consideration  of  sugar  legislation  in  the  latter  part  of  1941, 
the  Department  gave  its  support  both  to  extending  the  Sugar  Act 
for  a  period  of  3  years,  and  to  increasing  the  basic  rate  of  payments 
under  this  statute  by  3S%  percent  in  order  to  meet  certain  transitory 
conditions  connected  with  the  agricultural  situation  in  several  of  the 
domestic  sugar-producing  localities.  Public  Law  386,  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  embodying  these  and  other  amendments,  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  on  December  26  of  that  year  President 
Roosevelt  approved  the  legislation.  One  of  these  amendments  ex¬ 
tended  the  benefits  of  the  sugar  payment  program  to  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

RECORD  BEET  ACREAGE  PLANTED 

As  a  result  of  the  reassurance  given  domestic  sugar  producers  by 
the  continuance  of  the  protection  of  the  sugar  program,  and  of  the 
incentive  provided  by  the  larger  Government  payments  on  an  unre¬ 
stricted  output,  as  well  as  by  higher  sugar  prices,  a  record  acreage 
was  planted  to  sugar  beets  while  sugarcane  plantings  in  the  mainland 
cane  area  were  also  increased  substantially.  However,  sugar  growers 
experienced  many  difficulties  in  the  production  of  the  1942  crop. 
The  principal  of  these  difficulties  was  the  serious  shortage  of  labor, 
a  problem  which  the  Department,  in  cooperation  with  other  Federal 
agencies,  endeavored  to  solve,  in  part,  by  the  transport  of  harvest 
workers  from  surplus  to  scarcity  areas,  and  by  the  movement  of  some 
workers  from  Mexico  to  beet  fields  in  this  country.  There  was  also 
the  serious  transportation  problem  brought  about  by  the  shortage  of 
tires. 

CONSUMERS  PROTECTED  BY  PRICE  CONTROL  AND  RATIONING 

The  large-scale  diversion  of  vessels  to  the  carrying  of  vital  war 
products  and  the  intense  submarine  warfare  in  the  Caribbean  greatly 
curtailed  sugar  shipments  from  the  domestic  and  foreign  offshore 
areas.  The  resultant  reduction  in  total  sugar  supplies  in  this  country 
made  inevitable  some  limitation  on  domestic  sugar  consumption, 
while  widespread  increase  in  purchasing  power  made  price  control 
essential  for  the  protection  of  the  great  majority  of  consumers.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  the  price  of  sugar  had  not  been  restricted  and  the  com¬ 
modity  had  not  been  rationed,  those  in  the  community  less  favored 
financially  would  have  been  compelled  to  exercise  great  economy  in 
the  use  of  sugar,  while  the  more  favored  would  have  been  able  to 
continue  consuming  the  quantities  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 
The  application  of  a  ceiling  price  made  it  possible  for  ajl  to  buy,  while 
rationing  assured  each  person  a  fair  share  of  the  available  sugar 
supplies. 
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The  diversion  of  shipping  to  the  transport  of  war  materials,  pins 
expanded  production,  also  led  to  the  establishment  of  large  inventories 
in  the  sugar-producing  areas  of  the  Caribbean.  The  accumulation 
of  stocks,  particularly  in  Puerto  Rico,  is  likely  to  create  an  acute 
storage  problem  in  these  areas. 

SUGAR  QUOTA  SYSTEM  SUSPENDED 

The  sugar  quota  system  was  suspended  on  April  13,  1942,  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt,  in  accordance  with  the  DepartmenPs  recommendation 
under  section  509  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937.  This  was  the  third 
occasion  since  World  War  II  started  that  recourse  to  the  emergency 
provisions  of  section  509  was  necessary.  The  quota  system  was  first 
suspended  on  September  11,  1939,  and  was  reinstated  on  December 
26  of  the  same  year. 


1942  CUBAN  SUGAR  CROP  BOUGHT 

War  conditions  necessitated  other  extraordinary  measures  for 
handling  the  sugar  situation  during  the  year  under  review.  On 
December  30,  1941,  it  was  announced  that  the  1942  Cuban  sugar 
crop  would  be  bought  by  the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation.  The 
purchase  followed  negotiations  between  a  Cuban  commission  and  an 
interdepartmental  committee  on  which  the  Sugar  Agency  was 
represented. 

INSULAR  FOOD  PRODUCTION  STIMULATED  BY  SUGAR  PROGRAM 

Tlie  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  vessels  bringing  sugar  from, 
and  carrying  foodstuffs  to,  Puerto  Rico  created  two  extremely  serious 
problems  for  this  insular  area.  (3ne  of  these  was  an  unusually  large 
accumulation  of  sugar  stocks  in  the  island.  The  second  critical 
problem  was  the  reduced  food  supply  of  Puerto  Rico.  Approximately 
35  percent  of  Puerto  Rico’s  food  requirements  on  a  quantitative  basis 
are  normally  brought  in  from  the  continental  United  States.  There¬ 
fore,  in  order  to  help  in  providing  at  least  part  of  the  required  food 
an  extremely  important  change  in  the  sugar  program  for  the  island 
was  made  in  1942.  This  change  provided  that  instead  of  applying,  as 
in  other  years,  chemical  fertilizer,  Puerto  Rican  growers  wishing  to 
receive  payments  under  the  sugar  program  would  have  to  plant  an 
acreage  equal  to  at  least  7  percent  of  their  land  on  which  sugarcane 
was  growing  on  June  30,  1942,  to  soil  conserving  food  crops,  of  which 
not  less  than  four-fifths  were  to  be  leguminous  crops.  Food  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  Virgin  Islands  during  the  current  growing  season  was 
similarly  stimulated. 

BASIC  DATA  SUPPLIED  TO  WAR  AGENCIES 

During  the  latter  part  of  1941  and  the  beginning  of  1942  the  Sugar 
Agency  furnished  weekly  statistical  data  to  the  War  Shipping  Adminis¬ 
tration  on  the  supply  position  of  sugar  refiners  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coasts  in  order  to  make  possible,  by  the  appropriate  routing  of 
vessels,  the  equitable  allotment  of  the  reduced  offshore  sugar  supplies 
to  such  refiners,  as  well  as  to  protect  consumers  in  the  areas  primarily 
dependent  on  sugar  from  insular  regions.  Later,  at  the  request  of  the 
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War  Production  Board  and  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  and  by 
arrangement  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  it  furnished  these  agencies 
with  the  basic  statistical  data  needed  by  them  to  operate  their  sugar 
allotment  and  rationing  programs,  thus  making  it  unnecessary  for 
each  agency  to  gather  identical  information. 

INCOME  POSITION  OF  SUGAR  PRODUCERS 

The  Sugar  Act  of  1937  authorizes  payments  to  gTOwers  who  pay 
fah  wages  to  field  workers,  refrain  from  employing  child  labor,  carry 
out  soil-conserving  practices,  and  comply  with  their  farm  allotments 
(known  under  this  legislation  as  proportionate  shares).  Producers 
who  are  also  processors  must  furthermore  pay  fair  prices  for  cane  or 
beets  bought  from  other  growers. 

During  1942  the  Tariff  Commission,  at  the  request  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  conducted  a  field  study 
to  determine  the  cost  of  processing  sugar  beets,  and  of  growing, 
processing,  and  refining  cane  sugar  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Puerto  Rican  and  Virgin  Islands  fair-price  determinations  are 
the  only  ones  issued  since  the  last  report.  The  Puerto  Rican  determi¬ 
nation  covered  the  1941-42  sugarcane  crop  and  provided  for  certain 
changes  in  recognition  of  (1)  the  increased  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
molasses  for  industrial  alcohol  because  of  the  war;  (2)  increased  ship¬ 
ping  and  delivery  expenses,  and  (3)  the  scarcity  in  storage  and  ocean 
shipping  facilities. 

The  first  fair-price  determination  issued  for  the  Virgin  Islands 
applied  to  the  1942  crop  and  provided  for  certain  changes  designed  to 
bring  about  a  cane  price  somewhat  higher  than  would  otherwise 
result. 

SUGAR-BEET  GROWERS 

The  income  of  sugar-beet  growers  from  the  1941  crop  is  expected  to 
average  about  $8.33  a  ton  of  beets,  including  conditional  payments,  as 
compared  with  $7.03  a  ton  for  the  1940  crop.  These  figures  do  not 
include  the  special  conditional  pa3^m.ents  made  for  acreage  abandon¬ 
ment  or  crop  deficiency  due  to  various  natural  disasters.  This 
partial  crop  insurance,  which  domestic  sugar  growers  did  not  enjoy 
prior  to  the  sugar  programs,  every  year  prevents  serious  financial 
losses  to  a  large  number  of  sugar-beet  farmers.  The  total  grower 
income  from  the  1941  crop  of  10,311,000  tons  of  sugar  beets  is  expected 
to  be  about  $85,890,000,  or  only  slightly  less  than  the  $87,273,000 
received  for  the  1940  crop  of  12,292,000  tons  of  beets.  Conditional 
payments  included  in  these  totals  amounted  to  about  $18,803,000 
and  $23,180,000  for  the  1941  and  1940  crops,  respectively. 

LOUISIANA  GROWERS 

The  total  income  of  Louisiana  growers  from,  the  1941  sugarcane 
crop  of  3,978,000  tons  amounted  to  about  $19,890,000  or  approx¬ 
imately  $5.00  a  ton,  as  compared  with  about  $10,600,000,  and 
$3.62  a  ton,  from  the  1940  crop  of  2,925,000  tons  of  sugarcane,  which 
had  been  severely  damaged  by  freeze  and  floods.  Conditional  pay¬ 
ments  included  in  the  1941  total  income  amounted  to  approximately 
$3,949,000,  or  about  $700,000  more  than  in  the  case  of  the  1940  crop. 
Included  in  the  1941  payments  were  approximately  $345,000  in 
acreage  abandonment  and  crop  deficiency  payments.  Such  insurance 
payments  on  the  1940  crop  totaled  about  $750,000. 
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FLORIDA  GROWERS 

Florida  sugarcane  growers,  exclusive  of  the  processor-producer  who 
raises  about  83  percent  of  that  State’s  crop,  received  a  total  income  of 
about  $5.10  a  ton  of  cane  of  the  1941  crop,  as  compared  with  approx¬ 
imately  $4.60  in  the  previous  season.  The  Florida  crop  of  the  1941- 
42  season  totaled  1,085,000  tons  of  sugarcane,  as  compared  with  933,000 
tons  in  the  previous  season. 


HAWAIIAN  AND  PUERTO  RICAN  GROWERS 

Because  of  the  higher  sugar  prices  which  prevailed  in  1941,  the  total 
return  from  the  crop  produced  that  year  in  Hawaii  was  somewhat 
higher  than  that  received  from  the  previous  crop.  The  income  from 
the  1941  crop  included  about  $8,600,000  in  conditional  payments,  as 
compared  with  $8,851,541  on  the  1940  crop. 

In  Puerto  Rico  the  total  income  of  growers  from,  the  1941-42  crop 
of  about  9,600,000  tons  of  sugarcane,  the  largest  in  the  island’s  history, 
was  about  $58,000,000  compared  with  approximately  $44,300,000 
from  the  crop  of  1940-41.  The  1941-42  income  includes  sugar- 
program  payments  of  about  $12,000,000,  as  compared  with  (lovern- 
ment  payments  of  $9,566,734  on  the  1940-41  crop. 


CONDITIONAL  PAYMENTS  TO  SUGAR  PRODUCERS,  1941  PROGRAM  ' 


Gross  payments  were  as  follows: 


Continental  sugar  beet:  Dollars 

California _  3,  665,  000 

Colorado _  3,  519,  284 

Idaho _  1,  623,  401 

Illinois _  48,  144 

Indiana _  124,  993 

Towa _  69,  054 

Kansas _  138,  588 

Michigan _  1,  758,  570 

Minnesota _  486,  175 

Montana _  1,  555,  860 

Nebraska _  1,  654,  043 

Nevada _  326 

New  Mexico _  2,  743 

North  Dakota _  241,  477 

Ohio _  722,  657 

Oregon _  211,417 

South  Dakota _  152,  175 

Texas _  1,  556 

Utah _  1,  068,  676 


1  Includes  acreage  abandonment  and  crop 

2  Estimated. 


Continental  sugar  beet- 
Washington 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

-Con.  Dollars 

406,251 
338,612 
__  1,014,393 

T  otal  _ 

___  18,803,395 

Continental  sugarcane: 
Florida 

I.iOuisiana 

612,263 
3,  949,  239 

Total _ 

___  4,561,502 

Insular  region: 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico _ 

8,594,531 
___2  12,  000,  000 

Total 

___  20,594,531 

Grand  total 

43,959,428 

• 

payments. 


WAGES 


Minimum  wages  in  all  the  domestic  sugar-producing  areas,  except 
Hawaii,  were  increased  substantially  during  1942,  chiefly  because  of 
higher  sugar  prices,  increased  Government  payments,  rises  in  general 
agricultural  wages,  and  increased  cost  of  living.  The  minimum  rates 
established  by  the  Secretary  for  sugar-beet  field  laborers  during  1942 
averaged  about  26  percent  above  those  prevailing  in  the  previous 
season. 

The  minimum  wages  for  laborers  in  the  production  and  cultivation 
of  sugarcane  in  the  mainland  cane  area  in  1942  were  increased  an 
average  of  25  percent  over  the  four  immediately  preceding  sugarcane 
crops,  while  the  harvesting  rates  were  approximately  10  percent  higher 
than  those  for  the  3  preceding  years. 
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In  Puerto  Rico  basic  wage  rates  were  lifted  30  cents  an  8-hour  day 
over  those  in  1941.  A  bonus  system,  which  becomes  effective  when 
the  price  of  raw  sugar  exceeds  $3,749  a  himdred  pounds,  will  further 
increase  grinding-season  wages  by  10  cents,  and  those  for  the  “dead 
season’’  by  5  cents  for  each  25-point  increase  in  the  price  of  sugar  up 
to  $4,499.  During  1941  the  bonus  system  did  not  apply  to  the  dead 
season. 

The  existence  of  martial  law  in  Hawaii  and  the  resultant  action  of 
the  military  governor  in  freezing  all  wages  on  the  island  of  Oahu 
prevented  any  change  in  the  rates  for  sugar  field  laborers  there. 
However,  it  was  possible  to  embody  a  bonus  in  the  wage  determina¬ 
tion,  based  on  the  price  of  sugar,  to  be  applied  on  the  monthly  earnings 
of  the  workers.  A  bonus  system  had  been  voluntarily  established  in 
1941  by  Hawaiian  sugarcane  growers. 

The  first  wage  determination  for  the  Virgin  Islands  was  issued  in  the 
summer  of  1942,  and  it  provided  for  minimum  wages  of  $1.04  an 
8-hour  day  for  the  production  and  cultivation  of  sugarcane  and  $1.3^ 
for  harvesting  operations.  In  1941,  when  there  was  no  Federal  sugar 
program  for  this  area,  the  prevailing  daily  wage  for  all  harvesting 
operations,  as  well  as  for  the  most  efficient  workers  in  production  and 
cultivating  operations,  was  $1.04,  while  most  of  the  less  efficient 
laborers  were  paid  about  88  cents,  and  some,  including  children,  as  low 
as  50  cents  a  day. 

The  plan  of  protecting  farm  workers  under  the  sugar  program  has 
frequently  attracted  the  favorable  attention  of  Government  agencies 
outside  the  Department.  One  of  the  most  recent  of  these  occasions 
was  during  the  hearings  before  the  House  Select  Committee  to  In¬ 
vestigate  the  Interstate  Migration  of  Destitute  Citizens  (76th  Cong. 
3d  sess.). 

FARMING  PRACTICES 

In  order  to  stimulate  increased  plantings  of  sugar  beets  and  sugar¬ 
cane,  as  well  as  of  the  so-called  war  crops,  in  the  mainland  sugar- 
producing  areas,  the  farming  practice  requirement  for  these  areas  was 
liberalized  in  1942.  The  amount  of  soil-conserving  practices,  such  as 
the  plowing  under  of  green-manure  crops,  was  cut  in  half. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  Hawaiian  sugar  planters  were  continuing 
to  experience  in  securing  fertilizer,  as  a  result  of  war  restrictions  on 
materials  and  shipping,  the  1942  farming-practice  requirement  in  the 
Territory  was  maintained  at  the  reduced  levels  made  effective  at  the 
end  of  1941.  Reference  has  alread3^  been  made  to  the  important 
change  made  in  the  farming-practice  requirement  for  the  1942-43 
sugarcane  crop  in  Puerto  Rico  in  order  to  bring  about  increased 
production  of  soil-conserving  food  crops  there,  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  production  of  such  food  was  similarly  stimulated  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  during  1942. 

PROPORTIONATE  SHARES  FOR  GROWERS 

There  were  no  limitations  on  sugar  production  in  the  various 
domestic  areas,  continental  and  insular,  during  1942.  Consequently, 
the  nroDortiona.te  share  or  allotment  for  each  farm  was  nonrestrictive. 
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